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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 
2634 Circle 


Church, Secured 


Telephone: 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





1, DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 


York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 


Teatro d'Arte Moderna, Milan 


New 


European Address: 





M. F. 
Sight-Singing, 


BURT SCHOOL 

Ear Training, Musical Stenog 

raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
59 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J 


425 West 160th Street, New York 


Residence 





SiGNor SALVATORE AVITABILE 
Voice Spreciatiet anp Opera COonpucTOR 
Consultation and Voice Trials by Appointment Only 
Teacher of Marion Talley 


Mereorotitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones Pennsylvania 2634-2081 





RANKIN 

CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Broadway, Studio 34 
Opera House Building, 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ADELE 


1425 
Metropolitan 


N. ¥. 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 
with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
Teacher of Riccazvo Martin, Luca Botta, Bianca 
Sorova, Reep Miizier, Cecizsta Lorrus and many 
‘thers. Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Im- 
ortance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 
james Huneker said: “Mr. Robinson’s words 
are golden.” 
245 West 75ru Sr., 


Co-worker 


New Yorn. Trafalgar 3651 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


Columbus 1370 


Van Dyke Studios 


elephone: 





EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 

Specialist in Voice Development (Bel Canto). 

Special care given to gradual development of be- 

ginners, Preparation for Opera, Concert and 

Church. Correction of faulty methods. Consulta- 

tion by appointment only. 

137 Wesr 93ap Srrezt, New Yore 

Telephone Riverside 1436 


MME. 


STUDIO 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel.: Circle 


826 Carnegie Hall 1350 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan wea" House Studios, 1425 Broad- 

New Yor 
New Rochelle. Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 








. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
a Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 


New York City 
appointments by colaghene, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





FRANCES FOSTER 
VOCAL TEACHER ann COACH 
Dividing time between 

New Yorx anv Hatirax, N. 


S., CANnapDs 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehman Method 
601 Carnegie Hall $ : 3 


: : New York 
). Cartall, 


Secy. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

s'4 25 preieer 

STUDIOS 270 Washington Ave. 

(New vork 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





RANDEGGER CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
13 W. 88th Street, N. Y. Tel.: Schuyler 7119 
inneymees, INSTRUCTION IN PIANOFORTE 
o1ce AND Oruer INSTRUMENTS 
by G. AL DO RANDEGGER, Pianist and Composer 
and an eminent Faculty 


Public Classes Students’ Recitals 


A... 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street York City 
Telephone: 


- New 
Rhinelander 8623 





HOFHEIMER 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 

109 West 57th Street 
Phone Circle 8178 


GRACE 
CONCERT 
Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
255 West 90th Street 
Telephone: 


New York City 
Riverside 3469 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone:- 1514 Clarkson 





LODY 


PIANO 


THRI SKETCHES 


MABEL BINGHAM 


HESS 


cents P 


ostage Paid 


New York City 


Street, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
Residence Phone: 2838W Rockville Center 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





D. 
PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation — Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course for Voice — in Ear-Training 

and Rhyt 
81 Carnegie Hall, 134 West 57th St., 
ew York City 
Appointments by Telephone—1350 Circle. 


MARTHA WILLIS 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MME. ANITA RIO 

SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





CHARLES TAMME 


Back from abroad, has moved his Studio. 
Now at 2231 Broadway, corner 80th St. 
3614 Trafalgar. 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Sendipitaiibe 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Simplicity in Teaching Piano and Theory 
Children and Adults, Student-Teachers 


126 Claremont Avenue New York City 
Phone Morningside 6814 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE lee 3 SEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF 
LYDIA LY PKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


: _: New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





EUGENIO PIRANI 

New York Studio: Steinway Bldg., 109 W. 57th 
Street. Room 609. 

Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 
Street. Phone: Nevins 4644. 
PIANO—COMPOSITION—COACHING 


915 President 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New York 


Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK Riesperc, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—Style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 

Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, telephone: 

River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 

requirements, 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 

Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 





KARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





“The Art of Singing Naturally” 


ISABEL LEONARD 


STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phone—Circle 5172 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., 
Voice lessons, Coaching in 
rman repertory, 


New York 


English, 
Oratorio 


French, 























21, 1926 


, TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds voices 
: under rantee. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, 
7 Concert and Oratorio. 


January 


STUDIOS 
NEW YORK, 106 Centra! Park West 
Telephone: Endice't 5654 
BROOKLYN, 204 Park Place. Tel. 4088 Nevins 


’ MARGOLIS 2 





CULTURE 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to eins artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL voce Muate 
yer OPERA woogs erent Serotees, fen @ bo 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N 
Address: 9 Se, 20th St., Eknburst, N. Y. val, NY. me) 


EDW. ORGANIST 


RECHLIN = 


Bach Interpreter.” 
NICH 


1188 Park Ave, Mew York 
KARA M. B ELAS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New Yo 27 Sharon Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Bigelow 25634, 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


will be in New York from Jan. Ist to April Ist, 1926. 
Available for concerts during that period; abe for coaching. 


nquiries Care of Miss Marcella Kesman, 70 W. 69th, N. Y. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Ry 
. Wabash Ave., 























Chicago 





m. PHILLIPS 


MM. oon 
Bush Conservatory, Chicags? nm 


LOUIS GREENE 


Violinist— Instructor 


Solo and Ensemble 
Teacher of Many W Professionals 


Studio, 4 West 93d St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 2794 


in White Plains, N. Y.,Webodtys EE 


DE LANGELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 
205 West 57th Street : New York 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGIN 
508 Fine by Building a Ill. 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
5420 Circle 























MUSICAL 


EMILY ROSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1925-26 Season 


Exclusive Direction, Walter Andersen, Inc, 5 Columbus Cirde New York | 





ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Susquehanna 1071 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilsen Lamb Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
109 WEST 567th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


$DEMMS =anc 














—ORATORIO— RECITAL 


CONCERT 
2 West 87th Street New York 


Telephone 3001 Schuyler 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


Studio 67, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. 2634 Penn. 








“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
ONCERT SONGS 


coun HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


The Scottage, McDonough, N. Y. 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF §INGING 
mball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L’ Academie de France ot de L'lnstraction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th Street, New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


RENE L.UND 


BARITONE 
833 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 





Philadelphia 




















Lakeview 2396 





St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


== Pianist S— 
IN AMERICA 1925-26 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 





COURIER 


T OF T TRABILSEE 


Vocal Stadiles 
202 West 74th Street 
New York 
Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 


. BERTH, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
~e 


309 West 35 St. 
New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORE 
Artist Teacher | 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as « Volee ‘Bal Bull vores pe 














City 





Zmaa>S RCs? | 5 











onstris and Sincere eacor "ate" Paw co 
pe, < bw - singers Studies: Burnet House 
iChicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 
LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres, Philadelphia Pa 
Cc TEACHER OF 
L SINGING 
Fy) 4 West 40th Street 
D New York City 
Phone: 4897 Penn. 
Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Assegiened aaa Pram | La Forge 
14 West 68th New Yo 
GEHRKEN §25s%i 
Orga ist 
“Able technic and fine co 
Breton, le. , , wil 
inin unique f on.” ed 
v.¥- a s iq ‘epu 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CBICAGO, ILL. 
Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick urch, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol inary, 

412 Fifth Ave., New York 
ELLA GOOD 
RECITA ALS—ORATORIOW-TEACHING 

Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New ty City 
Telephone Cathedral 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLY Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOM 
125 22d Street, pov deny STelghts L. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


ALBERTO 


») BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


























MARIE 
MORRISEY 
Contraito 


Managemen: 
Loudon Chariten, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


; LJUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
Studie: 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





KARL _KRUEGER 


Late of Vicuns) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, sa 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN 8! a” 
Seteepemae Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
Y., Room 41 Tuesday ond Friday afternoons 


Kaa HOFFMANN, ss22 


Home Address: St. Paul. 











ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS “=" 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW elisa cITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings to — Lane costume numbers, 


Address—15 West 1! ith ‘St, New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arta Building Chleage 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


8 © pollten Overs House Bide, ide. mudle 18, 
per; _@ 
$ 135" Brosdway, "New York City, u , 


ay, 
Telephone: 6251 Pena. 














BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays 
Metespeiien Opera House Bidg. Phone: = 2634 
Newark, N. ty 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: averly 4200, 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, tii, 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Voice ee me ~~ and Concert 
ches the 7 Bel Canto. 
294 WEST ona ‘STREET. N. ¥, 








Bebuyler 5614. 


SAMMOND 


rookiyn; Miisabeth, WM. 4., 
Church, New 





HERBERT 
STAVELY 
Conductor Morning ox Brook 
ol Society ; ist Middle © 





Singers Coached for Church, Concert and Oraterie 


Walter Damrosch, Ah ay the Brooklyn Messing Cpeeet 
to participate in a N. ¥ mphony Concert, 
istically I know I could not have matters a "bets better  « 
than yours.” 

725 East 13th Street, Brookiyn 

50 Seventh Street, New York 


MME. CAROLINE 


LO 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correcti 
sated West 67th Street, via Tork 


Chickering Hel 2 Wont 2 Went od St, 











META SCHUMANN 


VOICE BUILDER 
Coach and Accompanist 
Seago 28 West 76 nN. 
Phone: Endicott 7831 
Manter, ¢ Be the New York Singing 
achers Association 





Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 
MR. and MRS. 


Read music easily 
in fifteen lessons 





EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN-—-PIANO--THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 


‘. WILD SIGHT SINGING diesen 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Greater N. Y. Music and Dramatic Club 
ELIZABETH G. BLACK, president 
Organized to further interest in music and drama, 
Students are eligible and So et to membership. For 

information apply to the presid 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Flatbush 2357. 








Hevry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg. 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 





EAR TRAINING 


Circle 1350 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 
KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


January 21, 1926 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 




















THE 
Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - - - - New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5; 


Ask for Century Edition 


- The more intelligent and the more tein J you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Aithough “CENTURY” Is only 15c¢ a copy, It Is oeey printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is p 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


ee 





Se, catalog 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving, 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 








NO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 316 West =e. N.Y., Phone: River 1002! 
Studie: 810 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 











WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIA 


@ | STEGER 


Phone: Circe 0321 





LEXINGTON GALLERY, 
ington Avenue, corner 30th § Street, NEW. TORK. 
for exhibitions, social 
lectures, day or evening; 45 feet square, bs feet 
high; seats 200. Acoustics and lighting unsurpassed. 
Telephone Caledonia 2973. 


ear The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos 
combine all of the essentials of the 
ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
materials, thorough workmanship and 
a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE- MIGNON (Licen- 


ground floor 


affairs, music, also 





y 
D 
G 
E 


see) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Plano Manufacturing Soompeay 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Bullding 
Northwest oer Wabash and Jackson 
Chicago, Iilinois 


DANIELL 


Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
Address 131 West 110th &t., New York City. 
Telephone Monument OTT7. 



































DO YOU WANT TO 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? 


WE arrange _trans-continental 
tours at moderate prices. 
WE represent the leading 

chestras of Europe. 
WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratiord Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


t McCUTCHEN 


A = Baritone—Teacher of Voice 
N Jean de Reszke exponent 
161 W. 95th St., N. Y. River 4684 


‘GLEASON === 


L De PACHMANN “de Pachmann) 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 


199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 








or- 





Concert Direction Gutmann 
(Hugo Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bldg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III 





Teacher 














635 Linceln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Tel. 6935 Lafayette ‘ 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still — built by its original 





maker 
q Its continued use in ene: inetitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3$ 3 $3 98 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- — -: 





MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgoLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


THE DUO-ART 

















SCHOMACKER 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 


FMErGon 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
The 


REASON ir'inis parte | 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 
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HOERTH TEMPORARY HEAD OF BERLIN OPERA 


Opera Houses Going Full Tilt, While Concerts Have Usual Holiday Lull—London String Quartet Makes Berlin Debut—A 
New American Violinist—Some Pianistic Events 





BerLin.—The chief stage manager of the Staatsoper, Dr. 
Ludwig Hoerth, has been charged with the artistic direction 
of the Staatsoper until the Schillings case is decided. Mean- 
time, all goes in its customary way. During Christmas week, 
while the concert halls take a vacation, Berlin’s three opera 
houses continue their performances night by night. In the 
Staatsoper, after the exciting Wozzeck performance, of 
which the readers of the MusicaL Courter have already 
been informed, there has been another premiere. Max 
Terpis, a man of modern ideas, who has reorganized the 
corps de ballet of the Opera, was again given a chance to 
show his ability a few days before Christmas. Three ballets 
were given. There was a repetition of Stravinsky’s 
exquisite Pulcinella, which we saw for the first time last 
summer. Then Ottorino Respighi’s Antique Dances were 
utilized for a ballet named Renaissance. As a closing 
number Debussy’s ballet, Jeux, was given for the first 
time. 





Derussy’s Toys 

For this delicate and refined score Max Terpis invented 
a suitable action based on the idea that the different toys 
lying under the Christmas Tree—the monkey, the Teddy- 
bear, the cat, the pasha, the elephant, fair Dolly, a shep- 
herd, a policeman, soliders, etc.—become alive and act 
all sorts of pranks. It was an enjoyable affair, not only 
for the many children in the audience, but for the grown- 
ups as well. The performance was respectable and care- 
fully prepared, but not extraordinary in any respect. 
Selmar Meyrowitz and Hermann Weigert conducted the 
orchestra. Of the dancers Terpis, Harold Kreusberg, 
Elizabeth Grube and Dorothea Alba distinguished. them- 
selves. Aravantinos’ stage settings and costumes were in 
exquisite taste. 

In the Municipal Opera the return of Michael Bohnen 
made possible several repetitions of Reznicek’s opera, 
Holofernes, for there is hardly another singer to be found 
here who can equal Bohnen’s show of brutal force, the 
despotic attitude, the sensual passion in this role. The 
famous singer had a partner of considerable artistic power 
in Anna Scheffler-Schorr’s Judith. Reznicek himself 
conducted. The public applauded most vigorously. 

FurtwAnc_er Dors a New HINDEMITH 

Wilhelm Furtwangler showed himself in splendid form 
in the eighth Philharmonic concert of the season, The 
program demanded a master in many styles, and Furt- 
wangler satisfied these widely different demands in admir- 
able manner. As a novelty he gave Paul Hindemith’s 
new Concerto for Orchestra. It starts after the manner 
of a Handel concerto grosso, with a dialogue between the 
“concertino” group of solo instruments and the full or- 
chestra, But pretty soon Hindemith’s impulsive tempera- 
ment gets tired of this rather moderate display of liveli- 
ness, and he begins to vie with Stravinsky and Bartok 
in rhythmical frenzy and in the use of queer percussion 
instruments. The score shows Hindemith’s cleverness 
and skillful hand on every page, not, however, an equal 
abundance of inspiration, though a green oasis blossoms 
forth here and there. 

VIOLINISTS 

Oskar Fried, besides continuing his series of weekly 
symphony concerts, occasionally conducts an extra concert, 
like the one recently given by Florence Field, American 
violinist. After a most careful preparation and study 
with masters of high and even highest rank, like Sam 
Franko, Auer, Flesch and Thibaud, Miss Field has now 
reached maturity, technically as well as intellectually, and 
in matters of artistic interpretation. She played con- 
certos by Nardini and Saint-Saéns (B minor) with great 
ease and elegance, fine tone quality and genuine musical 
feeling. Qualities like these ought to pave the way to 
real artistic success, and in these expectations I am con- 
firmed by the news reaching me of her successful Paris debut. 

Erica Morini, though hardly known in Berlin until a few 
weeks ago, has already climbed the ladder of fame to the 
top. She is admired here for her eminent capacities ‘in all 
the different regions of violinistic art. Especially her render- 


ing of the Tschaikowsky concerto inflamed the public. 
Lonpon StrinG Quarrer’s Desut 
The recent introduction of the London String Quartet, 


newcomers to Berlin, was most impressive. In a series of 
six concerts they played all of Beethoven's string quartets, 
including the rarely heard Great Fugue, op. 133. The Eng- 
lish guests could naturally not expect a crowded hall, but 
they earned at least unanimous appreciation of the Berlin 
press and the sincere applause of their audience. The Lon- 
don Quartet’s most prominent features are taste, smooth- 
ness and beauty of tonal effect, and solid musicianship—a 
highly creditable sum-total of artistic qualities. Their style 
of playing Beethoven differs noticeably from the German 
ideal, but being in its finished way it is attractive and com- 
mands esteem and sympathy. 

A new string ensemble from Prague, the Ondricek Quar- 
tet, also made a most successful debut in Berlin, being in- 
troduced by the Czecho-Slovakian ambassador. At the em- 
bassy as well as in their public concert the Prague artists 
displayed in abundance the passionate, fiery temperament, 
the eminent executive talent and the rhythmic al power which 
are characteristic of Bohemian music in general. Quite 
natural that they inte rpreted the quartets of their compatriots, 
Jirak, Novak and Suk, in the appropriate style. One will 
not easily forget this captivating quartet. 

Some Prianistic Events 


Mention is finally to be made of a few pianistic events. 
Alexander Borowsky gave his second recital, which had its 
culminating point in the dazzling re ndering of Strav insky’s 
Marsaret Wit. 


Petrouschka suite. The Viennese pianist. 





formerly a pupil of Godowsky, was heard twice, in a sym- 
phony concert under Oskar Fried and in recital. The rank 
accorded to her in the Central European musical world is 
high, and justly so, by reason of an abundance of highly 
estimable qualities well balanced. Dr. H. Letcurentrirr. 


Chamber Music Society Official Quartet 
The two violinists, violist and cellist of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco have been appointed the official 
quartet of the Ojai Valley Music Festival. In connection 
with the festival, inaugurated by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge and 
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ASHLEY 
pianist and teacher at the 
the 


an artist of notable attainments and is also accomplishing 


PETTIS, 


Nehool of 


Music 


has already proved himself 


Kastman of 


University of Rochester, 
much as a teacher. He has made a special name for him 
self as a supporter of the cause of the American composer 
{merican compositions in his recitals. 
Hall recital is scheduled for 
be 
January 30. 


and features many 
Mr. Pettis’ 


afternoon, January 


leolian Friday 


29, to followed by his Boston re 
His program will 
UcDowell's 


American 


cital, Saturday afternoon, 


include Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Sonata 


Eroica, and a group of living composers. 


Frank J. Frost, a prize of $1,000 is offered to the composer 
of the best string quartet for two violins, viola and cello, 
the prize winning composition to be given its initial per- 
formance by the Chamber Music Society at the forthcoming 
festival, which is to be held April 16 to 18 at Ojai Valley, 

Cal. The Chamber Music Society—-the complete personnel 
of which includes Louis Persinger and Louis Ford, violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; Walter Ferner, cello, and Elias 
Hecht, flute—has been chosen as the jury to select the win- 
ning composition. Manuscripts should be sent before March 
1, to Frank J. Frost, Ojai P. O., Ojai Valley, Cal. 


Stuart Mason Weds Pupil 


Stuart Mason, conductor of the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston and widely known as a pianist, composer 
and lecturer, admitted to the representatives of the Boston 
press before the Symphony concert last Sunday that he and 
Margaret Mason, a S sett in pianoforte and composition, had 


NEW METROPOLITAN OPERA 


A month or two ago Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and owner of the majority stock in that corporation, 


plot of land, with the buildings on it, most 


bought a large h n 
fronts, on West 57th Street, between Eighth 


ly brown stone 


and Ninth Avenues, extending through from one to the 
other, just west of the big Y. M. C. A. building. Imme- 
diately rumor was agog with the story that this was to 
be the site of a new Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. 


Kahn issued the usual polite and diplomatic denial, only to 
withdraw it last week and come out with the statement 
that it was mdeed contemplated to erect a new, modern 
Metropolitan Opera House on that site. 

There is absolutely. no doubt in the mind of any reason- 
able person familiar with the situation of the need of such 


been married Christmas Eve in Portland, Me. Mrs. Mason 
came to the Conservatory in 1920 from Clarinda, Iowa, and 
was assigned to Prof. Mason’s class. She made rapid 


progress under his direction and has been awarded three of 
the Endicott prizes for musical composition. Two years ago 
they became engaged, shortly after her graduation from the 
Conservatory. The day before Christmas they went to Port 
land and were married, returning to Boston after a visit to 
his summer home in Yarmouth. 


TOSCANINI RETURNS 
TO TRIUMPH ANEW 


His Art Revealed Strikingly at Philharmonic Debut 
On Thursday 


evening, January 14, New York music 

lovers had a chance to enjoy a treat for which they had 

long been waiting anxiously, and that was, to hear Arturo 

« Toscanini lead symphonic program at the head of a 
first class concert orchestra. 

It will be remembered that the famed Italian leader 
had directed a number of concerts here some five years 
ago or so, but he brought his players with him from 
his home land, and it was generally agreed that the 


organization did not approach in quality or efficiency, any 


of our best American symphony orchestras 

Last Thursday, at Carnegie Hall, Toscanini had the 
Philharmonic at his disposal, and he could not have 
asked for a more competent or experienced body of sym 
phonic performers. 

The hall was packed to the doors, many visitors from 
out of town being present; also many noted conductors 


The 


and 
lasted 


when 
leader 


entire audience 
gave the distinguished 
several minutes 

His opening number was Haydu's Clock Symphony, 
which Toscanini interpreted with all the precision, au 
thoritative musicianship, and tonal and technical finesse 


arose Toscanini entered, 


an ovation that 


which always have been his in high degree. He did not 
try to put into Haydn any “readings” or meanings not 
inherently in the score. He let the music speak for 
itself, and it spoke with delightful charm and gentle per 
suasiveness. The “Clock” movement was a marvel of 
rhythmic incisiveness. All of the symphony, in fact, 
was consummate in its delivery, and was rewarded with 
a frenetic storm of applause. 

Respighi’s new symphonic poem, The Pines of Rome, 
came next, and in some respects marked the climax of 
the evening’s excitements Respighi has divided his 
work into four movements, The Pines of the Villa 
torghese, Pines near the Catacombs, the Pines of the 
Janiculum, the Pines of the Appian Way. The score is 
not program music, but rather a series of tonal reflec 
tions and impressions aroused by contemplation of the 
historical spots where the ancient Roman pines grow 

The Borghese episode depicts children at play among 
the pines. Sombre, mysterious music is in the Cata 
combs movement, with a solemn chant arising from the 
depths. In the Janiculum section, moonlight prevails 
and the song of the nightingale is heard This is 


brought about by Respighi, through the use of a grama 
phone record of the actual warbling of the bird. The 
instrument is part of the orchestra, and is accompanied 
by the muted violins, violos, and cellos, and faint pluck 
ings on the harp. It is a singularly happy and beauti~ 


ful effect. The Appian picture is a prodigious march, 
huge, clattering, triumphal, overwhelming, and brings 
up the vision of the Roman armies and the tumultuous 
and colorful spectacles which were wont to be staged 
when they returned triumphant from their wars It 
is a march as tremendous and irresistible as Tschaikow 


sky’ S, 


Toscanini 


Pathetique 
very attractive 


in his Symphonie 


gave the Respighi composi 


tion a presentation which gripped the fancy, senses, and 

nerves of every auditor. After the march, there was 

wild cheering and a long series of recalls, for the great 
conductor and the virtuoso orchestra The men played 
as persons inspired. 

The rest does not take long to tell Sibelius’ Swan of 
Tuonela was delineated in all its mystic loveliness and mel 
ancholy gloom. Toscanini brought rare coloring and tonal 
nuances from his orchestra. 

Siegfried’s Death, and the Funeral March, from Gét 


terdammerung, revealed all their compelling musical might 


and conquering dramatic appeal in the Toscanini inter 

pretation. He is a Wagner conductor than whom there is 

none more searching, more intelligent, more musical 
Weber’s Euryanthe overture wound up the evening of 


adventures 
fortunate 


exquisite symphonic delight and high emotional 
It was a concert never to be forgotten by 
ones who were privileged to be present 


those 


At the second and third of Toscanini’s guest appearances 
with the Philharmonic, his success was every bit as sensa 
tional, the audience being a capacity one on each occusion 

TOM .) Pd By ’ YO; TY * 
HOUSE NOW SEEMS ASSURED 
a structure. The present one is hallowed with associa 
tions—and little else. Before the curtain there are a 


large number of seats from which practically nothing can 


be seen and little heard Spectators on either side of the 
house, even in the good seats, are seated exactly perpen 
dicular to the front line of the stage and must twist their 
necks at a right angle to face it. All this is due to the 
old-fashioned style of construction and also to the fact that, 
to introduce several extra rows of orchestra seats, a num 
ber of years ago the entire original apron of the stage, 
which projected out some nine feet in advance of the pro 


scenium, was calmly cut away, thus altering completeiv the 
angles of vision as laid out in the plans of the original 
architect. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ASSOCIATION 


HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING IN DAYTON, OHIO 


wrning, De- 
Ly « ung, December 

r alled the “Dwelling 
icators from the West, 
as well as from 

and experiences in 
ons who gathered 
Music Teachers’ 
1 Miami of this city 
ited at this 


my m 


i 4 
ol i 


convention 
has long been a 
ruage im song, Oscar 
leclare ed that the Eng- 

niertor to none 

and not when 
is Olten 


there 


ian, as 

arts curriculum was 
Western College for 
d, “Our inquiry today 
c she uld iY included 
broaden the individual, 
refine his man 

f If music, acquired 
» those things, then it 
arts college is not living 
irom its 


lopme nt 
this study 


this 
school of 


st ys program ol 
in of the 

University, New Haven, Conn., who in speak 
ing on the sulye The Education of the Av Student in 
Mu id, renius 18 uintry at any time 
aedhainmens he man of rarely finds his way to 
a university ir schools of music should aim to develop 
albeit dull ones. If perchance a true genius 
minds let all re 
joice, for an age genius is indeed a dark age 
But we must not wait for a genius to appear who shall do 
our work for us A host of well trained teachers sent out 
eq ee with a thorough knowledge of the art of music, and 
thi mialaie: who know the 
first hand, who throw 
channels of contem- 
surface of fresh tints over 
are forced to live And this 
best function of art.” 


Stanley 


Smitl 


crag 
rare nm any 
genius but 


symphonists 


should emerge from the mass of average 


without its 


of vethods imparting 
feel of musical notes at 
the deeper and cleaner 


brush a 


ple asant 
themselves into 
porary 
the drab life that many peopl 
existence is the 


progress can 
re-coloring of 
How 


shown by 


may be made 


to show musical intelligence was 
these teachers of music and psychology: Jacob 
K walwasser, State University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa; J. 
Lawrence Erb, Connecticut College, New London, Conn., 
and Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
burgh, Pa 

H l Butler, dean of the 
University, Syracuse, N. \ 
m voice and Mrs 
chairman of the 
N. Coleman 
by referring to a 
only played by children but 
that every child out of 


tests 


school of fine arts, Syracuse 
presided over the conference 
Adams, Montreat, N. C., was 
piano conferen At the latter Mrs. Satis 
New York City, illustrated 
collection of instruments, that were not 
actually were made by them; 
should be able to produce 
music. Wild Earhart, director of public school music, 
Pittsburgh, and Louise Robyn, American Conservatory of 
Musi also speakers in the piano conference 

Tuesday Donald M 
Ferguson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Other 
prominent musical educators who spoke on that day were 
E. H. Wilcox, University of North Dakota; Raymond H 
Stetson, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; James H. Hall, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; George A. Wedge, Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, and Louis Victor Saar, 
Chicago Mr. Saar spoke on The Composer’s Workshop 
and had Charlotte Metzner of Cincinnati sing a group of the 
songs he composed. 


( rosby 


Teachers’ College, 


necessity 


Chicago, were 


morning's session was opened by 


Palmer Christian, University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., devoted a considerable portion of his discussion to the 
adhering to tradition in organ compositions. \ 
report of the History of Music and Libri iries was given by 
William suffalo, N. Y. C. N. Boyd of Pitts- 
burgh offered a number of suggestions to the assembly for 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the association, 
which will be celebrated in 1926; and at the same session of 
‘the convention, John Finley. Williamson, director of the 
Dayton Westminster Choir, Choir Organization 
and Training 


necessity of 


Benbow, 


spoke on 
One of the treasured memories of the persons who at- 
tended the convention and were present at the home of Col 
mel and Mrs, E. A. Deeds, where an organ recital was given 
for pleasure of the members of M. T. N. A., was the splen- 
did playing of Edwin Arthur Kraft, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
was th mn that occasion 

current 


mspire or 


soloist 
that 
Charles 
Kans., said, 


accusations 
produce opera, 
Lawrence, 
might be desirable for 

in the Monroe Doctrine 


Contradicting Americans can 
S. Skilton, Uni- 
“Tt seems that it 
Americans to insert a musical clause 
before all of their opera subjects 
are filched by Europeans.” Since the seventeenth century, 
Mr. Skilton claims, American ideas and themes have been 
woven into the texture of foreign operas, thus proving the 
fertility of the country in nourishing romance and melody. 

The organization of harmonica clubs was lauded by P. W. 
Dykema, Teachers’ College, New York City ; 

That this program was comprehensive as far as 
ing all phases of musi 
fact that even jazz was g 
J. Stringham, Denver 


neither 


versity of Kansas, 


includ 
is evidenced by the 
iven a place on the program, Edwin 
College of Music, recommended the 
study of jazz to every progressive teacher. He praised the 
jazz as played Paul Whiteman and said that there was 
nother type of jazz that will soon die out. Although speak- 
ing on quite a different subject, A Forward Look in Ameri- 
cah Composition, Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N . & does not agree with Mr. 
Stringham. He said, “The idea of a national school based 
on jazz technic seems to he ludicrous. No one doubts that 
jazz has had, is having, and will have for some time to come 
an effect on American music. The interesting elements. cer- 
tain rhythmic and orchestral devices especially are being 
absorbed in our so-called serious music, and when those 
elements have been assimilated, jazz will being the 


was concernme d 


cease 


fashion, ‘the new-art form,’ and will go back—or forward— 
to its old position of first-rate dance music.” 

The music and instruments of the Aztecs was dealt with 
by Lota M. Spell, librarian, Garcia Library, University of 
Texas, Austin; Modern British Songs was the subject of the 
address delivered by ag Greville, London, England. 
Henry V. Stearns, Topeka, Kans., spoke on, American Music 
and Philip Greeley Clapp, State University of lowa, spoke 
one The American College and the Creative Musician. Other 
speakers on the program were William Breach, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kans.; and Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, Cleveland. 

H. L. Butler, dean of the school of fine arts; Syracuse 
University, was elected president of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. He succeeds Leon R. Maxwell of 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. Other officers who 
served last year were re-elected and they are William Ben- 
bow, Buffalo, N. Y., vice-president; D. Swarthout, 
Lawrence, Kans., secretary; Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, 
Conn., treasurer; O. W. Demmler, Pittsburgh, assistant 
treasurer; and Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, editor. 

The meeting concluded with a concert by the Dayton 
Westminster Choir which was one of the reasons the con- 
vention was held in that city and, following the concert, a 
reception was held at the residence of Mrs. H. Talbott, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir. 

The local committee of arrangements for the convention 
was headed by Charles M. Kelso, and Mrs. Walter D. Crebs 
of the same city was vice-chairman of this committee. 

Among the prominent musical personages who attended 
this convention, and who is one of the honorary members 
of the association, was Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. 
Kelley gave considerable praise to Dayton as a musical cen 
ter and spoke most highly of the musicianship of the payion 
Westminster ( ‘hoir. 


MUSIC IN MILAN 


Miran.—At La Scala, the week ending December 13, 
fourth week of the season, saw on Wednesday evening the 
first performance of Meistersinger (I Maestri, Cantori). 
Journet, as always, was in excellent form vocally, and 
gave an outstanding portrayal of Hans Sachs. Antonio 
Righetti, who is new in this role for La Scala, gave a good 
interpretation, both vocally and artistically, of Pogner. 
Badini again gave his original and amusing interpretation 
of Beckmesser. The role of Walter is one of Pertile’s 
best: he was in excellent voice and gave a splendid por- 
trayal. Maria Zamboni, who sang the role of Eva for the 
first time at La Scala, made a charming figure and sang 
and acted creditably. Mita Vasari (engaged specially for 
this opera) made much of the role of Maddalena; she has 
a beautiful mezzo: soprano voice that one would wish to 
hear more often, and in important: roles. The Davide of 
Dominici was passable. The balance of the cast all sang 
their parts well and their acting throughout was compe 
tent. Toscanini’s reading of this work brings out all the 
grandeur of Wagner’s score. His wonderful interpreta- 
tion, to the smallest detail, is rich in coloring and full of 
soul. In a word, it was superb. The chorus, ballet and 
scenic and lighting effects were truly admirable. The audi- 
ence was one .of the most enthusiastic of the season, and 
gave the artists and maestro many recalls. 

In the fifth week of the season, on Thursday evening, 
there was the first performance of La Cena Delle Beffe. Lo 
Giudici, as Giannetto (the role which was created last sea 
son by Hipolito Lazaro), sang and acted the part well; at 
times he showed signs of fatigue, which is not to be won- 
dered at as the role is most difficult and exceedingly dra- 
matic, but he proved himself to be an artist of worth. 


1926 


Franci, as Neri, without doubt is unsurpassable. His rich, 
baritone voice stands out clearly. This difficult role seems 
to have been written especially for him and he is an artist 
of great value. His scene at the end of the opera where 
he loses his reason on discovering he has killed his brother, 
is really touching. Carmen Melis makes an exquisite 
Ginevra; she sings artistically and portrays the role won- 
derfuliy. Autori is a dignified and interesting Tornaquinci, 
and sings well. The balance of the cast was excellent. 
Toscanini gave a forceful reading of the score, accenting 
all the strong points. The house was well filled with an 
appreciative audience which seemed to enjoy this latest 
successful work of Umberto Giordano. The strong and 
interesting dramatic poem by Sem Benelli contributes 
largely to the success of this opera, which since its premier 
at La Scala last season has been produced in nearly all the 
principal opera houses of Italy. 
A Timety REVIVAL 
The Teatro Carcano during the week ending December 
13, gave Bellini’s La Sonambula. This opera saw its birth 
at this same theater nearly a hundred years ago, at that 
time with a celebrated cast. At the present performance 
the main principals were Alba Da Monte, Emilio Perea 
and Giuseppe Mosca. Miss Da Monte was new for Milan 
and displayed good talent; she has a voice of sweet quality, 
Parea, a former La Scala tenor, sang the role artistically ; 
vocally there was much to be desired. Mosca sang the role 
of the Coupt with dignity and understanding. Maestro 
Marcantoni was not up to his usual standard, his tempos 
(and the opera denaliout in fact) were continually in a 
state of sonambulism. 
ELEANOR 


ef, 


January 


SPENCER PLAYS 

concerts were given at the 
Verdi Conservatory. One on December 4 by a Swedish 
soprano, Maja Kinberg. Her program was well selected 
and pleased the large audience, which applauded her warm- 
ly. The second came December 11 and was given by the 
American pianist, Eleanor Spencer. On her program was 
Handel-Brahms’ Variazoni e fuga, poe. Fantasia, 
Chopin-Liszt’s Mes joies, and  Liszt’s Campanella. Miss 
Spencer is an accomnlished pianist. Her touch is clear 
and she has good technic. Her interesting program was 
rendered with sincerity and feeling. A very large audience 
showed the utmost appreciation and applauded her warm- 
ly. She graciously responded with several encores. 


Two of the popular price 


AMERICANS PLEASE AT GENOA 

Two American artists scored at Genoa in the opening 
performance of the Teatro Royal Carlo Felice. The opera 
given was a revival of Franchetti’s Asrael, under the di- 
rection of Maestro Gino Marinuzzi, formerly artistic di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera. It met with great success, 
This performance was in homage to the Queen Mother 
Margherita of Savoia. Giuseppe Taccani (formerly with 
the Oscar Hammerstein Manhattan Opera Company) sang 
the title role. He is one of the most valuable dramatic 
tenors of the present day. Alida Vane, a new young 
American soprano, from Boston, Mass., sang the role of 
Nefta; she has a clear and pleasing voice, well trained, 
which she uses with artistic temperament. A good future 
is predicted for her. Luisa Silva, San Francisco contralto, 
impersonated the difficult role of Lidoria di Brabant. 
Vocally and artistically she was superb and this adds an- 
other triumph to her already long list. Maestro Marinuzzi’s 
reading of the score was eaual to his fame. The staging, 
chorus, and ballet, all contributed to make this revival one 
of great value. Asrael was first produced about thirty-two 
years ago and given only a very few performances. The 
credit for this artistic revival is due to the management of 
the Teatro Royal Carlo Felice. Renzo Minolfi and Co. It 
is acclaimed one of the day‘s greatest successes. 

An AMERICAN SINGER AT TURIN 

Another American, Muriella Bellini Boxton, dramatic 

soprano from San Francisco, scored a great success at the 


(Continued on page 14) 





COPENHAGEN FETES 


CorpENHAGEN.—The last few weeks have abounded in 
musical festivities, so much so. indeed, that it became almost 
too much of a good thing. The first occasion for a festival 
was that the Nestor of Danish music, Peter Erasmus Lange- 
Miller has reached the age of seventy-five. He is the last 
in the long line of prominent musicians—Kuhlau, Weyse, 
Gade, Hartmann, Heise, Lange-Miiller—who through the 
long romantic period of music, now at an end, has bestowed 
on us a most valuable fund of beautiful songs—songs that 
have become the property of the peonle and whose cultural 
and educational importance cannot be too highly valued. 
On the veteran master’s hirthday a special nerformance 
took place in the Roval Theater, where Holger Drach- 
mann’s fairv comedy, Once Upon a Time. with the music 
hy Lange-Miiller, was given before a festive assembly in- 
cluding the queen and the crown nrince. In an interval 
between the acts the aueen herself fastened the gold medal 
of merit on Tange-Miiller’s breast, and after the perform- 
ance he was féted by a great host of young people with an 
imnosing torch-light procession. 

The Society of Young Musicians also did homage to 
Lange-Miiller in a concert, where besides his chief cham- 
ber music work. the piano trio. a series of his finest songs 
were performed. Also our oldest musical institution, the 
Musikforeningen, remembered the dav, Conductor Carl 
Nielsen having placed two large orchestral and choral 
works by Tange-Miller upon the nroeram. Furthermore, 
the Dansk Koncertforening has made its January concert a 
Lange-Miiller evening. 

Cart Neitsen Honorep AGAIN 

The second series of festivities were held in honor of our 
greatest symphonist, Carl Neilsen, whose sixtieth. anni- 
versary, in the month of June, I reported to the Musica 
Courter. It was but natural that in the first half of the 
season one and all of our musical societies sought an op- 
portunity to celebrate Carl Neilsen according to his merits. 
The university paid him a very rare attention in opening 
up its festival hall for three chamber-music concerts. At 
the orchestral concerts of the Musikforeningen Nielsen’s 
Sinfonia espansive was performed; and the homage of the 
Dansk Koncertforening consisted in having the composer 
personally conduct his music to Oehlenschlager’s Aladdin; 
and the Royal Theater followed with a festival perform- 


LANGE-MULLER. 
CARL NIELSEN AND MME 


3RIEG 


ance of Nielsen's Mascarade under the composer’s personal 
direction. It was the fiftieth performance of this magnifi- 
cent melodious work. 
A New SyMPHONY 

As the last link in this imposing chain of Carl Nielsen 
festivities we had the concert of the Royal Orchestra, 
where once more Car! Nielsen stood at the conductor’s desk. 
The sensation of the evening, however. was the new sym- 
phony, No. 6, iust finished. He calls it Sinfonia semolice, 
and has himself explained that here he seeks to simplify his 
means of expression. After the first part (Tempo giusto), 
which is built on two pregnant motifs, follows a humoresque 
that is played only by wind instruments and a clock-work, 
and which is very grotesque in effect. Thereafter follows 
a movement named Adagio (proposta seriosa), and the 
final movement is a theme with variations, in which new 
combinations of sound and strong contrasts are set off 
against each other. For the writer of these lines this— 
in spite of its title most complicated—work still presents a 
series of unsolved riddles and problems. But because it is 
his experience that just the works of Carl Nielsen have 
never revealed their full importance, their characteristic 
nay, often peculiar—beauty, till he has heard them re- 
peatedly, he must defer to a later occasion detailed valua- 
tion of the new symphony. 


Mme. GrieG AppeEARS ONncE More 

In order to complete the picture of Copenhagen’s music 
festivals we must not miss mentioning the concert which 
the Royal Orchestra under Georg Héeberg gave in honor 
of oy Nina Grieg, the widow of the famous composer. 
Mme. Grieg mostly resides in Copenhagen and just com- 
pleted her eightieth year. The march of Sigurd Jorsalfar 
formed a festival introduction, but the event of the even- 
ing were Grieg’s songs, bewitchingly sung by Birgit Engell, 
with the heroine of the day herself at the piano. The whole 
audience rose as tiny, white-clad white-haired Nina Grieg 
with youthful lightness stepped upon the platform, where 
she was literally smothered in flowers. Mme. Grieg was 
in her time a prominent interpreter of her husband’s songs, 
and it was the memory of this and of her husband’s ever 
radiant genius that gave the applause the character of an 
ovation. Fritz CroMe. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CAN A MUSIC STUDENT WORK HIS OWN WAY? 


By Herbert Witherspoon 


Can a man serve two masters? Can he serve God and 
Mammon? Can he do two things at the same time? The 
answer would seem to be in the negative, yet we all know 
that there have been a goodly number of exceptions, Then 
comes the question, what price did the exceptions pay and 
what was the real result, accomplished? 

It is poor taste to talk about one’s self, yet at times the 
personal lesson is of value to the struggling student, so | 
make bold to give here a little of my own experience. 

I was given thirty dollars for ten lessons with a very poor 
teacher when I was seventeen years old. I also had about 
six hundred dollars in the savings bank, carefully hoarded 
by a marvelous mother, which money | used in my first year 
of study in Europe. The rest of my musical education I 
had to pay for myself out of various earnings. Again, | 
had a check for $1,000 from a rich and generous aunt to 
aid me through the four years at Yale, no more and no less; 
the rest | had to make. I cite these incidents simply to show 
that at least I have a point of view gained from experience, 
some of it hard, very hard. 

I worked at various jobs, in a coal office in the summer, 
in church choirs, as a tutor, as a writer, as a teacher of 
singing (Heaven help me!), in a paper factory, in a New 
York office for one year, in lines of endeavor too numerous 
to mention. Much of the time I had poor health which af- 
fected my throat seriously. Perhaps that was part of’ the 
price. 

Times change with the years, and conditions now may not 
be the same as thirty or more years ago. Neither are people, 
who also must change with the times. Yet the fundamental 
problems of life are the same, even if the demands are 
greater or less. We are all still human beings, we must eat 
and sleep, we must have good air and exercise and some 
amusement, for all work and no play makes Jack a very 
dull boy. We must study and pay good teachers, and it 
is generally better to pay for what we get than to get it 
for nothing; yet I believe firmly in free scholarship for 
those talented ones who cannot pay, and the reason will 
appear shortly. 

have made inquiry among a number of teachers as to 

the results obtained with students who are obliged to earn 
their own way, and the consensus of opinion has somewhat 
surprised me in that it says somewhat vehemently “No, 
the thing is practically impossible.” 

On the other hand I have been able to find various cases 
proving that it is not impossible. 

Reasons Wuy Free ScHovarsuips Are NECESSARY 
The reasons given are again surprising in their unanimity : 
“The pupil is too tired, especially if he is a singer, either 

to do his best at a lesson or to practice well.” 

“The pupil’s interests are divided with a corresponding 
joss in concentration,” 

“The pupil is obliged to curtail his study with the teacher, 
taking only one lesson a week instead of the necessary two 
or three.” 

“The student economizes on food, is undernourished, es- 
pecially in the case of women students, and the vitality is 
lowered beyond the efficiency point.” 

“Some usher in theaters and suffer from continual colds 
caught in the drafts at the back of the theater.” 

“Some play in moving picture houses, jazz and ragtime, 
and have all their musical ideals shattered or dwarfed and 
distorted,” 

“Some are waiters in restaurants, eat when they are tired 
out, and suffer from stomach trouble.” 

“Some are engaged in teaching, either music or in public 
schools, with little time left for practise and study.” 

“Some work in shops, as secretaries to physicians, etc., 
half time, either mornings or afternoons, the other half of 
the day being given to their study of music.” 

One teacher’s opinion is worth quoting entire. Here it is: 
“To work one’s way through school certainly gives one an 
experience and an understanding of life, a finer perspective 
and evaluation of it than one can obtain in any other way. 
On the other hand, the demands of outside work usually 
require so much of a student’s time and vitality that many 
have very little of either left for the thing they are trying 
to accomplish. So in many cases they are not notable suc- 
cesses in any line. One can practise upon an instrument or 
study some musical subject to some advantage under trying 
conditions, but one can never really sing with an exhausted 
body. All in all it depends upon the individual student 
first and last always. But under any circumstances, if they 
become great in spite of their conditions, might they not 
become greater under helpful conditions and because of 
them? To be a scholar and a thinker requires time and 
opportunity for thought. 
world, the artists, not the artisans.” 

I believe a false attitude towards the study of music, and 
the demands of a musical education, is responsible for many 
of the attempts to work one’s way through the schooling 
period. We have had far too much of the “dilettante” atti- 
tude towards the study of music in all its branches. The 
American student has finally looked upon music .as a trade, 
not, as an art. It is to him a means of making a living, or 
else merely an accomplishment. He has an idea that his 
music study can “take what is left” after he has earned 
his living or indulged in all kinds of pleasures. He sees 
too often only the superficial part of music. He has little 
idea that to be a great musician—yes, even a fairly good 
one—a man or woman must be a highly educated man or 
woman in the art, a well educated man or woman in other 
branches of learning, and, last but not least, a really great 
man or woman in nature, love of humanity, devotion to the 
ideals of life, and in emotional expression and control. 

Harp Work EssentTIAL 


A student would never dream of acquiring a medical edu- 
cation or the learning necessary to become a clergyman or 
an engineer or a lawyer or an architect without facing 
many years of hard grinding work and study, yet the same 
individual will attempt to become a pianist or violinist or 
singer by means of two lessons per week, often only one, 
and will rebel at the necessity of taking other auxiliary 
courses so necessary to make him a real musical entity. 

Therefore the superficiality only too much in evidence in 
musical education is a scandal. 

Little by little music is coming into its own as a power 
in the life of the individual and of the nation. Little by 


It is they who have made the 


little we are learning that music trains the mind, the emo- 
tions and the intuitions. Gradually but surely are we learn- 
ing that the surest cure for the mad rush of the day, the 
love of the material and vulgar, is the appreciation of the 
harmony, the emotional uplitt, the rhythm of music, that 
common language of humanity which, of all the arts, has 
the greatest power to draw people together, to unite them 
in a real ideal, to stimulate in them that love of good and 
decency which we seem today to be so perilously near losing. 

If anyone imagines that such an art, such an influence 
and enormous power can be acquired either technically or 
emotionally or intellectually by anything but unusual ap- 
plication, inspiration, devotion and perseverance, together 
with all one’s energy and vitality, he proves at the outset 
that he is not naturally a musician of worth, or he needs 
the great awakening which the art can give him, 

ConDEMNS CAsTING REFLECTIONS ON Goop INTENTIONS Of 
RESPONSIBLE INSTITUTIONS 

Therefore I condemn in the strongest possible terms the 
recent ignorant effort, to cast reflection upon the giving of 
free scholarships to talented students, and the advertising 
of the same gift by responsible institutions. The reflection 
cast upon the good intentions of such institutions by a 
supposed discovery of some ulterior motive on their part 
for their own gain is beneath notice or even contempt. The 
private teacher has the same right to give free scholarships, 
and to advertise the same for the benefit of the student 
element. That he rarely takes the opportunity is his own 
fault. But it is certainly poor taste on the part, of certain 
teachers who have advertised themselves and their own ex 
cellencies in somewhat questionable taste, to quibble with 
those institutions who announce their gifts in the press of 
the country because it is the only means of making their 
generosity known. 

Surely we aré already ridden with laws which we cannot 
enforce, we are behind hand in our ethics, and irresponsible 
criticism is rife in the land. That the latter is the most 
abominable form of jealousy and cowardice some of us 
already appreciate. Have we not had enough of it and too 
much in the musical profession,-the profession which above 
all others except the church should be free from this de- 
testable and uncharitable indulgence ? 

The meanest person in the world is a thief, and the 
meanest thief‘is he who injures an individual or an insti- 
tution by irresponsible criticism. If such a man wishes to 
take issue with an individual or an institution, let him go 
to such individual or institution and make sure of his direct 
or implied accusation. Then, and then only has he the 
right to speak. No man can be sure of another’s business 
methods or principles until he has personally examined 
them, and no just person fears any examination of his 
conduct. 


Suacests STUDYING THE Lives or THE GREAT MASTERS 


To return to our subject, | would suggest to music stu 
dents that they study the lives of the great composers of 
the past, the great violinists, pianists and singers. They will 
obtain a wealth of information as to what are the require 
ments for a successful musical career, and what sacrifices, 


hard work and self denial these great men and women had 
to endure, They will find that many “worked their way 

they will find that many others were aided by subsidy. But 
they will find that all did the necessary work, faced the 
same task, the same self denial if in different ways. 

_ That the giving of scholarships or assistance in other 
forms has not always succeeded, that many have fallen by 
the wayside, only proves that human nature is still human 
nature, that we have not yet reached the millennium. And 
for one | am rather glad we have not done so, for if we 
had we would all be perfect and there would not be any 

thing more to do, ' 

Let the student pick out at random the biographies of 
great musicians, painters, sculptors, etc., and he will find 
that they all had “fields to conquer,” though of different 
sorts—that they all had first to conquer themselves; thai 
they often had to put up with poverty, lack of food, poor 
clothes, a humble life; that many of them had even to 
copy great scores of music, an endless task, to get musi 
for study. He will find they slaved and dug from child 
hood. He will find in this history that some succeeded and 
others failed; that history repeats itself even now. He will 
get a new stimulus for his own career, and he will find 
that there is no short cut to glory, even if he gets a scholar 
ship, free, framed and advertised. 

And best of all he will find that he can almost do the 
impossible if he has the nerve and the right spirit. 

So | believe that students work their way to 
success, though it is a cruelly hard task. And I would say 
to such, be sure that you have the talent, be sure you 
are on the right road, be sure that you have the right teacher, 
have the courage of your convictions, be proud of-your mis 
sion in life, never forsake your ideals, love your art, love 
humanity and the power of beauty and good, and God be 
with you! 


some can 


EXPRESSION A Cuier Essentiat 

One thing more and | have done. 

The great failing of many American musicians has been 
in the realm of expression, They go before their audiences 
with a lot of technic, but too often with a curious coldness 
and sameness of expression, The object of music is expres 
sion of human emotions and ideals. Technic is not an 
object in itself, but as a means to an end. QOur object is 
expression, yet we cannot indulge in expression without 
technic to express it. We cannot express ourselves unless 
we have something to express, and we cannot get something 
to express unless we understand life in all its phases, and 
unless we understand music in all its phases, its possibilities 
ind limitations, So we cannot be great artists without study 
ing music as music, not merely as a technical problem, a 
physical set of fingers or a voice to conquer. So, whethes 
you work your way, get a free scholarship, or pay for your 
own education, make expression your goal, give rein to your 
emotions, study life, read the lives of others, and remember 
that you must be not merely pianists, violinists and singers, 
but musicians, philosophers, and students of the real psy 
chology and life of our human kind 

And try to remember to have a kind word for the other 
fellow. 





CONSERVATISM JEOPARDIZES MUNICH CONCERT LIFE 


Opera Brings Out Another Novelty—American Artists Appear 


Municu.—Musical activities are plentiful enough this 
season in spite of a general lack of money which, if it does 
not limit the number of concerts, limits at least the number 
of concert-attendants. Even popular stars such as Claire 
Dux, Heinrich Knote and Vecsey, fail to draw the big house 
to which they and we were used; artists of less resonant 
reputation are often glad enough to get a hearing before a 
ninety per cent. wadded house. But although the financial 
calamity is evident on all sides, it seems at times that there is 
also a lack of initiative on the part of the concert-givers in 
regard to the choice of attractive programs. Beethoven, 
Brahms, Bruckner in the symphony concerts; Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin at piano recitals; Schubert, Schumann, Hugo 
Wolf at “song evenings’—that is the monotonous sequence 
of what one gets to hear. ; 

This strikingly conservative note is gradually becoming 
boresome and surely also detrimental to Munich’s musical 
life and reputation. The Musikalische Akademie, Munich's 
oldest concert organization, successfully directed by Hans 
Knappertsbusch, ventures in its programs as far as Reger 
and Paul Graener, but its main stronghold are again the 
three B’s. The concerts of the Konzertverein are hardly 
spoken of. Little or nothing is done for the propagation of 
the younger school of contemporary music; the ignoring of 
everything that does not tread the legitimate path of 
acknowledged good musical behavior appears almost like a 
subconscious general agreement. 

Another series of ten orchestral concerts—and another 
testimonial to Munich’s musical conservatism—is solely 
devoted to symphonic works from Bach to Brahms. The 
first of these was conducted by Clemens von Franckenstein 
(chiefly known as a composer and director of the Bavarian 
state theaters), a fine musician and genuine artist with very 
strongly pronounced interpretative powers. 

ANOTHER OPERATIC NOVELTY 

The opera is doing its best to relieve this deadly monotony 
but this institution, too, cannot take too many risks on 
account of the precarious condition of the Bavarian state 
finances. Judicial economy here seems all the more necessary 
as the attendance of the Opera, although still good, has 
dropped considerably within the last months. Yet the insti- 
tution is doing its utmost to keep in touch at least with 
contemporary musical production. It has recently brought 
out a most charming ballet production of Stravinsky’s Pulci- 
nella, followed a few days later by the first performance of 
Karl Ettinger’s one-act opera, Juana. — 

Ettinger, a native of Munich, belongs to the younger 
generation of modern composers who earnestly strive to 
consolidate late and latest means and acquirements of musical 
expression with an individual style based on acknowledged 
models and logical development. I have the impression that 
in Juana he has not yet quite found himself, but there are 
certain episodes of strong and characteristic musical atmos- 


phere in this opera, which point to a personality with strongly 
marked, superior aims. That he has also a pronounced 
dramatic vein is shown in the few moments of his opera 
where dramatic emotion and expression are really wanted. 
However, the libretto by Georg Kaiser, the famous modern 
German dramatist, which is written in an ambitious literary 
conversational style, proved a handicap for the composer 
and militated against the success of his really sincere effort. 

The story is on the line of the old Enoch Arden plot: a 
wife with two husbands, the first coming hack after having 
been believed dead for six years. He finds his wife married 
to his best friend; and one of them has to withdraw by self- 
chosen death, but Juana solves the problem by killing herself 
in order to save the friendship of the two men. A beautiful 
thought, sure enough, but highly improbable and undramatic. 

AMERICAN Artist IN Trtte ROLE 

The periormance, with Leone Kruse, who is dev loping in 
every way into an artist of high rank, in the beautifully 
rendered title-role, was excellent. Erik Wildhagen, the 
possessor of a remarkably fine and perfectly handled baritone 
voice, and Nicolai Reinfeld were the two chief male charac- 
ters. Leo Pasetti furnished a most suggestive 
play; Hofmiiller’s stage management was beyond 
and Karl Bohm, a steadily rising talent, ( 


scenic dis 
reproach; 
conducted, 
Munich, of course, also had its Johann Strauss Festival 
but it was in every way so near like the Viennese celebra- 
tion, of which Paul Bechert has written so well and exten 
sively, that | can spare myself the trouble of 


commenting 
upon it. . 


lo my mind the best part of this celebration was 
an orchestral concert consisting wholly of Strauss yw sitzes 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch, for the benefit of the 
Children’s Hospital, which is on the verge of financial break 
down. The enormous receipts of this concert (which, by the 
way, had to be repeated) did much towards relic ving this 
charitable institution and avoiding a grevious catastrophe 
Besides that, it was a welcome break in the monoton of 
our concert life. =" 
AMERICAN Visrrors 

American artists are more plentiful again this season than 
they were last year. Leonora Cortes, well on the road t 
pianistic fame, played besides some excellently apt = 
well-made pieces of Alberto Jénas, a variegated and stre 
ous program with brilliant Virtuosity : Laura ad aod 
tivated her audience mainly with the very tasteful interpret 
tion of pieces by Tschaikowsky and Debussy + Thelm Gi ‘ 
a charming and very gifted violinist, won ‘ancsual ake 
on account of her beautiful tone and unbli mished technic 
Lily Petschnikoff, another Ame rican violinist gave ~ me 
musicianly and highly artistic interpretation of the Kre tze 
sonata, thereby proving that she is a worthy com retite > ie 
the front rank of women violinists Hirani ts 
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By Homer Nearing 
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but will depend for his effects on 
Students of the 


future will learn to express musical ideas at the piano, rather 
than train their fingers to fly about on a digital race track. 

An equally important factor in the modernizing of piano 
playing is the new school of composition. The pianist with 
the Chopin-Liszt technic finds his equipment quite inadequate 
when he attempts Goossens or Stravinsky or the later 
Debussy. Nineteenth century virtues are of little account 
when one plays a piece depending for its effect on a beauti- 
ful haze of dissonance. When one can play modern music 
mtelligently his pianistic point of view becomes radically 
changed. He finds that he can use the new technic on the 
old masters as well as the moderns, and the result is a new 
meaning given to the classics. 

It is useless to argue that the old masters would disapprove 
of the new interpretations. Mendelssohn disapproved of a 
free use of the damper pedal, and Bach would probably 
disapprove of our piano altogether. A modern actor’s in- 
terpretation of Oedipus would probably cause Sophocles 
grave concern. The glory of the great masterpieces of com- 
position is that every age can bring to them its own interpre 
tation, and give them a new me aning. A certain amount of 
study of the ultra-modern school (whether one cares for it 
or not) is absolutely necessary for an understanding of the 
piano playing of the future. 

Finally, there is a strong indication that the new piano 
playing will be partly influenced by changes in the instru- 
ment itself. There is a growing demand for smaller pianos. 
The fact that many people live in crowded apartments does 
not altogether explain it. The original pianos were small 
instruments, instruments for the home. With the advent of 
the sledge- hammer virtuoso, enterprising manufacturers vied 
with one another in producing dreadnoughts capable of with- 
standing the most frenzied attacks, 

Now in the sudden vogue of the harpsichord, and in the 
growing demand for smaller, quieter pianos, it seems to me 
that there is a tendency to return to the original type. The 
piano is not an orchestra; it is a harp with hammers, a 
harp that can sing. As the instrument develops more in 
line with its beginning it is only reasonable to suppose that 
the manner of playing it will undergo a decided change 
Modern composers are falling more and more into the natural 
piano idiom, and one cannot help foreseeing a time when 
the piano will be more suitable to the “theater-intime” than 
to the coliseum. 

There will be many changes that we of the present cannot 
even guess at, and perhaps the writer has not divined accur- 
ately in this article. The future will tell its own story. 
In the meantime, he would like to ask pianists to hold to the 
old with faith, not superstition, and to extend a warm wel- 
come to the worthy new. 
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music adequately interpreted.” 


“He is well worth anyone’s attention who is interested in good 


—Wheeling Register. 
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THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


Jane R. Cathcart, Founder President 


TOWN HALL. 
Thursday Evening, JANUARY 21, 1926, at 8.30 o'clock 


JOINT RECITAL BY 


RUTH BARRETT, AA.C0. 


ARTHUR LOESSER, Guest Pianist 


Allegro moderato 
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Prince Obolensky with Daniel Mayer 

Prince Alexis Obolensky, a new basso cantante, who has 
made quite a reputation for himself in Europe and Australia 
and who has recently been in great demand for private musi- 
cales among the social set of New York City, will make his 
official public debut in an Aeolian Hall concert on January 21. 
Prince Obolensky is said to be the of a very fine 
bass voice and an unusual personality. is a member of one 


possess¢ Tr 


He 


Studios photo 
PRINCE 


Muray 


ALEXIS OBOLENSKY. 


of the oldest families of Russian noblemen and in fact the 
Obolensky family tree is linked with the Romanoff dynasty 
somewhere in the distant past. The Prince, himself, is perhaps 
one of the first of Russia’s noblemen to have gained a reputa- 
tion in the musical field. Prince Obolensky. is under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer, Inc., and is being booked for a 
tour in this country next season. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 
Attracts Huge Audience 


concert of the January series at the 
Art, presented by David Mannes 
and his orchestra, was given January 16 before another 
audience of enormous size. At the first concert over 8,000 
people attended, but this number was far eclipsed at (this) 
the second. The program arranged by Mr. Mannes con- 
tained: Overture to- Coriolanus, Beethoven; first move- 
ment from César Franck’s symphony in D minor; Ave 
Verum, Mozart; Bacchanale from Samson and Delilah, 
Saint-Saéns;: Brahms’ Academic Festival overture; Elegie 
and Waltz from suite for strings, by Tschaikowsky, as well 
as Introduction and Finale from Tristan and Isolde, and 
Fire Music from Die Walkiire, Wagner. 

Regarding the renditions of the various numbers, the best 
must be said, as Mr. Mannes’ readings revealed him as a 
musician of unusual ability. Despite the fact that only 
eight orchestral concerts are given annually by Mr. Mannes 
and his orchestra, the attendance is always enormous. The 
next concert is scheduled for Saturday evening, January 23. 


The second free 
Metropolitan Museum of 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The concert presented by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on January 8 and 9 was one of the finest 
that has been heard this season. An all-Wagner program is 
always sure to fill the house, and this was no exception. The 
large audience sat entranced as Leopold Stokowski led the 
orchestra in the prelude to Parsifal, with its deep religious 
element; prelude to Lohengrin, in its delicate beauty, and 
the overture and Venusberg music from Tannhauser, in the 
Paris version. The last part of the program was devoted to 
the Siegfried Idyll, and three selections from Gotterdam- 
merung—Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Siegfried’s Death and 
the closing scene. Both conductor and orchestra seemed 
inspired, for they have seldom, if ever, played better. Dr. 
Stokowski was recalled many times, finally saying “Goodbye” 
before his departure for his three weeks’ winter vacation. 

Lucie STERN IN RECITAL 

An amazing recital was given on January 8 in the Foyer 
of the Academy of Music by Lucie Stern, the thirteen-year- 
old child pianist. In a colossal program which would have 
seemed formidable to a grown-up, she gave evidence of a 
remarkable talent. The opening number was the Bach-Liszt 
fantasie and fugue in G minor, followed by the Liszt sonata 
in B minor. Both were played with the strength of a man 
and a remarkably clear technic. Her later numbers included 
those by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Dvorsky and Dohnanyi, in 
which she exhibited delicacy of tone and a thorough com- 
prehension of the composers’ meaning. Josef Hofmann, 
with whom she is now studying, was present. The good- 
sized audience was most enthusiastic. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ENSEMBLE 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Ensemble played for the 
Chamber Music Association, on January 10, in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford. This organization is composed of 
Thaddeus Rich, violin; Hans Pick, cello; David Dubinsky, 


violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; Anton Torello, contrabass ; 
W. M. Kincaid, flute; Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; Daniel 
Bonade, clarinet ; Anton Horner, horn, and Walter Guetter, 


bassoon, The opening number of the program was Serenade, 
op. 25, by Beethoven, for flute, violin and viola. The flute 
was most prominent and was beautifully played by Mr. 
Kincaid. A suite by Ledebvre for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn 
and bassoon, was also well played. The closing number was 
an octet, op. 62, by Thieriot, for two violins, viola, cello, 
contrabass, clarinet, horn and bassoon. This was given its 
first performance at this concert and proved very interesting. 
AiLsa Craig MacCoit in RECITAL 

Ailsa Craig MacColl gave her first Philadelphia recital on 
January 11, in the Foyer of the Academy of Music, before 
one of the largest audiences that has been seen in the Foyer 
this season. Miss MacColl, daughter of Dr. Alexander Mac- 
Coll, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of this city, 
is a graduate of the London Royal College of Music and 
winner of the Clementi scholarship and Ellen Shaw Williams 
prize. Her program was pleasing and she played extremely 
well, The young pianist exhibited an easy technic and fine 
tone, combined with a pleasing personality. She received a 
profusion of flowers and enthusiastic applause. 

Tue Evurypice Coorus Awarp 

The Eurydice Chorus, associated with the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, founded the Eurydice Chorus Award in 1924 to 
increase the repertory of music composed for women’s voices. 
This season’s award, $100, has recently been announced as 
going to Franz C. Bornschein of Baltimore for his compo- 
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sition, Arethusa, which is a choral work of some magnitude, 
great merit and originality. Honorable mention was given 
to Adolf Weidig (associate director of the American Con- 
servatory of Music in Chicago) for his composition, A 
Serenade, which is charmingly original, The board of judges 
was composed of well-known musicians: Ellis Clark Ham 
mann, Arthur D. Woodruff, Mrs. Sydney Thayer, John F. 
Braun, Mme, Charles Cahier, Mrs. B. F. Rittenhouse, H. 
Alexander Matthews and N. Lindsay Norden. 
M. M. C. 


Chester Wittell in . Historical Piano Recitals 

Chester Wittell is giving a series of eight historical piano 
recitals under the auspices of the Music Club of Reading, 
Pa., ir the auditorium of the Woman’s Club. In presenting 





CHESTER WITTELL, 


this series the club hoped to stimulate a greater interest in a 
thorough study of the piano from its cultural side, an aim 
in which the organization has been eminently successful, the 
critics continually praising Mr. Wittell for giving Reading 
musicians and music lovers an opportunity to hear such a 
wide range of piano literature. 

It is interesting to note that this series of recitals is based 
upon a plan first conceived and carried out by Anton Rubin- 
stein, who chronologically summarized the literature of the 
piano in eight historical programs which he presented 
seventy-five years ago in Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, London 
and Paris. Mr. Wittell states that Such a series has | since 
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been essayed in Europe by several notable pianists and at 
least twice—by Gabrilowitsch and Hutcheson—in America, 
the object being to illustrate in sequential order the history 
and development of piano music from the earliest to the 
present time, devoting an entire recital to each school ot 
epoch, or, as in the case of Beethoven, Sc Procanahy Chopin 
and Liszt, to each composer, Owing to the extensive litera 
ture of the piano it is not surprising that Mr. Wittell has 
had to omit many important works on his programs, and 
he states that his selection therefore has been influenced by 
the necessity for the strictest economy in time. The stamp 
which popular approval has put upon certain compositions 
has also been taken into consideration. However, as Mr. 








Wittell states, these compositions express the composer's 
peculiar idiom as well as those less tamiliar. 
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Louis, Mo.—The sixth pair of symphony concerts on 
Daccaber 18, featuring an orchestral program, opened with 
the adagio from Bach's ¢ major toccata. It was followed by 
the Haydn symphony in D major. Both these numbers were 


nrst performances at these concerts and met with much 


favor. The Weingartner orchestration of Weber's Invita 
tion to the Dance was the third number of the program 
which closed with the interesting Ein Heldenleben of 
Strauss. 

After nearly three weeks without the regular pair of 


concerts, the seventh pair on January 8 and 9 proved a real 


treat. The concert began with the overture, Solonelle of 
Glazounoff. The next number was Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor piano concerto with Mr. Ganz as soloist. On such 


occasions’ as this, when enthusiastic appreciation runs high 
and the thunderous applause of the audience marks enjoy 
ment and approval, it seems almost a pity that other duties 
rob the concert stage of so gifted and popular an artist 
Much enthusiastic demonstration resulted in an encore, after 
which Mr. Ganz became conductor and gave an exceptionally 
satisfying reading of Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony 

The “Pop” concert of December 20 featured several local 
artists and John Kessler played Schelling’s Fantastic suite 
for pianoforte and orchestra and was further represented on 
the program by his own composition, A Little Suite, done 
by the orchestra. Eva Korb Gleason, soprano, sang a group 


of songs by Dorothy Gaynor Blake, with the composer at 
the piano, 
Mr. Fischer conducted at the “Pop” »f December 27. The 


orchestral work was augmented by the chorus of the Pageant 
Choral Society, and the audience joined in community sing 
ing of Christmas songs he following Sunday featured 
harpist and violinist as soloists, drawn from the ranks of the 
orchestra. 


On January 5 Edith Mason appeared in song recital, the 
fourth attraction on the Civic Music League. Isaac Van 
Grove was her accompanist. E. K 

Ralph Angell Praised 

Ralph Angell, who is appearing in many concerts this 
season as accompanist to Francis Macmillen, le ft New York, 
January 12, for another tour with this artist. Louise Gar 
wood, in a recent issue of the Houston (Texas) Press, 
comments as follows: “The accompanist, Ralph Angell, 
showed real talent, ingenuity, and appreciative understand 
ing of his violinist’s style,” while sthe Evansville (Ind.) 


“Macmillen had an accompanist of unusual 
Angell.” 


Press states that 
ability in nn ae 








‘Georges Miquelle, the EMINENT ‘cellist 


Saens concerto, a work of gr 
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“Mr. Miquelle played Saint-Saens Concerto for Cello and orchestra. 
is already known as a ’cellist of excellent abilities, a capable and artistic 


SOURCES are COMPARABLE to his TECHNICAL SKILL.” 


‘at charm in itself and when interpreted with 


the DISTINCTION of Mr. Miquelle’s performance, 


m MIQUELLE 


(Cello and Piano) with Renée-Longy Miquelle, 
pianiste 


A Few Dates Still Available after April 20, 1926 


Ener Drassep, personal representative, 103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Distinguished F enue Cellist 


Scores as Soloist with the 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra, January 10, 1926 


He 


NESS and COONDNESS te hie hence ene nd EASE FEEXL GREAT IMPRESSION on the Sunday crowd. The cordiality of his 
BILITY ind SWEET QUALITY in hi nates inl ‘ “ig eR reception proved the pleasure the ae found nef ser ARTISTRY. 

é “ : oc ish a sll Ai (Charlotte M. Tarsney Jetroit Free Press) 
INTELLIGENT MUSICIAN whose EMOTIONAL RE- 


(Detroit News) 


was heard in Saint- 


it GAINED AN ENCE.” 








ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION. 
RESONANCE, WARMTH and DEPTH, 
FINE PHRASING and the REFINEMENT of his STYLE 


“Musically of much enjoyment was the 
Saint-Saens concerto—a 


PERSUASIVE ARTIST. 
was his reward seemed to come as ENTHUSIASTICALLY irom his 


fellow orchestra members as 


‘The ’cellist tone is one of GREAT 
and his CLEAR bowing, 


oe a 


performance by Miquelle, of the 
facile display a virtuosity by a SENSITIVE 
The STORM of APPLAUSE which 


the HIGHLY PLEASED AUDI- 


(R. H. in Detroit Evening Times) 


trom 


BRILLIANT RECITAL (London, Ont., January 4) 


‘A little ensemble of brilliant technique, of color, of 
imagination and of fluent and dexterous interpretation 
The DELIGHT of the ACHIEVEMENT FAR OUTSHONE 
the ANTICIPATION. 

In ensemble work does one 
REAL ARTISTRY of BOTH 
limpid music was so CLEAR 
that one was conscious only 
" ete (London Free 


and 
players the lovely 
and SILVERY in QUALITY 
of one MASTERLY TOUCH 


sense appreciats the 


Press.) 


FINISHED ime 


: PERFORM 
ANCES were ADMIRABL 


rendered with BRIL 


LIANCY. (his) tone is RICH FINE PHRASING 

: KEEN MUSICAL INSIGHT SKILFUL 
ARTIST (she) is a NOTED PIANIST tone 
is BEAUTIFUL . touch DELICATE yet STRONG 
‘ musical instinct KEEN and reliable interpreted 
with SKILL yitene reese of 
RHYTHM NS friends by her PERSONALITY 


and REMARKABLE MUSICIANSHIP L ete. (Li 
don Advertiser.) 
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QUEENA 


MARIO 


At the Metropolitan Opera House 
Juliette in “Romeo & Juliette” 


New York American, Friday, Janu- 
ary |: 
(QUEENA MARIO as Juliette pos- 
sesses the lyrical vocal manner and 
well. 
and 
cele- 
ever 


a facile coloratura 
She looked fetchingly 
convincingly young as the 
brated damsel for whom a 
clambered up a balcony. 


New York Herald Tribune, 
January |: 
UEENA MARIO’S Juliette was 
pleasing, very agreeable to the eye, 
and performed with zest and effective- 
ness in action, and her quality of tone 
was of very satisfactory clearness. 


equipment as 
attractive 
most 
lover 


Friday, 








New York Times, Friday, January 1: 
HE American soprano added a lux- 
ury of lightness and birdlike ease 

to the heroine’s higher flights. Juliette’s 
waltz song, in sapphire and _ silver, 
stirred the audience after the opera's 
choral prologue. 


New York World, Friday, January 1: 
ER voice warmed to the spirit and 
fervor of the great Shakespearian 

tragedy. In the final scenes of the opera 
when both the drama and the music 
reached their climax, she succeeded in 
imbuing her audience with a feeling of 
the futility and the sombre hopelessness 
of her tragic love. 

“* . “ . ° ” 
Gilda in “Rigoletto 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
December 30: 

N ISS MARIO was an appealing 

Gilda, lovely to look upon and to 
hear. The purity of her voice and the 
ease with which she manages the most 
difficult passages, fit her admirably to 
the role 
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GARCIA, MACKENZIE AND THE LARYNGOSCOPE 


By William A. C. Zerfhi 


(Copyright, 1926, by the Musical Courier Company) 








A perusal of the comments which vocal teachers are in the 
habit of making in regard to the laryngoscope would un- 
doubtedly lead to the conclusion that so far as singing is 
concerned it had proved to be a rather useless and futile 
instrument. We frequently hear it said that Garcia himself 
was disappointed with the results of his discovery and that 
he made no actual use of it in his teachings, and this is 
taken to mean that the .wisest course for a teacher of singing 
to pursue is to eschew its use, in fact to shun it as if it were 
an invention of the devil himself. This attitude derives 
much support from the sayings of Dr. Morrell Mackenzie, 
English throat specialist, who was famous as a voice physi- 
cian in Garcia’s time and who was one of the early users of 
the laryngoscope. 

It is, discouraging, however, to have to relate that much of 
what is quoted in this regard is used in such a way as to 
becloud rather than to clarify the issue, and seems to be 
made particular use of by teachers who are grasping at the 
straw of past opinion in order to bolster up their obsolete 
contentions, Only recently the writer came across an article 
written by a teacher of singing in which Mackenzie's opin- 
ion was given without the slightest intimation that he had 
been dead for over thirty years, and in fact the quotation 
was given the present tense. In the writer’s opinion, it comes 
near to a defamation of so learned a man to attempt to 
pass his opinions, advanced as they were in his day, as a 
product of present day thought, and is an indefensible prac- 
tice. 

_As a matter of fact, while there is much that Dr. Macken- 
zie wrote in regard to the voice which is valid today, new 
discoveries have tendered many of his opinions obsolete, and 
were he alive today there is no doubt that he would be among 
the first to recognize the advance and not cling to his past 
mistakes. What might easily be said to be the most popular 
of quotations from his writings is that the discovery of, the 
laryngoscope threw no new light upon the subject of singing. 
Mackenzie's original remark, however, contained the im- 
portant words, “scarcely” and “up to the present time,” and 
that time was nearly forty years ago. Is it honest and just to 
manipulate the situation so as to make it appear that he was 
convinced that no new knowledge of the vocal processes 
could ever be obtained? 

There are in Mackenzie’s writings a number of other 
statements which should be of interest to the vocal pro- 
fession, and which indicate only too clearly that the vocal 
teachers of fifty years ago were no different from their 
brethren of today. His exasperation at their methods and 
sublime self-satisfaction is clearly expressed when he is 
found to have said: “Certain singing masters are less 
troubled with doubts as to their own infallibility than 
ordinary mortals.” In speaking of the possibility of in- 
vestigating the action of the vocal cords he stated. “Direct ob- 
servation with the laryngoscope is of course the best method 
at our disposal,” though he sanely regarded the information 
thus acquired as only one factor of the matter. That the 
muscular nature of voice production was clear to him is 
evidenced by his insistence that “a singer’s thyro-arytenodei 
(muscles) should be in as good condition as a pugilist’s 
biceps.” 

His realization that many factors concerned with the 
production of the voice were far from being fully under- 
stood is evidenced when in speaking of the soft palate he 
said ; “the movements of this little body are even yet not per- 
fectly understood in spite of its being under constant ob- 
servation.” 

It is interesting to note that Garcia and Mackenzie were 
at odds regarding the use of the laryngoscope, but the writer 
feels convinced that this was largely due to a misunder- 
standing. Mackenzie was fearful that emphasis upon the 
value of the laryngoscope would permit this instrument to 
be exploited at the hands of ignorant and unscrupulous 
teachers who would regard it as a short cut to knowledge 
and as such it might prove to be a boomerang. Garcia 
on the other hand felt that its proper use would be of in- 
valuable assistance in enabling a teacher to understand 
the vocal organ. In regard to this difference of opinion 
Garcia stated: “Although I entirely agree with Dr. Mack- 
enzie that a pupil can become a clever singer without ever 
having seen his glottis, I still believe that some exact scienti- 
fic notions on the formation and the action of the vocal 
organ would be more useful than harmful to the rising 
singer.” 

In the opinion of the writer, the situation which obtains 
in vocal matters today is sufficiently serious to’ warrant 
radical changes in attitude and anything which might tend 
to stimulate inquiry and study should be welcomed. The 
continual emphasis which is placed upon past opinion has 
resulted in a blocking of progress, and actual improvement 
in the condition of vocal matters can hardly be said to have 
taken place. 

Do those who keep the sayings of the past masters con- 
tinually upon their lips really believe that blind repetition 
makes for progress? Do they really believe that a teacher 
who had familiarized himself with laryngoscopic procedure 
and who had taken the trouble to study the physiology of the 
vocal organ would thereupon cast his knowledge aside and 
allow the pupil: to bring about a condition which would 
inhibit the very action which he was trying to establish? 
Surely such absurdities are incredible and are but a feeble 
attempt to discredit those who refuse to accept the dictates 
of the past. 

While it is true that Garcia was disappointed with the 
results of his laryngoscopic investigations, and that he made 
little use of it in his teaching, it must be remembered that 
Gareia’s examination were made upon himself in an ex- 
tremely primitive manner and that he was not successful 
in ever seeing the anterior third of his glottis. Despite 
this handicap, however, he declared that the laryngoscope 
had aided him in clearing up many difficulies and in strength- 
ening his system of teaching. Laryngology, which was 
made possible by his discovery, was a very new subject in 
those days, and accurate information regarding the action 


of the intrinsic muscles of the larynx is even now not easy 
to obtain. Singers’ nodules were so little understood in 
Mackenzie's time that they were thought to be minute 
cartilages located in the substance of the cord and Mack- 
enzie himself made a number of dissections in an endeavor 
to isolate them. Needless to sav he did not succeed. 

If the vocal teacher whose duty is that of providing 
his pupils with accurate knowledge of the processes which 
enable him to sing is to be debarred from using the only 
instrument which can show him the cords in actual function, 
and if the sum total of his knowledge in this regard is de- 
rived from subjective experience or what amounts to mere 
hearsay, how is it to be expected that he can impart really 
worthwhile information. If he flounders in the mire of 
sensations dishing up a conglomeration of “fluidic impulses,” 
“balls dancing upon a stream of water,” “ladder climbing,” 
and “soap bubble blowing,” with which the art of singing is 
infested, what excuse is there for his existence? As far as 
the writer has been able to discover, the function of a 
teacher is to supply accurate information, and not to hand 
out opinions either of his own or of others which have no 
foundation in fact. Is the vocal profession to remain the 
only one which has nailed to its mast the inscription “thus 
far shalt thou go and no further” and skulk behind a 
barrier of sayings of the “past?” 


Zlatko Balokovic’s Immediate Dates 


Ziatko Balokovic, Checkoslovak violinist, will fill three 
interesting engagements during the next two weeks. On 
January 17 he will appear for the University Club of New 
York, on which occasion Prof. Pupin of Columbia University 
will preside as host. Mr. Balokovic will introduce a violin 
concerto new to America. The concerto is the work of Dora 
Pejacsevich, the late daughter of the Croatian ex-Viceroy. 
Mme. Pejacsevich was a composer of note in her native land 
and in this concerto she utilized characteristic Croatian airs 
and dedicated her work to Mr. Balokovic. On January 21 
Mr. Balokovic will appear in Cleveland at the Masonic Audi- 
torium in a special concert for the local Carol University. 
This is the first time that a program of this kind will be de- 
voted to a full recital by a single artist. On January 24 Mr. 
Balokovic will appear’as soloist with the People’s Orchestra 
of Boston, on which occasion he will play the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, This engagement resulted from his outstanding 
success in a Boston recital earlier in the season. 


New Engagements for Anastasha Rabinoff 


New engagements for Anastasha Rabinoff include the fol- 
lowing Chicago appearances: January 14, Palmer House, 
joint recital; 17, Granada Hotel; 18, Sherman Hotel (con- 
vention of United Synagogue League) ; 24, Studebaker The- 
ater; 26, Covenant Club (with Jacques Gordon) ; February 
7, Kimball Hall. New out-of-town engagements are: Feb- 
ruary 13, Wisconsin Theater, Milwaukee (Wis.) ; 23, Deca- 
tur Music Club, Decatur (Ill); 28, soloist, Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis; March 6, Capitol Thea- 
ter, St. Paul (Minn.); 13, State Theater, St. Paul. 

Upon completing the above engagements Miss Rabinoff 
will rejoin the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. 

Another May Stone Artist Pupil in Opera 

Anne Judson, contralto, artist-pupil of May Stone, who 
sang Maddalena in Rigoletto recently; with the Savoy Opera 
Company, was re-engaged to sing La Cieca in La Gioconda 
on January 3. 


HENRY FORD says: 


“Use the old fashioned dances.” 
Everybody is doing it. 








iy 





Here are three books that may be used for 
all the old dances 


PARTY DANCE MUSIC 
For Piano—Price 75c 
Contains: 


Quadrilles (with calls), Polkas, Galops, 

Mazurkas, Polka-Redowas, Waltzes, Lan- 

cers, Quadrilles, Reels and Polka-Ma- 
zurkas 





WHITE’S UNIQUE COLLECTION 
of Jigs, Reels, Hornpipes, ete. 
For Violin and Piano—Price 75c 





WHITE'S EXCELSIOR COLLECTION 
of Jigs, Reels, Hornpipes, etc. 
Violin only 75c Piano Solo 75¢ 





N. B. These books contain all the 6ld dance favor- 
ites of by-gone days. 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40-44 Winchester St. 13E.17th St. 316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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GECILE DE HORVATH 


Pianist 
Re-engagements the Greatest 
Proof of Success 


“Well to the fore in the Guild of Women Pianists.”— New York American 


“A pianist of the first rank, Never 
more prolonged, more wholehearted 
applause than de Horvath received 
here last night. May de Horvath come 
again.”—Boulder (Colo.) News-Her- 
ald, Oct. 21, 1925. 


“There is no matching Cecile de Hor- 
vath as a pianist of intelligence and 
sensibility, quick to the piano as an 
instrument of song as well as an instru- 
ment of percussion.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Her slim fingers seemed to master the 
keys with a superhuman force.” 
Swarthmore Phoenix, Nov. 17, 1925. 


“Of all the pianists who have played in 
Quincy in recent years, none is a greater 
favorite than Cecile de Horvath.”— 
Quincy Whig-Journal, Nov. 19, 1925. 


“A pianist of extraordinary technique. 
Brought out the emotional and tonal 
qualities in almost startling manner.” 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal, Oct. 
16, 1925. 


“One of the most interesting pianists 
that have appeared here this season.”— 
Boston Christian Science Monitor. 





Daguerre Photo 


Places Where Cecile de Horvath Has Appeared from Two to Twelve Times in This and Recent Seasons 


Fort Worth, Texas (2) Philadelphia, Pa. (12) 

Quincy, Ill. (Quincy College) (2) Chicago, Ill. (4) 

Williamsport, Pa. (Dickinson Seminary (2) Swarthmore, Pa. (6) 

Lindsborg, Kansas (Bethany College) (2) New York City (7) 

Westfield, Mass. (2) Arkadelphia, Arkansas (Henderson-Brown College) (3) 


Lancaster, Pa. (2) 


G t , Ky. (G t C 2 : . 
ame gl as ae ©) Blue Mountain College, Miss. (2) 
) 


Ludington, Mich. (2 Chester, Pa. (2) 
St. David’s’ Pa. (2) Plainfield, New Jersey (3) 


A BOX OFFICE ATTRACTION 


“MME. DE H . ERT A GREAT FINANCIAL SUCCESS” 
sob) 2 ote ae (Headline) Swarthmore (Pa.) Phoenix, Nov. 17, 1925 


Hanover, N. H. (Dartmouth College) (3) 


“Concert nets profit to Musical Society” (headline). 
“An audience estimated at about 1,500, larger than at any of the Artist Series last year.’—Boulder News-Herald, Oct. 21, 1925. 





De H th Playi inci Ch ing. Recital Magnificent 
ee eee eenencing one recone (Telegram) Ursuline Sisters, Springfield, Ill. 











CECILE DE HORVATH MANAGEMENT 
E. A. LAKE MAUDE N. REA 


1107—101 Park Avenue, New York City 243 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
: 402 Midland Trust Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
BALDWIN PIANO WELTE-MIGNON ROLLS 
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SUMMER MAS 


JUNE 28 to AUG 





PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON WILLIAM 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER CELEBRATED VOCA 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY MME. AURELIA ARIMONDI ALEXANI 


INTERNATIONALY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER EMINENT HU 


FLORENCE HINKLE LEON SAMETINI CLARE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO RENOWNED VIOLINIST DEAN OF AME 


PIANO PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

Alma W. Anderson Anna Ring Clauson Gertrude Gahl Grace ew . may aaa, ; CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION i 
Maurice Aronson K hc ings Ruby Ginsb D hy M Sei t-. son ~ >) } 
Wille Boo Atkinson Clare T. Dailey Shslee Caabubans a6 !6!lUClha HARMONIC EAR TRAINING| 
j ; AND KEYBOARD HARMONY 


Moissaye Boguslawski Mary Eleanor Daniels Eudora B. Harbers Howard Neumiller Ethel Stenn 
Vera Bowen Elena De Marco Pauline Houck Emily B. Nash Lillian Stumbaugh ~ ~ ‘a 
Julia Lois Caruthers Harry R. Detweiler Mabel Wrede-Hunter Lillian Powers C. Gordon Wedertz CHOIR AND CHORAL CON. 
Hilma Enander Max Kramm Bess Resseguie DUCTING 
W. Otto Miessner 

VOICE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Aurelia Arimondi Belle Forbes Cutter Charles H. Keep Alvene Resseguie Herbert Witherspoon 
Vittorio Arimondi Edouardo Dufresne Howard Neumiller Lucille Stevenson COMPOSITION 


Sara Irene Campbell Rose Lutiger Gannon Jessie Waters Northrop Isaac Van Grove a Set il 
Gordon Campbell Mabel Sharp Herdien Graham Reed Helen Wolverton ORCHESTRATION 
COUNTERPOINT 


ort nee VIOLIN ieiliiis Seat MUSICAL LITERATURE 
, , Guy Hartle Bertha Kribben Myrtle Ronin y Cari Busch 


Max Fischel - ~ ; 
Diamten (elites: Ray Huntington Victor Kuzdo Rudolph Reiners Wesley La Violette 
Arnold Volpe 


CHURCH ORGAN 


Clarence Eddy C. Gordon Wedertz 


MOVING PICTURE ORGAN 
Charles H. Demorest Helen Greenbaum 
VIOLONCELLO VIOLA 


Jaroslav Gons Maurice Goldblatt Max Fischel Arnold Volpe 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANNON AND FUGUE 
Carl Busch Harold B. Maryott Nellie Moench 
Laura D. Harris Pauline Houck Wesley La Violette 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


Herbert Witherspoon Professor Leopold Auer Alexander Raab = eae 4 
(Vocal) (Violin) (Piano) Artistic and sumptuous dormitory ac- 


William S. Brady Arnold Volpe Maurice Aronson commodations for men and women in 
(Vocal) (Violin) (Piano) college building. 


Richard Hageman Sergei Klibansky 
(Vocal) (Vocal) 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and 
Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to 
possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 

















FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUS 


70 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (cotte titsm) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ER SCHOOL 


ST 7 (Stx Weeks) 
» BRADY RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NSTRUCTOR NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


R RAAB EDWARD COLLINS 


ARIAN PIANIST RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


LE EDDY ARNOLD VOLPE 


ORGANISTS ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST and VIOLINIST 
ITALIAN FLUTE © 











EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


CELEBRATED COACH and OPERA CONDUCTOR 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY on PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CARL BUSCH 


WELL KNOWN COMPOSER and THEORIST 


OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 








Amedeo C, Nobili 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 


‘Arnold Volpe 
(Chamber Music) 


Edward Collins 


A. Quensel 


CLASS VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
SIGHT READING 

EAR TRAINING 


Isaac Van Grove 


Richard Hageman 


CLASSES IN ART OF ACCOMPANYING (Vocal, Violin, Opera, ete.) 


(Two Piano Music) TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


VIOLIN 


Professor Leopold Auer 
Max Fischel 
Ray Huntington 


ACOUSTICS 


VOCAL ART AND LITERA. 
TURE 
Harold B. Maryott 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Eston V. Tubbs 





PIANO 


Alexander Raab 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Maurice Aronson 
W. Otto Miessner 


VOCAL 

Herbert Witherspoon 
William S. Brady 
Sergei Klibansky 


FRENCH 


Frank Vaulry 


SLARINET 


o—~dinegen EXPRESSION AND DRAMATIC ART 


Lester Luther 


CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
COURSES FOR SUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ORCHESTRAL AND BAND ENSEMBLE 
Raymond Dvorak 





. P. Burns 
CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA, 
LYCEUM AND HARP 


Elena De Marco 
TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETA- 
TIVE AND CLASSICAL 
DANCING 


Cecille Barnett 
Libushka Bartusek 
Elma Pearl 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Lester Luther 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Fannie B. Linderman 
Elma Pearl 
Margaret Hayes 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 


Piano furnished with each room. Lester Luther 


Prices reasonable. Make reservations 
now. 


FOLK DANCING 
Nellie Moench 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and 
Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge and pass satis- 
factory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


AL COLLEGE. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


TROMBONE 


Carl Braun 














A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
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Yeatman Griffith and Ulysses Lappas 














Greek dramatic tenor, sailed on January 
to fill a long engagement of 
He will sing ten perform 


Ulysse s Lappas, 
16 for Egypt, Ital 
operatic and concert appearances 
ances with the Royal Opera Company in Cairo, including 
Aida, Pagliacci and Tosca In Monte Carlo, with the 
Monte Carlo Opera Company, he will give eight perform 
ances of Carmen, Girl of the Golden West, and Aida; four 
productions of Girl of the Golden West at the Reggio 
Theater in Turin, and two concerts in Athens. After a most 
successful operatic season abroad this summer, appearing at 
Covent Garden, London, and in various other cities, Mr 
Lappas returned in September to fulfill his engagements with 
the Angeles Opera Company, the Philadelphia Opera 
Company and also that of Washington, D. C., besides many 
recitals and concerts throughout this country. His appear 
ance in each city has won the unanimous praise of the press 
for the extreme beauty and intensity of his voice and his 
intelligent and finished portrayal of the various roles. Mr. 
Lappas pays great tribute to Yeatman Griffith, internationally 
renowned vocal pedagogue, with whom he has studied and 
coached the past few seasons. 


and Greece 


Los 


New Course for Teachers and Supervisors 
Inaugurated 


An Institute of Music Education for the special training 
of teachers and supervisors of public school music will be 
inaugurated at the coming summer session of the Pennsyl 
vania State College, State College, Pa Preparations are 
being made to accommodate two hundred music students, 
beginning July 5. Richard W. Grant, present head of the 
department of music at the college, will be director of the 
new institute, and his assitarit will be James D. Price, di 
rector of music at Hartford, Conn. Dr. Will Grant Cham- 
bers, dean of the School of Education and director of the 
summer session, has secured Dr. Will Earhart to present a 
series of lectures on the principles of music education. The 
curriculum for the summer course consists of seventy-eight 
“eredits of music and sixty credits of academic subjects, 
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leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the School of 


Education 


MILAN 


(Continued aad page 6) 

Teatro Chiarella of Torino, in the role of Maddalena in 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier. She has a voice of beautiful 
quality, and uses it with intelligence. She sang the opera 
throughout with dramatic intensity and her solo, La Mamma 
Morta, with much feeling, after which she was warmly 
applauded. This young and promising artist sang six per 
formances of Andrea Chenier at this theater within a 
week. Some record! 


Visitors TO MILAN 
Among the prominent Americans recently arrived in 
Milan who have paid visits to the Musica, Courter’s Milan 
Viviani, young Italian-American bari 
returned from a long, successful tour 
South Americas with the Walter 
Mocchi Opera Co. He was one of the leading baritones 
of that company and sang with success a large numbet 
of performances of the leading roles. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Viviani. Madeleine Keltie, soprano from Boston, 
Mass., who has been singing successfully throughout Italy 
and France the past year, arrived from France and spent 
a few days in Milan before going to Livorno (Leghorn) 
to sing several guest performances of Madame Butterfly 
From there she will go to “> to sing special performances 
of Tosca with tenor Fleta. Earl P. Moore, director of the 
University School of Music, Michigan, also director of the 
Ann Arbor May festivals, is spending some time in Milan 
He is planning festival programs for his immense chorus 
with Vittore Veneziani, the chorus master of La Scala 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Alexander and Dr. D. I. Harris 
from San Francisco, with Mrs. G. P. Cook, Miss Cook, and 
Mr. Cook, Jr., from Honolulu, whi are in their party, are 
making a short tour of Italy. They spent several days in 
Milan and attended several performances at La Scala. Mr. 
Alexander is a music enthusiast and vice-president of the 
San Francisco Opera Association. Other San Franciscans 
Frank W. Healy, the concert manager, and Mrs. 
who stopped to hear a number of La Scala per 
They will return home in January. 
A NTONIO 


(,aetano 
tone, who has just 
through Central and 


Once are 


were 
Healy, 


rormances 
BASsI. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Notes 
CincINNATI, On10.—The program given by the Cincinnati 
Orchestra on December 19 and 20 was one of unusual variety 
First in order was the overture to Il Matri 
monio Segreto by Cimerosa. The simplicity, almost naiveté 
of this music was refreshing. In general style it re 
minded greatly of the manner and method of Mozart. The 
themes were fresh and merry, and the treatment piquant. 
Next came the Bartdk Dance Suite for Orchestra. This 
was its second performance in Cincinnati, as the orchestra in 
troduced it here last season. It gained greatly in appeal upon 
second hearing. Through the strange web of cacophonous 
sound there began to appear a language, as though from 
another world, but with a sincere and undisputed mes 
sage. Especially the refrain, which binds the various move 
ments into a unity, the fourth section Molto tranquillo, and 
some passages in the second section, allegro molto, found 
favor. Hans Kindler, who was the soloist of the occasion, 
came next with the variations on a Rococo theme for cello 
and orchestra, by Tschaikowsky. The variations are tune- 
ful and workmanlike, but they are the Tschaikowsky of the 
light piano pieces, rather than of the fifth and sixth sym 
phonies, or of Francesca da Rimini. What there was of 
beauty in them Mr. Kindler extracted. His tone is most 
luscious and his technic superb. The audience was delighted 
with him, and gave him a rousing ovation. After being 
recalled he played a charming little encore, which showed 
off the lighter side of the grave and dignified cello, and which 
pleased the audience hugely. Altogether, his reception may 
well be accounted a triumph. The latter half of the program 
was devoted to a performance of the Brahms fourth sym 
phony. Reiner’s rendition of this symphony laid emphasis 
upon its sober quality, upon the elegiac fullness of its lyric- 


and interest 





Gieseking, 
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JAMES MASSELL, 
distinguished Russian voice specialist, whose book, To Sing 
or Not to Sing, is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 


symphony had received close 

introspective quality of the 
music and of Brahms’ spirit were fully understood. This 
was the last concert before the close of the year. An 
interval of more than a month elapses before the next. 


was evident that the 
the meditative, 


ism. It 
study, and that 


Chamber Music Society Entertained 

On their recent tour in New England the members of the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco were the guests 
for three days at the beautiful country estate of Julian de 
Cordova at Lincoln, Mass. Complimentary to Mr. de Cor- 
dova, Messrs. Persinger, Ford, Firestone, Ferner and Hecht, 
the members of the society, gave a recital for Mr. de 
Cordova and his friends in the beautiful Gothic library and 
art gallery of his home. In this beautiful setting of rare 
old tapestries and priceless objects of art, the music of 
Mozart, Foote and Kreisler was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
guests, comprising the best known society people, artists and 
musicians of Boston. 


Associated Clubs to Hold Singing Meet 


Competitive singing for the first time will become an 
activity of the Associated Glee Clubs of America when it 
is introduced in connection with their annual meeting and 
concert of February 6 in New York City. The contest 
will be held on the afternoon of February 6. Each com 
peting club will be judged upon its singing of the prize 
song, George Henschel’s Morning Hymn, and of a song of 
its own choice. The judges are to be Hollis Dann, director 
3 the Department of Music Education, University of New 

York; Walter Henry Hall, professor of Church and Choral 
Music, Columbia University, and Harry O. Osgood, associ- 
ate editor of the Musicat Courter. Honors and trophies 
are the prizes offered. 

A Social Secretariat Established 

\ Social Secretariat has been established in connection 
with the Spur, of which Martha Maynard will be the direc- 
tor. The Secretariat is an entertainment service where 
hostesses of the social world and organizations may place 
halls, benefits, concerts, dinner parties, weddings, and chil- 
dren’s parties for management. Dorothea Walton will be 
associate director with Miss Maynard. 


D’Alvarez and Gieseking at Biltmore 
The sixth Biltmore 


Musicale will be held in the ballroom 
Biltmore Hotel, January 22. Among the artists ap- 
are: Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, and Walter 
German pianist. 


of the 
pearing 





appearances at the 
Washington, 


try with 
Music 
Matinee Musical Club in 
Beethoven 


Festival in 
at the 
guest artist of the 
York, Mr. 


the critics. 


\ssociation in 


with George Barrere on Jan. 24 and 31, 
returning in time 


House on March 18. 


Said Lawrence Gilman in the Herald 


concerning the recent Beethoven 


cert: 
che rd, 


style and quality. 


turies and a half ago; of Morley 


perishable song for Shakespeare.” 





PENING his second season in this coun- 
Chamber 
a recital 
Philadelphia and as 
New 
Richards has won generous praise from 
Following his three New York recitals 
the 
harpsichordist will make a transcontinental tour, 
to give his concert at the White 


bethan oaks, brushing off the bees, contriving an im 


LEWIS 


GHARDS 


HARPSICHORD 


Tribune, 
\ssociation con- 
of his playing were admirable.” 
“Mr. Richards, admirable player of the harpsi- 
played for us, with fine comprehension of 
We shall remember longest that 
vision called up by Mr. Richards of William Byrd, 
weaving his delicate golden counterpoint three cen- 
under his Eliza- 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Direction: GEORGE ENGLES 
STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 


been hard to surpass. 
the 
mastered the very difficult technique of the harpsi- 
chord; he has also apparently steeped himself in its 
traditions. 
Under his fingers the music does not merely sound. 
It lives. 


“The crisp clarity of tone and sparkling vivacity 


“Lewis Richards, on a harpsichord and not a 
modified piano, 


music 


Ye rk 
“Mr. 


performance was one it would have 


AID Olin Downes of the New 


concerning the same concert: 


Times, 

Rich- 
ards’ 
He drew masterfully upon 
instrument. 


resources of the He has not only 


Every effect of the instrument is his. 


” 


\nd the New York Evening World critic wrote: 


It was the Evening Journal which said: 


played a quantity of Elizabethan 


and played authentically and expertly.” 
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Ouin Downes, N. Y. Times 
W. J. Henperson, N. Y. Sun 


Grena Bennett, N. Y. American 


Paut Morris, N. Y. Eve. World 


thrilling.”’ 
. Y. World , = 
“One of the best recitals of the season 
N. Y. Herald Tribune (headline) : 
“Szigeti Wins triumph at First Recital.” 
Irvinc Weir, N. Y. Bve. Journal 


“Proved himself to be a violinist of high 


INDIVIDUALITY” 


“This was violin playing of an exceptional order.” 


rank.”’ 


“An admirable violinist who will make the group of 
popular Russian fiddlers look to their laurels 


“Played with great restraint, with exquisite taste, 
with uncanny perfection in technical matters. His 
stormy, emotional interpretation of the Bloch was 


“The cleanest, the most technically finished we have 
heard in years (not even excepting Kreisler’s.”’ 


Available October 15, 1926, to February 15, 1927 
NOW BOOKING 


Second New York Recital 
February First, Evening, Aeolian Hall 


) 


| “4 VIOLINIST WHOSE ART IS MORE THAN THE EPISODE OF A 





have had more than enough of exaggeration of style, of sensationalism. Szigeti 
| will win on the strength of his sincerity, his simplicity, and his aristocracy—all of them 
i elements which few musicians possess in such degree.” 
in The Musical Digest, December 22, 1925. 


| “TH success will mean a great deal for interpretative music in this country. We 


Pierre V. R. Key’s Observation 


Pirrs SaANporn, N. Y. Telegram 

“Poise, control and an e.ucting taste. Fine, clean, 
musical performance.’ 
Lawrence GiLMan, N. Y. Herald Tribune 

“Mr. Szigeti won a substantial and enviable success 
He read memorably the beautiful concerto.” 
N. Y. Evening Post 

“His tone is warm and round; there is a depth of 
feeling in it.” 
Linton Martin, Philadelphia North American 

“Szigeti fairly dazzled by his beauty of tone and 
his remarkable facility.’ 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (headline) 

“Hungarian Violinist Displays Fine Artistry.” 
Philadelphia Record 

“It was a real joy to hear such playing, a feeling 
shared by the clamorous audience and the entire or 
chestra,”’ 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 





Steinway Building 


New York 





Baldwin Piano 


Packard Building 


Philadelphia 











SEASON” 


Olin Downes, New York Times. 


SZIGETI 





NEW YORK 


TIMES, 








DECEMBEK 19, 
MUSIC 


By OLIN DOWNES, 














Joseph Szigeti’s Recital, 

De Musset remarked that while his 
glass was small it was his own. An 
artist’s style may be intimate or com- 
manding, he may deal in broad brush: 
strokes or effects of miniature; the 
first and last requisite is that he ¢@o a 
beautiful thing and reveal himself in 
| doing it. 
| These cogitations are induced by the 
| vietia recital of Joseph Szigeti last 
night in Aeolian Hall. This was Mr. 
Szigeti’s first appearance in recital in 
| New York. He had performed several 
days previous tn Carnegie Hall with 


|; formance on that occasion had bred 
curiosity to hear him uncer more inti- 
| mate circumstances. The result justi- 
| fied expectations. Mr, Szigeti appears 
| to be most himself and to show most 
| effectively the different phases of his 
artistic personality, when he can get 
close to his audience and discourse the 
nusic of different composers. He played 


Prokofieff, Veracini, Dvorak-Kreisler 
and Paganini. He met each of these 
creative personalities on his own ground, 
yet with individual perspective, anc, 
within a self-appointed scale of values, 
| achieved effects of much variety and 
; artistic value. Mr, Sziget! never relied 
| upon superficial means for his results. 
He was always the finished virtuoso, 
the distinctive musician, 

The violinist found lyricism in Bach 
as well as Mozart. Some may have 
wished for more breadth and ruggedness 
in moments of the G minor sonata; none 
would claim that the music sonata 
lacked line, or dignity, or rare tonal 
beauty. Mozart's concerto seemed an 
ideal means for the expression of such a 
talent. Not only was the technical 
method more than adequate in polish, in 
perfection of legato, in the splendid con- 
trol of many shades of tone and color, 
but there wag the underlying Mozartean 
spirit—the mercurial lightness, the 
transparency, the warmth as well as 
grace in the singing of melodies, the 
vivacity and rhythmic life demanded 
by a Mozart finale. There was phrasing 
to delight the classicist, but not a par- 
ticle of the dry classicism that some 
mistake for an authentic representation 
‘of tradition. This was violin playing 
and Mozart playing of an exceptional! 
order. 

There was a lightning change from the 
radiant Mozart to the savage, rhapsodic 
Orientalism of Ernest Bloch His two 


| 

\' 

} last night Tartini, Bach, Mozart, Bioch, | 
] 

} 

! 





pieces, ‘‘Vidui’’ and ‘‘Nigum,'’ .are ma 

terly in their brevity and intensification 
of mood. They say much in little, and 
are Hebraic in the emotional force and 
the jagged contour of the melodies 
They were given their true character, 
their utmost significance, ‘\by Mr 
Szigeti, and this without an instant of 
ugliness, roughness or bad tast¢ The 
tone assumed a Now censuousness and 


there was a dramatic accent that would 
have been unexpected in a leas Intuitive 
player, 

The recital had these and other dis 
tinctions, It proved the appearance of 
violinist whose art is more than an ep! 


1925. 





the Philadelphia Orchestra, and his per- | 








sole of a season. Mr. Szigeti is an indi- | 


viduality among his colleagues, i 
musician of a fine grain, with thing 
indubitably his own to say., 
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had opportunity to admire her charming personality, cap- 
tivating manners and vast knowledge. As chairman of the 
et YTHAM GOSSIP committee for Germany at the International Music E-xhibi 
tion in Bologna in 1888, Mr. Pirani piloted her about, and, 
in addition, values a precious souvenir, a diamond pin given 
him by the late Queen. An inaugural hymn was composed 
and directed by him at the time, when he had the good 
luck to be near the Queen at a reception given foreign 
iter delegates; he was astonishd to hear her address every one 
, hig - OF these foreign, men in his native language, causing ex- 
pressions of unbounded admiration for Queen Margherita. 
Another event was at an opera performance, and as soon 
as the Queen appeared there were roars of “long live our 
gracious Queen” this increasing in a mighty crescendo. 
Mr. Pirani possesses many mementos and decorations be- 
stowed upon him by foreign governments. 











‘ 
Creorg togers 
finely. Other 

German and French 

Edwin Walker (who 

n, in an aria and 


h Mrs. ¢ annes Greater N. Y. Music AND Dramatic CLus 


The January 5 gathering at the Ampico studios of the 

Greater New York Music and Dramatic Club, Elizabeth 

MARGHERITA G. Black, president, brought six program numbers. Jean 
mality of the dead Queen Stockwell, violinist, played with excellent tone. Alice Mar- 
an article in the Herald guerite Hawkins, vice-president of the club, sang One Fine 
‘irani, who many times Day with beautiful voice. Mala Bozka, Czechoslovakian 


SOMETHING ESOTERIC ON THE MUSICAL 
HORIZON, 
Nobodyes Gigge is being played in New York by George Bar- 
‘6 ene e e we rere, distinguished flutist, and Lewis Richards, harpsichord- 
ae y ‘ f t B; t th { th ll ae ist, preparing for what promises to be one of New York's 
A really magni 1cen ari one a rl S. most unique recital series this winter, Besides giving all of 
— Albany (N. Y. ) Knickerbocker Press. the Bach sonatas for flute and harpsichord, a heretofore un- 
known feast to metropolitan music lovers, they are intro- 
© ° ’ ducing many new works by such composers as Roussel, Ibert, 
Partial List of Mr. Baer’s December Appearances Jarnach, Milhaud, Paul Hindemith and Frederic Schlieder, 
. — ° . , . on three successive Sundays, beginning on the evening of 
SOLOIST with New York Symphony Orchestra: January 17 in the new Steinway Hall auditorium, at the 
N.Y fashionable hour of nine, (Kadel & Herbert photo.) 





“Frederic Baer as Don Pizarro (in ‘Fidelio’) was the most successful interpretation of the afternoon.”— 
Herald Tribune. 





pianist, played modern works, showing herself an unusual 


SOLOIST with Mendelssohn Club of Albany (N. Y.) in Concert: performer. Bertram Zuckerman showed himself a very 


we: . , . ° 8 P ° alente ¥ P nm ; : le Danie 
“This young vocalist made a tremendous impression. He has a voice of exquisite quality. He sang with great talented JORES gee in Oh, a Moon ag i W ants Peace. 
beauty of tone, exquisite poise and reserve. The performance was a great revelation of the power, taste, mood A one-act play had in it three Japanese characters, imper- 


and dramatic intensity of this remarkable artist. He was recalled many, many times. The Albanians were sonated by Margaret B. Le Compte, Cliff Lengren and 
enthralled.” —Albas:y (N. Y.) Times-Union. Albert D. Chapin, this being well put on by Grayte Hull. 


It was an evening of which President Black may well be 


SOLOIST with the Worcester (Mass.) Oratorio Society in “The Messiah”: proud, 


“He puts that bit of extra work into his solos that raises him from the ordinary singer to the artist.”—W orcester POTTER AND RANDEGGER IN 
Daily Telegram. Madame Butterfly was given as an operalogue by Mar- 
guerite Potter at Pilgrim's Hall, with arias on the Victrola, 

SOLOIST with the Schola Cantorum of New York: January 18. January 25 she will give a musicale in the 
same hall, with vocal and instrumental selections, also stere 
opticon views. Giuseppe Aldo Randegger will give Italian 
music, January 27, with piano selections, at Washington 
° ° ° Irving High School. The regular monthly luncheon of the 
Available for Concerts— Oratorios—Festivals New York Public Lecture Association will be held January 

23, at the Town Hall Club. 


Hans Merx ReturNs FROM Europe 
The baritone and vocal teacher, Hans Merx, returned to 
New York, January 2, on the steamer Arabic, following a 
successful tour of the Rhine cities of Germany; he plans 
giving three New York recitals, 


Board oF Epucation Lrcrures 





“Of outstanding merit among the soloists was Frederic Baer, an American baritone whom you could understand 
and who always knew just what to do."—New York Evening Journal. 


Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 














Brick CuurcH Friay Noon Musi 
American composers of the present day were heard at 


Dr. Clarence Dickinson’s January 15 noon hour at the 
i Brick Church, with Doris Doe, contralto, and Godfrey 
i Ludlow, violinist. January 22 music of England will be 
i} heard, Louise Hubbard, soprano, and Rozsi Varady, ’cellist, 
i assisting. 


(American Contralto) National Opera Club Operatic Concert 
| Mrs. Clarence Weeks greeted the many members and 
guests, in festive array, at the January 14 operatic concert 
and ball of the National Opera Club, Mme. von Klenner, 
president, held in the roof garden, Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
Some thirty singers, forming the Club Chorus, began and 
x ended the program, singing choruses from Lombardi, La 
> Tarantella, and scenes from Der Freischiitz under the capable 
A ppearing in Her direction of Carl Fiqué; these were very effective, especially 
the last named, in which the soloists were Eugene Bishop, 
Eugenie Lahm, Beatrice Fritz, Sophie Ulman, Rose Browne, 
STRING QUARTETTE PROGRAM Gertrude Neal, Mathilde Radlauer, Ruth Malley. Charlotte 
Lund sang three operatic airs and was never in better voice ; 
Mr. Peavey, her pianistic coadjutor, assisted as vocalist in 


unique in the fact that it is The Jewels of the Madonna. Arcadie Birkenholz played 


. Kreisler and Massenet pieces with Ampico accompaniment, 
in which there was artistic synchronization, these winning 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC recalls, and later added to his laurels in Dvorak, Chaminade 
and Sarasate works. Carl Fiqué was twice recalled after 
his altogether effective eae of Saint-Saéns’ transcription 
of the Aicestis music, on this occasion he appeared for the 
first time in years as solo pianist, his many friends admiring 
SCRANTON PA Jan 19th his clean-cut technic and interpretation. Amy Ray-Sewards 
. . . i] sang with abundant temperament Saint-Saéns’ Mon Coeur, 

and was warmly applauded. Accompaniments were furnished 


NEW YORK CITY, Carnegie Hall—-Feb. 8th | by Katherine Noack Fiqué, the Ampico, and James Caskey, 


and dancing (Frank Holland, floor manager) concluded the 








affair, which must be naanered as a fine success. 


WASHINGTON, PA.— Feb. 11th | 


Violinist from Hungary to Make Debut Here 
Deza de Kresz, Hungarian violinist, recently heard here 
as leader of the Hart House String Quartet, will give his 


c a | New York debut recital at Aeolian Hall on January 29. Mr. 
Personal Representative: LEONA M. KAHL de Kresz was for years head of his own quartet in Bucharest 


64 Bank Street + é New York, N. Y. } for the Queen Carmen Sylva. He was also successor to 

’ jj Carl Flesch as professor of violin at the Conservatory of 
Phone: Watkins 5347 Bucharest and was well hota as a violinist in Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Paris, Budapest, Cologne, and Vienna. In 1923 he came 
to this side of the Atlantic to tour Canada and since his 
arrival has done much to carry on the ideals of fine musi- 
cianship in that country. 
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FLORENCE EASTON 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


“AS GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA.” 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


—PP SS 


POLIS 


AS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Florence Easton, one of the most important so- 
pranos at the New York Metropolitan Opera House, 
a singer of splendid experience and repertoire, was 
soloist. Easton has a true dramatic soprano voice, 
generous in volume, and of clear, even quality. She 
naturally brings to the interpretation of operatic 
airs all the style and poise which come from years of 
singing under distinguished conducting and in exact- 
ing circumstances.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press, Oct. 30, 
1925. 


“Easton sings with casual effortlessness. No 
straining, no unnecessary dramatics. Much applause 
follows ‘Pace, pace mio Dio,’ and flowers. But it is 
at the end of the concert after she has sung the Pre- 
lude and ‘Liebestod,’ from ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ that 
conductor and prima donna receive their greatest 
ovation. Four times she is forced to return to the 
stage, the last time led by the conductor who had 
gone to the wings for her.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
Oct. 30, 1925, 


“The art and personality of Florence Easton was 
an acquaintance highly appreciated. The singer 
showed her surprising versatility by singing music of 
opposite styles as the ‘Pace, pace mio Dio,’ from 
Verdi’s ‘La Forza del Destino,’ ‘Vissi d’arte,’ from 
‘Tosca,’ and the closing scene from Wagner’s ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’ with equal candor, conviction and skill. 
Her voice is a clear and sympathetic soprano well 
versed in coloratura work but also fully adequate for 
the requirements of the dramatic soprano. Easton 
unfolded her art at its height of intensity and im- 
pressiveness.”—Minneapolis Journal, Oct. 31, 1925. 


“Here is a powerful, electrifying voice, smooth as 
strained honey and with enough reserve strength to 
give at all points no worry as to her ability to reach 
and hold the highest or most dangerous rung in the 
ladder. With the lapse of one or more orchestral 
numbers she came again to sing the ‘Liebestod,’ from 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ by Wagner. Here after sitting 
calmly for nine minutes while the orchestra played 
the prelude, she rose majestically to her feet and sang 
the difficult part with fire and assurance. Her por- 
tion was a most enthusiastic reception from her audi- 
ence.”—Minneapolis Daily Star, Oct. 31, 1925. 


“Easton sang with power and dignity. She carried 
the ‘Queen of Sheba’ air impressively against the Or- 
chestra’s accompaniment and made an even better 
impression with the Debussy aria in which the pure 
ly toned violin choirs sustained her big voice to good 
effect. She was rapturously applauded. As an en- 
core the prima donna gave part of the Jewel Song 
from ‘Faust.’”—Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Nov. 14, 1925. 


“Easton is one of the few operatic stars who can 
create her atmosphere without the extraneous assist- 
ance of costume and scenery. Her magnificent voice 
is a dramatic soprano, and her consummate skill in 
using it brings a thrill of its own. A charming face 
and figure, and an extremely chic and becoming cos- 
tume were additional bids for favor from a large and 
mostly feminine matinee audience. The aria ‘Plus 
grand dans son obscurite,’ from Gounod’s opera, ‘The 
Queen of Sheba,’ brought innumerable recalls, and 
the second number, the aria and recitative from De- 
bussy’s ‘The Prodigal Son,’ aroused even greater en- 
thusiasm. As an encore there followed the ‘Jewel 
Song’ from ‘Faust,’ so ravishingly sung as to restore 
all its charm to this sadly abused studio favorite. 
Faston’s perfect enunciation alone was a delight.”— 
Blanche Furth Ullman, St. Louis Star, Nov. 14, 1925. 


“Among the highlights of the day were the admir- 
a‘le singing of Florence Easton in Walter Dam- 
rosch’s concert version of ‘Fidelio.’”—New York 
Evening World, Dec. 7, 1925. 


“It was Florence Easton who sang the part of 
Leonore—with musicianship, style, assurance and a 
clear diction.”—Pitts Sanborn, New York Telegram, 
Dec..7, 1925. 


“Easton gave the jnterpretation expected of her, 
one that combined excellent vocalism with experi- 
enced musicianship and that made much of Bee- 
thoven’s music.”—Olin Downes, New York Times, 
Dec. 7, 1925. 


BALDWIN PIANO 


For Terms and Available Dates 
ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 
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HER ATMOSPHERE WITHOUT THE EXTRANEOUS ASSIST- 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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PARIS HEARS MANY 


MUSICAL COURIER 


RECTITALISTS 


AS WELL AS ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Operas, Too— 
summer season the editor of a 
here in Paris told me that 
ig concerts in Paris was 
I told 
artists gave con 
There could 
fifty pays its own 
cannot find space to print re- 

object in giving recitals 

rive their concerts in the 

re of by the newspapers 

have had to’ go to much 
give reports ol visiting artists 


nis.—At the end of the 
well known musical paper 
umber of American artists giv! 
ler than usual and he asked me 
! American musical 

Sake Of the press m 
concert in 


why it was so. 


tices 


LoveLy TANNHAUSER 


to the Opera to hear Tannhauser, 
lar in Pari Those who know 

Wagner will rember the disas- 
Pannhauser during the early 
Even now the performance 
reasonabl« 


here 
mipose! carcer 
be desired There can be no 
French audience. But the 
bright, crisp, and Carmen 
iit the Wagnerian music The conductor was always 

in advance of the singers in the solo numbers, as if 
ntended t get the curtain down by a given time. The 
ruses were often out of tune and the singer generally 
cre, with the exception of Elizabeth, Wolfram, and 
nhauser, which latter role was sung by the great French 
r, M. Franz. His work is highly esteemed in the opera 
ld of France. He very large following ot 
whenever he choses to appear in recital. He would 
American tour in concerts and recitals. He 
repertory of Wagnerian operas in French is 
him in getting engagements in American 
and he is selecting songs and arias 


a French text for a 


the pertormanice was too 


i wor also has da 


iriends 
like to make an 
knows that hi 
ot no service to 
opera however, 
for concert programs 
Many 
[The orchestral concerts of Paris are exceedingly well 
patronized. I have looked in occasionally to hear the orches 
tra of the conducted by Gaubert, the Lam 
oureux conducted by Paray, the Pasdeloup conducted by 
Rhéné-Baton, and the Colonne conducted by Pierné. They 
are all good, but might easily be better if the present high 
cost of living did not make rehearsals too expensive. I am 
sure these orchestras used to play with more finish in the old 
days when | was a student in Paris. Lola Bossan has re- 
cently started a series of orchestral concerts for the purpose 
f introducing foreign conductors and unknown music to the 
Parisian public The last concert by the Orchestra Phil 
harmonique was conducted by Schneevoigt, who directed a 
fine performance of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique. This com 
poser is not popular to French ears. For some reason or 
other the critics here have decided that Tschaikowsky is 
not to be commended to French audiences 
ANTHEI 
{ forced my way through the densely packed audience in 
the hall of the Modern Decorative Arts to hear George 
Antheil and Olga Rudge, two Americans, play several sonatas 
for piano and violin, composed by George Antheil. They 
seemed to be well received by the crowd which filled every 
part of the room to suffocation. The music is of course very 
modern and peculiar, but Antheil has succeeded in gaining 
the attention of a large part of the Parisian public. The 
composer is an excellent pianist who can present his music 
in a way that does justice to it 
A QUARTET FROM 
The Glazounoff String Quartet of Moscow gave two 
concerts of chamber music in Salle Gaveau which had the 
enthusiastic support of the Russian musical public in Paris. 
Che most remarkable features of this organization is the tone 
quality of the instruments on which the players play. I was 
told by a Russian refugee that the instruments had been 
appropriated by the government and were lent to the Gla- 
zounoft Quartet. The music that they played, however, be- 


houses 


CORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Conservatoire 


COMPOSITIONS 


Moscow 


Americans Please 


longed to everybody. I could not see the necessity for a 
quartet to come all the way from Russia to play Ravel, for 
instance, with no remarkable distinction of style. 


AT THE SALLE 

| attended a vocal recital in the Salle Marchesi, as the 
commodious hall in Blanche Marchesi’s vocal school is 
called. In a sporting sense the young ladies who sang are 
amateurs, in that they do not make their living yet by 
public singing. Sut vocally and technically these singers 
are in every sense of the word well equipped. They could 
take their places on any concert platform. Some of the 
natural voices are exceptionally fine, and under the expe- 
rienced guidance of Madame Marchesi will yet achieve 
greater things than I heard at the recital. Mary Miller, 
Enid Settle, May Keene, Margaret Child, Helen Trove. 
Gladys Field, Edith Langstaff, sang splendidly various selec- 
tions from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Verdi’s Aida, Massenet’s 
Herodiade, Meyerbeer’s Prophet, Saint-Saéns’ Samson et 


MARCHESI 


“MAY PETERSON 
THRILLS, CHARMS 
AND CAPTIVATES 
HER AUDIENCE; 
HER SINGING 
SUPERB AND 
LOVELY.” 


The Amarilio (Tex.) Post, in a headline 


said the above about May eterson, 
soprano, formerly Opera Comique and 
Metropohtan Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
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Dalila, Weber's Der Freischiitz, Ambroise Thomas’ Mignon. 
The arias were the most exacting numbers from the most 
famous operatic works, and the interpretations were excel- 
lent. The large audience in the hall was very demonstrative 
and evidently greatly pleased. 

Purits Grve 


BYRNE OPERA 


John Byrne, the American singing teacher here, who has 
a school for a complete course in opera, oratorio and con- 
cert, has been presenting several operas in order to give 
an opportunity to English speaking vocal students of appear- 
ing on the stage, in spite of a more or less faulty pronuncia- 
tion of the Italian or French of the libretto. Three of the 
operas recently given were Rossini’s Le Barbier de Séville, 
Puccini's La Tosca, and Gounod’s Faust. The operas were 
given thesrical representation with orchestras under the 
direction of well known conductors and the results were 
really beyond the expectations of those who knew how well 
the young singers sang in the studio. The stage and the 
costumes seemed to make them live the parts they were 
acting. The artistic director of the Byrne Vocal Studios is 
Emile Frances. Georges W ague of the Conse rvatoire teaches 
acting, Madame Duval explains French diction, Sig. Paventa 
does the same for Italian diction, and Marcel Chadeigne of 
the Opéra is the coach, 

YounG AMERICAN Soprano LIKED 

1 went one Sunday evening early in December to hear 

a young American soprano who has been studying with 


January 21, 1926 


Florence Holtzmann, the American singing teacher who has 
prepared so many eminent artists for the operatic and the 
concert stage. The young singer’s name is Hortense Green. 
She has more than a beautiful voice; she has musical intelli- 
gence. Her success was instantaneous and pronounced. If 
she had been prepared with a dozen more songs I believe 
the delighted audience would have been willing to listen. 
Hortense Green had finally to come out and say that she 
had no more songs with her. I expect to hear more of 
this charming young vocalist in the near future. 

E. W. Allemann, a Swiss tenor who has spent several 
years in America, gave a vocal recital in the hall of Civil 
Engineers’ Institute about the middle of December, present- 
ing an excellent program which included songs by Handel, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, as well as many pleasing 
works in Italian and English. He is the possessor of a 
robust voice of great range, which is as pleasant in soft 
passages as in loud. Hé also has the merit of pronouncing 
distinctly his words. He was well received by his audience 
in spite of the fact that he was a stranger in Paris and 
without a following of friends to give him encouragement. 

A Vioitn Favorite 

The violinists have been many—that is to say, many were 
called, but few chosen. One of the most finished and refined 
artists of the violin today is Albert Jarosy. His recent 
recital in the Salle Gaveau showed him at his best in 
Mozart’s concerto in D, and a suite by Padre Martini. The 
purity of his tone and perfect intonation were a joy in 
themselves, apart from any question of interpretation. His 
last group consisted of modern and romantic works, includ- 
ing the very brilliant Theme and Variations by Paganini- 
Spaulding. 

A New Srar ApPeARS 

A star of the first magnitude suddenly appeared in the 
musical firmament of Paris a few days ago, carrying the 
public and the press alike by storm. Her name is Florence 
Field, and all she needs is a fair field and no favors. She 
can hold her own with the best violinists. She did not 
come with little sentimental pieces and a dashing polonaise, 
but made a frontal attack on the public with three concertos 
with orchestral accompaniment. The first was by Nardini, 
the second was Mendelssohn’s, and the third was Saint- 
Saens in B minor. Notwithstanding the masculine breadth 
and power of her tone she never loses the charm of her 
feminine personality. Her trills are exquisitely delicate, 
octaves and other double-stoppings are faultlessly in tune, 
and she dashes into passages of harmonics with the most reck- 
less assurance. She appeared to be as fresh and energetic 
in the last movement of the third concerto as she was in 
the first movement of the first. I cannot understand why 
this superb artist is not yet known throughout the American 
continent. She has been biding her time, so it seems, in 
the recesses of the mountains of Switzerland, probably em- 
ployed in planting high the banner of Excelsior. Well, 
the time has come when she must wave it on the concert 
platforms of the world. 

ROSENTHAL BRILLIANT 

If musical reports were managed by the men who run 
the stock exchange, the piano would certainly head the list 
with the highest number of points. I could not engend hear 
all the recitals, even if a soaring ambition led me into 
a rash endeavor. Of course I went to the Conservatoire 
when Rosenthal played Beethoven's E flat concerto with the 
orchestra, though I was not particularly thrilled with the 
performance, for which I think I must blame Beethoven and 
not Rosenthal. The two recitals which Rosenthal gave a 
few days later in the Salle Erard were most extraordinarily 
successful. The shouting and clapping and stamping and 
general excitement were beyond all bounds. The audience 
was as much moved with the charm and delicacy of certain 
pieces as with the thundering power and amazing brilliancy 
of other works. On this same platform in the old hall of 
the Erard piano rooms Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt had 
played in the years gone by. But I cannot believe that any 
more astonishing piano playing was ever heard within those 
four encircling walls. 

FRIEDMANN, CHopiIn Expert 

Ignatz Friedmann gave two recitals in the Salle Gaveau to 

large audiences which accorded him enthusiastic welcomes 
(Continued on page 40) 
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“Great tonal beauty, balance, repose and fine style.” 


W. J. Henderson 


N. Y. Evening Sun 
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“The performances were of superlative quality.” 
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George Engles 


has the honor to 
announce the 


“GOLDEN 
JUBILEE 
“POUR” 


of 


MME. ERNESTINE 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 





The great Schumann-Heink was wonderful at twenty, superb at thirty, 
remarkable at forty, sublime at fifty, and now at sixty she is a wonder of the 
world. There is something of the superwoman about her. 

—Archie Bell, Cleveland News-Leader. 
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sit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
is his usual cus- 
gave a notable con 


Burravo, N. ¥ The Detr 
Gabrilowitsch conducting (without score as 
with Sylvia Lent, violin soloist 
Elmwood Music Hall—under the local management 
Musical Foundation, Inc., Marian de Forest, 
which was one of the most enjoyable ever 
given in city by this excellent orchestra, The after- 
noon concert for children, directed by Victor Kolar, Edith 
M. Rhetts telling the story of the selections to be played, 
d by a crowd of young people filling the hall to 


tom), 
cert m 
of the Buffalo 
local manager 


this 


was enjoye 
overflowi x 

A unique 
the audience had a thoroughly good 
by Will Rogers and the De Reszke 
Musi Hall nder the auspices Of the Buffalo Musical 
Foundation. Inc., Marian De Forest, local manager. The 
singers gave a fine example of male ensemble singing, every 
selection beautifully finished and presenting many con 
trast Many encores were generously added. Will Rogers’ 
clever patter delighted the large audience 

Fdward Rechlin, organist of New 
cholarly and spiritual recital in Calvary Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, in December, that made a deep impres- 
sion upon his His program of legitimate organ 

rly manner, showing technical 
anthem of F. Melius Chris 
choir under the direction of Ber- 
a soprano solo was re ndered by Bern- 

Rev. Martin Walker and committe? 
are deserving of thanks for bringing Mr. Rechlin to Buftalo 

At the formal dedication of the new building of the Buf 
falo Consistory, two organ recitals were given by Henry F. 
Seibert, of New York City, on the Estey organ, the 
programs varied by the Westminster Quartet—Rebecca Cut 
ter Howe, soprano; Margaret McNamara, contralto; Charles 
FE. Mott, tenor; Herman F and William Ben 
bow, organist. 

Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian 
the Dinevor Concert Company gave an evening's program 
at which Lea Epstein, Argentine violinist, was the artistic 
feature In the Mendelssohn violin concerto and in two 
numbers she revealed the excellent schooling of her 
teacher, Cesar Thomson, and was awarded enthusiastic ap 
plause by the large number of musicians in the audience 
She was much entertained socially during her stay. 

Two Saturday afternoon concerts of the Chromatic Club 
were given recently in the Playhous« The first had as its 
participants Patricia Boyle, pianist; Helen Douglass, 
mezzo-soprano, and Robert Hufstader, accompanist. In Miss 
Boyle, formerly a McLeod pupil, unusual personality and 
artistry were disclosed. Much is expected for her future, 
her playing satisfying the most exacting listener. Miss 
Douglass with good diction, refinement of style and 
musicianship above the average. Robert Hufstader’s accom- 
paniments were well balanced and musicianly. Unusual 
was the program given shortly before Christmas, including 
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Frank Egon Plagge and Helen Doyle Durrett, violinists ; 
Ina G. Levy, pianist; Frances Pettit, soprano, and a small 
chorus, with tenor soloist, Charles E. Mott. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, with Frederick Baer of New 
York, baritone soloist; a string orchestra; Richard Miller, 
tenor; Mary Reynolds at the piano, and William Gomph 
(acting conductor), opened its season with an interesting and 
varied program. The chorus was heard in a number of en- 
joyable selections and the orchestra played two groups. 
Frederick Baer, new to Buffalo, made instant favorahle im- 
pression, his artistic delivery of the various styles of pro- 
grammed songs winning many encores which were graciously 
granted. Richard Miller sang his solo passages effectively, 
and Mr. Gomph supplied excellent accompaniments. 

The Rubinstein chorus of women’s voices, R. Leon Trick, 
director, gave its first concert of the season in Hotel Statler 
ballroom, the assisting soloists being Emilie Yoder Davis (a 
former Trick pupil, recently studying with Siloti) and 
Joseph Phillips, baritone of New York, a former Buffa- 
lonian. Maurice Nicholson accompanied the choral num- 
bers and Mr. Trick the baritone soloist. Chorus, conductor, 
soloists and accompanists received well merited applause 
from the large audience. 

The Buffalo Choral Club, directed by William Benbow 
(accompanists, Mrs. Angelo Read and Irma Becker), with 
Jeatrice Griffin, violinist; Louise Ferrell, soprano; Harold 
Fix, organist, as assisting soloists, presented an ambitious 
and meritorious program in Elmwood Music Hall. 

The participants in December Hotel Statler recitals were 
as follows: Jan Panel Wolanek, Beth Bowman, Dorothy 
Hobbie Coates, Myrtle Webber, Grace Sandel, Frances 
Pettit, Bernice Riggs, Bertha Drescher, Ruth Bender, Agnes 
Preston Storck, Ruth Koehler Nichols, Margaret Blakeslee, 
Marion Lewis, Gertrude Hutchinson, Mrs. Leonard W. 
Gibbs, Isabelle Stranahan, Irene Wolf, Ethyol McMullen, 
Gertrude Peeples; the Pilgrim Male Quartet, Emil R. 
Kenchen, director and accompanist; Frances Messerswith, 
Katherine Bowman, Henry W. Beeker, Edna Hurd, Char- 
lotte Risley 

Marjorie Harwood Kemp gave a recital at the Buffalo 
Athletic Club of old century songs in costume; Martha Rip- 
pel, harpist, and Laurence H. Montagne, pianist and organ- 
ist, assisting. 

The Rey. Ludwig Bouvin prepared for use of the modern 
choir a Sixteenth Century Mass which was sung by the choir 
of St. Joseph’s Cathedral; Dr. Edward Durney, organist and 
boy-choirmaster. 

Rebecca Cutter Howe, soprano, gave a program before 
the Tonawanda Rotary Club, Hazel McNamara assisting at 
the piano 

Twenty piano pupils of Mildred P. Kelling gave an excel- 
lent recital recently. Standard compositions were played 
with excellent technic and interpretation. 

The choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church presented an ar- 
tistic pageant in the parish house, under the direction of 
Robert Hufstader, organist and choirmaster, assisted by 
Jessamine Long, solo soprano of the chorus choir. 

Gladys Lindsay opened her home for the meeting of the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale, the program being presented 


Armstrong Dunning, pianist; Mrs. Lester 
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“A New Pianist of Notable 
Ability.” 


—Boston Transcript, December 31, 1925 


MURDOCH 


“He is well worth hearing.” 
—New York World 
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Cherry, soprano; Montrose Phillips, harpist, 
Duerstein, violinist. 

Louis W eiser, organist and pianist, who has been studying 
for some time with Helen Garrett Menning, was engaged 
to play a solo number on the new organ at Shea’s North 
Park Theater, during a week in December, and his playing 
met with immediate success. 

Henry Hoffman, another professional pupil of Mrs. Men- 
ning, gave a fine recital before the Rotary Club of Tona- 
wanda in conduction with the Duo-Art piano. A third 
pupil, Alice Richards, played a group of solos at the Ameri- 
can Artists Club meeting in Hotel Buffalo. Other partici- 
pants at this meeting were Helen Minchen, soprano; War- 
ren Hardy, baritone; Dorothy Hobbie Coates, contralto; 
Grace Sandel, accompanist, and as guest of honor the at- 
traction was Chief Os-ke-non-ton, who sang a group of 
American Indian songs with dramatic delivery. Helen 
Dutch, violinist; Myrtle Webber, pianist; Ralph Taylor, 
tenor, and Florence Crocoll, reader, furnished the program 
at a previous meeting. 

Dorothy Hobbie Coats sang at the Christmas D. A. R. 
celebration for the Graduates’ Association and also the 
Adam Meldrum and Anderson musicale. 

R. Leon Trick issued invitations to a piano recital given 
by his pupil, Helen G. Townsend, at the Twentieth Century 
Club, The young pianist pleased her hearers and reflected 
credit upon her teacher in a well played program. 

Olive Wesley and Helen Salisbury (violin pupils of Mrs. 
John L. Eckel) are kept busy with engagements and pupils. 
Among the engagements of Olive Wesley were a number of 
banquets in town and one in Walkertown, Ontario—her 
fifth recent appearance in Canada. Miss Salisbury has a 
large class of violin pupils in Neighborhood House and Me- 
morial Chapel, also a violin choir, and has given a number 
of recitals lately. 

The Dorian String Quartet, Bertha Drescher, soprano; 
Ethyl McMullen, accompanist; Marie McKenna, child 
pianist, and Cecelia Roy, pianist, furnished the program for 
the last December meeting of the American Artists’ Club. 

The Colonial Trio had many favorable notices during their 
engagement in Lockport in the New Palace Theater. Lillian 
Veatch Ebens, Rebecca Cutter Howe and Ruth Pettit pre- 
sent unusually attractive programs and are a pleasure to 
the eye in their charming Colonial costumes. They have 
many bookings for the present month. 

Margaret R. Heckman has been engaged as contralto 
soloist of en Baptist Church. 

Elsie de Grood, violinist, and Mabel Kurtz, pianist, 
an admirable program for School Fifteen in December. 

Helen Hogan (pupil of Mary W. Howard) had a success- 
ful appearance recently before the Woman's Club of East 
Aurora. 

Agnes Preston Storck and Ruth Koehler Nichols were 
engaged to sing for the Elks Memorial services, Herman 
Schultz’s String Orchestra accompanying. 

Maud Stanley, director of music at Neighborhood House, 
arranged a musicale of interest in which the participants 
were Edna Zahm, soprano; Emily Linner, contralto; Jack 
Oddie, baritone, and Robert Hufstader, pianist and accom- 
panist, in Eh, BM. 


gave 


Easton Symphony Orchestra Notes 


Easton, Pa.—The Easton Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Earl Laros, presented the second concert of 
its season in the Senior High School Auditorium. Notice- 
able progress had been made in every section of the orches- 
tra, particularly in the brasses, so that quite the best con- 
cert we have had so far resulted. The program itself was 
happily chosen, the Haydn symphony No. 2 in D major 
being well within the scope of the orchestra’s playing ability. 
The three Bach Chorales, which had been arranged for the 
brasses, added a pleasing change, giving a seasonal touch 
particularly appreciated in this section of the country where 
the Christma’ season is heralded by the music of brass groups 
playing the old German chorales. Altogether it was a 
most satisfactory performance, encouraging to both the men 
in the orchestra and the public who have so loyally supported 
the organization since its inception. The orchestra was 
happy to see in its audience Dr. Wolle, who was a guest 
of the president of the Orchestra Association, H. H. Mit- 
chell, and Leonard Luchenbach, conductor of the Bethlehem 
Symphony Orchestra. Holding to its policy of using only 
soloists from this city and towns in the immediate vicinity, 
the orchestra presented Blanche Speer, soprano, from Pen 
Argyl. She sang the Page Song from Meyerbeer’s Hugue- 
nots. The orchestra did splendid work, showing greater 
flexibility and ease in the matter of accompanying than it 
has done before. The soloist was very well received by the 
audience and finally responded with an encore. Besides the 
numbers mentioned the orchestra played Massenet’s Overture 
to Phedre, Sam Gardner’s Down the Cane Brake and Grieg’s 
March from Sigurd Jorsaltar. H. F 


Charles M. Courboin Organ Recital 


Wanamaker Auditorium was filled, January 13, by an 
audience which hugely enjoyed the first organ recital given 
since his triumphs in Belgium and the British Isles by 
Charles M. Courboin. Preceding this recital he was heard 
in Boston, Syracuse, in a return engagement with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, and will soon leave for his second 
Pacific Coast tour. His prodigious memory, life and ex- 
pression, and ease of performance were again in evidence 
at this recital. The audience particularly enjoyed a piquant 
and humorous Allegretto by De Boeck, in which chimes 
were used; similarly the chime effects in Alexander Rus 
sell’s own Bells of Ste. Anne de Beaupré stirred much 
interest, which later brought warm applause. Afternoon 
of a Faun, Yon’s Primitive Organ, as well as Marche He- 
roique (Saint-Saéns), all these produced effect. In the audi- 
ence were many prominent organists of Greater New York. 


Carre Louise Dunning Entertained 


Kate Dell Marden gave a tea at her residential studios in 
Portland, Ore., in honor of Carre Louise Dunning, many 
prominent musicians and friends calling to welcome her 
back to Portland after a long absence in New York. The 
Dunning Club of Portland entertained for Mrs. Dunning 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Gaskins, the luncheon 
being attended by over one hundred Dunning System teach- 
ers. The beautiful home of Prof. and Mrs. T. S. Roberts 
of Salem, Ore., also was the scene of a delightful luncheon 
at wh*ch Mrs. ‘Dunning was honored. 
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THE CHERNIAVSKYS CELEBRATE AN ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty-five years is a long time. It is more than half of 
the average working life of any man, and people who 
celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversary in any business or 
profession are usually well on in middle life. All the more 
astonishing it is, then, to find the three Cherniavskys so 
young appearing, and so young in fact. When the writer 
heard one of them casually remark the other day that they 
were giving a recital to celebrate their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of joint concert giving (the concert was given on 





JAN 


AND MISCHEL CHERNIAVSKRY. 


January 5 and has been duly reported in these columns), he 
looked from one to the other of the three of them ‘and 
gasped and was silent with astonishment and, to say truth- 
fully, unbelief, thinking they were spoofing him. 

He looked into three smiling, good natured young faces. 
“Twenty-five years!” said “You mean you are cele- 
brating the breaking of toys in your nursery?” 

“Well,” said one of them, “you might think so, but as a 
matter of fact we are celebrating our first public perform- 
ance as a trio. We were seven years old when we began.” 

This means, no doubt, that the youngest of them was 
seven. The question did not occur to the writer at the time, 
and was not worth taking up later, and which is the youngest 
and which the oldest of the three has left him wondering. 
They all appear very young. One would say under thirty 
for two of them at least, but that is impossible in view of 
the twenty-five years we know about. But twenty-five and 
seven makes thirty-two, and the oldest of the three is prob- 
ably under forty. And they have behind them the length 
of a lifetime of public playing, success, fame, travel. 

In appearance one might wonder at their nationalities. 





For two of them one might be inclined to guess English— 
British. This refers to Jan, the pianist, fair haired, with a 
good deal of hair of the color of Paderewsky and Grainger, 
rather thin faced, with high, fair color, delicate looking but 
vigorous, with abounding health—quite British, you see, 
though the Cherniavsky is Russian, from Odessa. The 
other, Mischel, the cellist, of similar mould is just a bit 
darker of hair—what there is left of it. And the third, Leo, 
the violinist, is broad and heavy, with a lot of very black, 
shiny hair, dark brows drawn together in a frown that 
belies the smile that is his commonest expression; he at 
least, appears thoroughly Oriental. 

Good nature is their chief characteristic, the good nature 
that comes with good health and success, and a life that is 
far from monotony. In ordinary life, not speaking musically, 
Leo seems to have the greatest outward energy. He, one 
assumes, is the business man of the trio, the one who makes 
contracts and goes out after engagements and to make 
arrangements for proper treatment by managers. This is 
an assumption not based on anything that has been said. 
But perhaps the fact that Leo, at the time this meeting 
took place (not the first), had just returned to New York 
from Mexico, having been there to arrange for appearances 
in Mexico City, and other parts of our neighboring re- 
public, had something to do with it. Jan appears to be a 
bit of a dreamer. The writer remarked on that, and was 
told that he “never went anywhere—had hardly ever been 
even in the offices of the managers—was absorbed in his 
music, and so on.” 

“You have travelled,” remarked the 
world, according to reports?” 

“All over the world, but this is our first trip to Mexico 
We have been—everywhere—South America, Asia, Africa, 
Europe, Australia, not once but many times. We have 
travelled and travelled.” 

“But don’t you get tired of it?” 

“No. You see, we are used to it. We started out so 
young we got accustomed to things that older people might 
not be willing to put up with.” 

“Still, you are growing older,” suggested the writer, 
rather maliciously, a bit envious of all this youth and the 
trips, sight- seeing, globe trotting. “You are growing older.” 

“Yes. But—it’s this way: when you're young you don't 
mind things, and you carry with you such a vivid memory 
of the thrill of it all that it lasts a lifetime. If you cross 
the ocean in a tramp steamer when you are a boy you have 
so much fun that all your life you look forward to doing 
it again.” 

“Like going back and wading in the old brook or trying 
the old swimming hole. Still, sometimes the water is cold 
and the stones hard on grown-up feet!” 

“Yes, and we are settling down, too. Now that we are 
married, and British citizens, with a country place outside 
of London—” 

“But you had a wonderful time of it while it lasted.” 

“Oh, you must not get the impression that our travels are 
over. Not at all!’ They seemed shocked at the suggestion 
“We have a way of making up our minds that it might be 
a good idea to go to South Africa or Australia or 
where and jumping right on the boat on our way.” 

“But how about concert arrangements and all that?” 

“For those things we have our own methods. We go out 
ourselves and arrange for the concerts on the field.” 

“But you have a manager?” 

“Say, rather, managers. We have had 
agers in various places for various purposes. 
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at all the way most artists work it. Most artists have their 
tours arranged for them before they leave home. We do 
not. We may have a suggestion or an offer of some sort 
But as a general thing the tour develops while we are play 
ing. “4 

“For ee: 

“Well, Australia there were places where hardly any 


artist nee heron places off the beaten track, difficult to get 
to, with small populations. Other artists would not go to 
such places. We went there. We took a car and drove 
and were made heroes of, because we were willing to visit 
them.” 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B, Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Philadelphia Exposition—$3,000 for opera in Eng- 
lish to be submitted before March 1, 1926; $2,000 for 
symphony, $2,000 for ballet, pageant or masque, $500 
for choral suite of three or four numbers, to be sub- 
mitted before April 1, 1926. For further particulars 
address Henry S. Fry, c/o Sesquicentennial Ass’n., 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dayton Westminster Choir—Three awards, amount- 
ing to $500 for the best a cappella compositions for 
chorus of mixed voices by an American composer. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Send manuscripts to 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

National Federation of Music Clubs-—$1,000 for 
symphony or symphonic poem; $500 for choral for 
mixed voices; $500 for three-part chorus, women's 
voices, medium difficulty; $100 for song by woman 
composer; $100, cello solo. Open to American com- 


posers. Competition closes October 1, 1926. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Gertrude Ross, 2273 Holly Drive, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship—Annual scholar 


ship, valued at $1,500, to American student for a com 
position in extended form—sonata, symphonic poem, 
etc. Application blanks and detailed regulations may 
be obtained, before February 1, from Secretary of Co- 


lumbia University, New York City. 

Berkshire Music Colony—$1,000 for sonata or suite 
for violin and piano. Compositions should be sent, 
before April l, to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington 
\venue, New York City 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo or as basis for chamber music work. Direct in 
quiries to Association headquarters, 315 W. 79th 
Street, New York City 

People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 
song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, ten 
minutes in performance. Open to Atmerican citizens 
Address inquiries to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 405 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 


choral (three or four parts) open to American citi 











zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. 1 
Rabbitt, 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing 
ton, D.C 
the tale, “how many artists have come to America by way of 
the Pacific Coats Ask the managers. They will tell you 
that you have to give a New York recital as a start. We did 
not. We came, the first time we came here, from Asia 
landing in the North West. We had no idea what the 
country would be like or what we were going to do.” 


“What happened ?” 

“What happened was that we 
liked us Then we put out feelers and got dates, many 
dates, up and down the Pacific Coast, all over the West 
We gradually worked our way East, playing everywhere and 
welcomed in a way that made our tour a huge. success 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Mtnz Repeats Success 1N Boston 
Miecsyslaw Miinz returned to Boston tor a 
recital, January 8, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Munz merits praise 
for his interesting and unhackneyed program. Opening with 
the beautiful F sharp minor sonata of Schumann the pianist 
proceeded to a well-contrasted group of six ‘ces from 
Rachmaninoff, three preludes and three Etudes Tableaux. 
As a final group he played from manuscript an amusing 
and cleverly -written Impromptu in the modern manner by 
Labunski, and, for a brilliant ending, the Hugarian Gypsy 
Songs of Tausig 
Mr. Miinz renewed and deepened the excellent impression 
that he ha before as soloist with the Boston 
Symph my Orchestra and in recital Come critic was re- 
minded of Paderewski, another of Hofmann, To the writer 
he suggests Cortot for the clarity of his playing, the com- 
plete subordination of his amazing technical skill to the 
poetic message of the music in hand, for his unfailing good 
taste and complete lack of affectation. He recalled the 
French master also by the maturity of style, the lovely 
quality of tone and his extraordinary command of nuances 
However, Mr. Miinz is manifestly no imitator. He is an 
artist of marked individuality, of convincing sincerity, an 
artist who woos and wins his hearers, not by showmanship 
but through the mastery of his instrument and the recrea 
He enjoyed a splendid success and 
audience Mr. Munz 
People’s Sym 
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tion of beautiful musx 
was recalled many times by a large 
has been engaged to appear as soloist with the 
phony Orchestra on February 7 and will be heard in another 
Jordan Hall recital on February 27 

Joun Coates Gives PLEASURE 
John ¢ English tenor, was heard in a special pro 
gram of Christmas and festival songs, old and modern, on 
January 3, at the Copley Theater. Notable items on his 
program included one from William Ryrd, two from Peter 
Warlock, a cycle of six Christmas songs by Cornelius and 
three old French pieces Ably as Gerald Moore, 
accompanist, Mr. Coates recalled the afforded by 
his concert in Boston last spring through his genial spirit, 
the robust quality of his singing and the infectious enthusi- 
asm of his interpretations, let alone the intimate atmosphere 
induced by the dry humor of his confidential comments 
Indeed, his audience warmed to him in that he 


oates, 


isted by 
pleasure 


uch a way 
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had no difficulty in persuading everydoby, more or less, to 
sing with him before the festivities were over. 
Marjorie Meyer PLEASES IN REcITAL 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, ably assisted by Walter Golde, 
accompanist, and E. Aldrich Dobson, flutist, gave a recital on 
January 7 in Jordan Hall through the medium of a program 
refreshingly free from hackneyed numbers, Miss Meyer dis- 
closed a very agreeable voice of good range, vocal skill, 
fine diction and a sensitive appreciation of musical values. 
In songs from French, Italian, Russian, English, German 
and American composers she showed a praiseworthy com- 
mand of styles, although at her best in songs of gentle senti- 
ment. Miss Meyer was warmly applauded and recalled. 

Wittiam Murpocu “Wins Success 1n RECITAL 

William Murdoch, English pianist, gave a recital, Decem- 
ber 30, in Jordan Hall. Virtually unknown in these parts, 
Mr. Murdoch created an impression so favorable as to create 
a lively interest in any other appearance that he may venture 
here. To begin with, his program was refreshingly un- 
hackneyed. Opening with Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s 
chorale, Wachet Auf, he continued to the chromatic fantasia 
and fugue of Bach and the prelude, chorale and fugue of 
Cesar Franck. Then came French pieces by Debussy, Ravel 
and deSeverac, and a final group from Chopin. In his play- 
ing of this program, Mr. Murdoch revealed himself as one 
of the most gifted pianists heard here in many moons. The 
possessor of a brilliant technic, he uses his extraordinary 
command of the instrument not as an end in itself but as a 
means to the recreation of music in terms of form, poetry 
and power. His tone is invariably beautiful and never forced, 
his nuances uncommonly fine. Solid musicianship, a keen 
sense of rhythm and sensitive taste contribute to the high 
quality of Mr. Murdoch's art. His audience should have 
been much larger, doubtless it will be if he returns soon 

New Biocu Work WELL Recetvep 1n Boston 

The latest published score of Ernest Bloch, a concerto 
grosso for string orchestra with piano obligato, was presented 
by Serge Koussevitzky at the tenth pair of regular Boston 
Symphony concerts, Thursday afternoon (instead of Friday, 
so as not to fall on the holiday) and Saturday evening, 
December 24 and 26, in Symphony Hall. Composed with 
his generally sure command of orchestral resource this music 
is written in the eighteenth century form but with a modern 
dressing. To be sure, the first movement is in the manner 
of Handel and his contemporaries. The same may be said 
for the spirited fugue that serves as effective finale and, to 
a lesser extent, for the pastorale with its skilful introduc 
tion of folk tunes—now gay and now wistful in remembrance. 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


College of The Sacred Heart 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York City 


Courses in 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC 


Music I1—Course opens Saturday morning, Jan. 23rd 
GREGORIAN CHANT—Course opens Saturday morning, Jan. 23rd 
SIMPLE COUNTERPOINT—Course opens Wed. afternoon, Jan. 20th 

Each Course Merits Two College Credits 
The Secretary, Pius X School 


Telephone’ Edgecombe 2272 














“A MOMENTOUS OCCASION IN BUFFALO’S MUSICAL HISTORY.” —Buffalo Courier 


SYLVIA LENT 


SOLOIST WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conducting 
BUFFALO—DECEMBER 1 


Auspices: Buffalo Musical Foundation, Inc. 
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HER BEAUTIFUL PLAYING. 
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But Bloch has not completely disguished himself; it is the 
hand of Esau but the voice of Jacob. Thus, the impassioned 
Hebraic spirit that generally characterizes his music is un- 
mistakable in the. Dirge. Here is a chip of the old Bloch, 
as it were, for it is again music of poignant lament and 
bitter grief over the departed glory of Israel: “By the 
rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion.” 

As usual, Mr. Koussevitzky had spared no pains in prepar- 
ation and the performance was notable for its clarity, beauty 
and eloquence. The piece was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Koussevitzky opened his program with a brief, dramatic 
Trumpet Voluntary of Purcell, arranged by Sir Henry Wood 
for trumpets, trombones, drums and organ. Its difficult solo 
passages were remarkably well played by Mr. Mager, first 
trumpet of the orchestra. The Russian conductor also con- 
ducted an impressive performance of the prelude to Parsifal, 
effectively revealing its mystery, anguish and compassion. 
For a brilliant closing number the orchestra played Saint- 
Saéns’ organ symphony in C minor, music that has aged in 
spots but which is still noteworthy for the composer's fine 
sense of design and his unfailing taste. 

Dat Buett Ovens Series or Recirars 


Dai Buell, who has just returned from a successful con- 
cert season abroad, opened her annual series of “Recitals of 
Pianoforte Music with Interpretative Remarks,” on January 
5 at the Copley-Plaza. The first program was labelled 


DAT BUELL. 
Etudes des Etudes—a poetic Study of Studies and gave 
Miss Buell an opportunity to reveal those technical, musical 
and interpretative gifts that have won her a considerable 
following both here and abroad. The remaining recitals in 
this series will be heard on the first Tuesday afternoon in 
February and March, the concerts being given in the state 
suite of the hotel. The title for the recital of February 2 is 
“New Old Music and Old New Music,” while that for 
March 2 is called “Nature Inspirations.” 
JEANNETTE VREELAND PLEASES IN RECITAL 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, gave a recital on January 9, 
in Jordan Hall. With the able assistance of Herbert Goode, 
accompanist, the singer was heard in a program that num- 
bered many interesting items. Opening with an Italian group 
by Torelli, Cavalli, Cimara and Respighi, Miss Vreeland 
then sang four French songs by Szulc, Debussy, Roulanger 
and Dupont, followed by German pieces from Wolff, 
D’Albert and Reger. Songs in English by Griffes, Shaw, 
Bax and Besley brought her well-diversified list to a close. 

Miss Vreeland had formerly been heard in this city as 
soloist at choral concerts, but this was her first recital. She 
is well endowed with qualities that ought to carry her far as 
an artist. Gifted with a flexible voice of lovely quality and 
liberal range, she sings with rare musical intelligence, vocal 
skill and impeccable taste. Contributing to the pleasure 
afforded by her singing is a praisworthy command of style, 
fortified by clear diction in all languages. An audience of 
good size was very enthusiastic and the program had to be 
lengthened. 

Lester DonNAHUE PLAYS ON HAMMOND PIANO, 

Lester Donahue, pianist, gave a recital, January 9, in 
Jordan Hall, Aside from the enjoyable art of the admirable 
Mr. Donahue this concert was of unusual interest because 
of the fact that the pianist played “upon a piano to which 
have been added certain improvements in tone and pedal— 
the inventions of John Hays Hammond, Jr.” It is patent 
that these improvements have increased the resonance of 
the piano, particularly in the bass, witness the heightened 
sonorities of Liszt’s variations. That they also facilitate 
shading of tone was made clear in most convincing fashion 
when Mr. Donahue played music of an impressionistic nature, 
as in some of the Debussy numbers. Mr. Hammond should 
now direct his energies and inventive genius to the attain- 
ment of greater uniformity in the various registers of the 
piano, for his discoveries are doubtless of important potential 
value. Mr. Donahue has made great strides. His playing 
disclosed a serviceable technic, good tone, a fine feeling for 
form, color and style, as well as excellent musicianship. A 
large audience was keenly interested in the instrument and 
its capable demonstrator. 
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Martua, JANUARY 10 (MATINEE) 

Cuicaco.—Flotow’s Martha was given January 10 with 
Edith Mason singing the title role with great beauty of tone 
and acting it with less vivacity than of yore. Tito Schipa, 
who has been called the “prince of tenors,” lived up to that 
reputation, singing with his vaunted artistry the role of 
Lionel, in which he was at his very best, winning salvos of 
plaudits after his various arias. Vittorio Trevisan was a 
funny Sir Tristan, and Virgilio Lazzari made much of the 
role of Plunkett. Moranzoni conducted. 

RESURRECTION, JANUARY 11 

Resurrection has made such a success in Chicago that, 
although given near the close of the season, it will have 
many more performances before January 23 than any other 
opera this season. A sold-out house was on hand for its 
third repetition with the same cast heard at the previous 
performances. The third performance, by the way, was not 
quite up to the standard, as Garden, suffering from a cold, 
was not at her best. Though she sang well, her acting was 
less interesting than heretofore in the same role. Due to 
the star not being at her best, the baiance of the cast, too, 
fell below the high standard attained previously in the Al- 
fano opera. 

LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 12 

Many letters of complaint have been received by the 
Musica Courter from local and non-resident readers of 
this paper, objecting to the short reports given some Chicago 
opera performances this season. Thuse letters have not been 
thrown in the waste paper basket, but kept on file to be 
answered collectively when the opportunity to make ourselves 
clear to our readers should present itself. This opportunity 
has come after hearing the performance of Lohengrin at 
the Auditorium. 

It is often much more generous and more kind to permit 
to pass unnoticed a poor performance and hot to single out 
the drawbacks, and principally for this reason several operas 
given at the Auditorium this season have not been reviewed at 
length in these columns. There is but a short distance be- 
tween the ridiculous and the sublime, and any one with a 
keen sense of humor would have had many a laugh while 
witnessing the per formance of Lohengrin. To laugh at 
Lohengrin is just as incongruous as to laugh at a funeral, 
but we are willing to admit that we laughed at Lohengrin 
as we laughed at a funeral once when we heard the band play- 
ing the Wedding March from Lohengrin as we entered the 
cemetery. The chorus of the Chicago Civic Opera has done 
extremely fine work during the season and it would be most 
unkind to tell how atrociously they sang the music of Wag- 
ner and just as unkind to tell what kind of German they 
tried to enunciate. Their German was a mixture of English, 
French and Italian, and that potpourri was a salad that 
tickled the ear with its flagrancy of volapuk. 

The orchestra played as loudly as possible and at such a 
fast tempo that there was no occasion to complain as to the 
length of the opera. It was shot through like a bombshell 
and exploded so quickly that many of the beauties contained 
in the score were completely blurred through mistreatment. 
The principals, too, were not at their best and, with the ex- 
ception of Alexander Kipnis, who was superb as the king, 
both as to voice and action, the balance left very much to 
be desired. Due to the fanfare of the orchestra, the soprano 
had to force her tone beyond its limitations and her Elsa, 
considered her best part, was not quite up to her own stand- 
ard. Her German was not very clear and it had every ear- 
mark of being enunciated by an American. The tenor who 
took the part of Lohengrin has just recovered from an 
attack of influenza and his voice shook more than ordinarily, 
though of late this tenor has used the tremolo and vibrato 
too often to please the ear of the connoisseur, Histrionically, 
too, he was not at his best and his entrance was marred by 
laughter, caused by the fact that the mechanics who pulled 
the swan did so too vigorously and nearly upset the poor 
tenor. He should be congratulated, however, for keeping his 
equilibrium. His shaky tones might have been due to his 
sudden fright. Any way, the audience had a good time, so 
all is well that ends well. The role of Ortrud was given 
to a little woman with a big voice. Vocally satisfactory, she 
left much to the imagination as to the character she vainly 
tried to portray. It was a miniature Ortrude, one whose 
principal gesture is to cover her. abdomen with her long man- 
tle and whose physiognomy registered negative instead of 
malice and grandeur. Telramund was sung by a Russian 
baritone whose majestic build made Ortrud even smaller 
by comparison. It was the Mutt and Jeff of Lohengrin that 
we saw in Telramunde and Ortrud, and our mental com- 
parison awoke our hilarity. The baritone’s explosive deliv- 
ery left much to be desired, as Wagner nowadays is sung. 
The role of the Herald was taken by a young baritone whose 
enunciation of the German text was more Flemish than 
Teutonic and though his voice pierced through the orchestra, 
not a single word he ejected could be understood. And, too, 
his herald did not walk with the dignity demanded. It was 
more of a Nurmi walk, a quick step, that did not exactly 
blend with the heaviness of the music. The trumpeters, 
also, were funny, not only as to looks, but as to the accuracy 
of their playing as well. 

This lengthy review would not have been written were 
it not for the fact that one of our correspondents has asked 
why his letter has remained unanswered. Now he may be 
satisfied to have been the indirect cause of this very caustic 
review, which otherwise would have been written in one line, 
stating that the opera had been given and that it would be 
repeated on next Sunday. 

FaustaAFF, JANUARY 13 

The second and last performance for the season of 
Verdi's Falstaff brought forth the same cast heard pre- 
vviously and so well headed by Giacomo Rimini in the title 
role. The young baritone, fully recovered from his recent 
indisposition, sang with telling effect and acted with much 
unction, winning applause after his various solos. Asso- 
ciated in the success of the night were Raisa and Mason. 
Polacco conducted. 

Louise, JANUARY 14 

The lone performance this season of Charpentier’s Louise 

introduced Garden anew in one of her best roles. Though 


next month it will be a — of a century since Garden 
sang the role of Louise, 


e seems as young as in February, 
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1900, when she first stepped on the stage of the Opera 
Comique in Paris. Time has been kind to her and her por- 
trayal of Charpentiers’ heroine is still an object of great 
admiration from both an histronical and a vocal point of view. 
She was much feted, and justly so. She was ably supported 
by Fernand Ansseau, who finds the role of Julian one of 
the best in his repertory. Georges Baklanoff was excellent as 
the father; likewise Maria Claessens as the mother. The 
balance of the cast was adequate, and Polacco conducted. 
Tue Jewess, JANUARY 15 

Outside subscription the first and only performance for 
this season of The Jewess was given with Rosa Raisa the 
bright star of the night. In glorious fettle, she sang the role 
of Rachel, in which she has won many triumphs here and 
elsewhere, with that virtuosity for which she has long been 
known. Her voluminous tones were a joy to the ear and her 
appearance regal to the eye. From her first utterance to the 
last she was the dominant factor in the drama. Alexander 
Kipnis essayed for the first time the role of the Cardinal, 
and it must be set down that he achieved in the padt a 
stupendous success, due to his portrayal as well as his im- 
peccable singing. Kipnis really was a dignified Cardinal, 
one of noble allure, and he sang his various arias with 
great nobility of tone. Kipnis has been much admired 
this season in many roles, but it is as the Cardinal that he 
will be best remembered for his efficient work throughout 
the present season. To Edith Mason was given the difficult 
role of Eudoxia, which she sang superbly. Truly Mason 
has a gorgeous voice, even in all registers, warmer now than 
at any time in her career and much more voluminous than 
in the past. She was much feted by the audience. 

Henry G. Weber was at the conductor’s stand. Mr. 
Weber, who has conducted many operas this season, proved 
beyond doubt his mastery with the stick. He conducted as 
though he had had a Jong career, and when one considers 
that this young man is only twenty five years of age, one 
must predict for him a brilliant future. 

Faust, JANUARY 16 (MATINEE) 

Lucia had been announced for the Saturday matinee, with 
Macbeth and Schipa in the leads. Florence Macbeth, who 
is now convalescing after a serious operation, has not suffi 
ciently recovered to be allowed to sing, thus the management 
again has had to change the bill; Gounod’s Faust was the 
substitution. This, by the way, gave another opportunity to 
Mason to sing the role of Marguerite, in which she was 
much admired at the beginning of the season, and to Charles 
Hackett, who sang the title role. Bonelli was the Valentin 
and the balance of the cast similar to the one heard earlier. 

CaRMEN, JANUARY 16 (EvEeNING) 

The performance of Carmen will be reviewed in next 

week’s issue of the Musical CouRIER. The ¢ cast was similar 
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to the previous one, with Garden in the title role and Ansseau 
as Don Jose. Alexander Kipnis for the first time here 
essayed the role of the Toreador, and Helen Freund, young 
American soprano, that of Micaela. RENE DEvRIES. 
Schumann-Heink to Make Fiftieth Anniversary 
Tour 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, following her guest ap 


pearance with the Metropolitan Opera Company this year, 
will celebrate her fiftieth year before the public by a concert 


tour under the direction of George Engles. This famous 
contralto, now in her sixty-fifth year, attributes the fine state 
of her voice to perfect training and healthy living. She is 


looking forward with the enthusiasm of a child to her re- 
turn to the opera where she will sing the leading roles in 
Wagner’s Ring cycle, thus renewing the scenes of her early 
triumph, 

Her tour is to last two years, and Mr. Engles is confident 
that her golden anniversary will be an even greater success 
than her silver one twenty five years ago. 

Mme, Schumann-Heink was born in Prague in 1861, and 
made her concert debut at Gratz when she was fifteen. Since 
her first operatic appearance in Dresden in 1878, she has 
sung in Hamburg, Berlin, Bayreuth, at Convent Garden and 
at the Metropolitan. Her concerts have taken place in all 
countries of the world, and her repertory includes all the 
outstanding song literature of many nations, as well as 150 
operas 


Kipnis in New York Recital 
Alexander Kipnis, of the Chicago Civic Opera is soon to 
appear in recital in New York. His concerts are under the 
direction of Concert Management Arthur Judson 
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Sonata for Piano and violin, op. 21 


~ Aeolian Hall, ‘Friday Jan. 29th, 8.30 D. 1 m. 
New York Debut of the Hungarian Violinist 
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The English Singers 
of London 
Norman Stone 


Norman Notley 
Cuthbert Kelly 


Flora Mann 
Nellie Carson 
Lillian Berger 


The English Singers 
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agers W ho 
outstanding 
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The English Singers 


a new repertoire to the concert hall. They 
of Elizabethan 
madrigals, folk 
revelations of 


bring 
rediscovered the wonders 
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hallets and canzonets are 


have 
music, concerts ol 


one 
SUTLES, 


beauty 


The English Singers 


program in English, Theirs 
British born, and the 
poems of exquisite 
work brings pride 
They re- 


They have 


sing their entire 
perfect diction ot 
their songs are 

grace and loveliness. Their 
english speaking person 
veal the glories of our tongue 

proven English singable. 


The English Singers 


of informality to the concert 
they sing 
reflects 
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words of 


to every 


bring 


hall. 
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Seated grouped about a table, 
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How the Englisi uppear, seated at 


The English Singers 


demonstrate the last word in part singing. 
Practically all of their program is rendered 

cappella, and the combination of these three 
male and three female produces an en- 
semble of unbelievable 


Singers 


voices 
beauty. 
AT LAST a program for both discriminating 
musician and the lay listener. A program every 
word of which is understood, full of humor, 
charm and other indescribable qualities 
which bring pleasure to all. They always hold 
audiences spellbound during the entire concert. 
The New York papers wrote columns of adu- 
lation of this concert. We will not do The 
English Singers the injustice of repeating a 
few fine phrases. We have reproduced ALL 
their notices on a broadside which will be 
mailed on request. 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1926-1927 
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Pecceas et MELISANDE, JANUARY 9 (MATINEE) 

Petite, fascinating Bori again ruled prime favorite Satur- 
day afternoon at the Metropolitan performance of Pelleas et 
Melisande. Her captivating ways, pretty looks and beautifu. 
singing made her portrayal most enjoyable. Then, too, there 
was Edward Johnson, also in good voice, as Pelleas, and the 
venerable Clarence Whitehill as Golaud, both sharing in the 
honors and deservedly so; Whitehill seems to find this role 
very much to his liking for vocally and histrionically he was 
at his best. Rothier as the old Arkel, Kathleen Howard as 
Genevieve, and Louise Hunter as little Yniold were likewise 
excellent. Hasselmans conducted, and there was the usual 
capacity audience, most enthusiastic throughout. 

Cena De_ie Berre, JANUARY 11 

January 11, the second performance of La Cene delle Beffe, 
the new Giordano opera, packed the house. Ruffo and 
Gigli again shared the honors of the evening, Ruffo with his 
thrilling impersoné ition of Neri, and Gigli with his magni- 
ficent singing of Giannetto. Mme. Alda was again the 
Ginevra and Ellen Dalossy did well in the important scene 
of Lisabetta. Serafin also did well—by the score. It needs 
somebody like him to help it. 

TANNHAUSER, JANUARY 12 

The Wagnerian music lovers of Brooklyn supplied a capa- 
city audience at the presentation of Tannhauser at the Aca- 
demy of Music. Elisabeth Rethberg was the bright parti- 
cular star in a brilliant cast. Her glorious voice was equally 
effective in the most dramatic passages and in her prayer 
sung kneeling at the wayside shrine, she presented a 
beautiful and appealing characterization. Peralta as Venus 
presented a most alluring figure and sang with vocal beauty. 
Taucher’s Tannhauser was youthfully Teutonic and_ bril 
liantly sung. The Wolfram of Schuetzendorf was finely 
conceived and his rendition of the Evening Star was tender 
and poetic. Gustafson presented a regal figure as the Land- 
graf and sang with sonorous impressiveness. Meader as 
Walther, Schlegel as Biterolf, and the others of the cast 
contributed to a most satisfying performance. .The chorus 
won its usual laurels in the stirring and beautiful numbérs. 

The orchestra, under the masterful leadership of Bodanzky, 
completed the ensemble. 


Tuas, JANUARY 13 


On January 13, Thais was given its first performance of 
the season with Maria Jeritza in the title role. Mme. Jerit- 
za’s portrayal of the courtesan is a familiar one, offering 
many histrionic effects of more than passing interest. She 
was in especially fine form and her singing throughout the 
evening found its full appreciation. It goes without saying 
that Jeritza was a beautiful vision in her exquisite costumes 
and she delighted the eye as well as the ear. Errolle was the 
Nicias and sang well, while Whitehill reappeared in his old 
role of Athanael, one of the strongest in his repertory ; his 
impersonation was at all times sincere and thoroughly con- 
vincing and he sang with a tonal richness and flue ra that 
added to the impressiveness of his work. Nanette Guilford 

and Minnie Egener were Nicias’ favorites and the second 
act ballet gained its share of favorable recognition. Hassel- 
mans conducted. 

MapaM Burttereiy, JANUARY 14 

On January 14, Puccini’s ever lovely Madame Butterfly 
had its third performance of the season but it brought the 
versatile Florence Easton as Cio-Cio-San, making her first 
appearance of the present season. Mme, Easton, returning 
from a successful concert tour, appeared to be in admirable 
voice and spirits, not the least tired by her many concerts, 
and she was accorded a ‘genuinely warm reception at her 
entrance. This talented artist has won a secure place for 
herself at the Metropolitan through her versatility and un- 
definable dependability. The only criticism that the writer 
heard of her portrayal in the lobby during the acts was that 
she was a bit too tall—but vocally and histrionically the 
clever Easton swept all before her. She sang the Un Bel 
Di exquisitely, with tonal beauty and freshness and her 
stage business can stand up under the most severe scrutiny. 
Her costumes were charming. Florence Easton is a finished 
artist who leaves no detail undone. She is certainly one of 
the most valuable sopranos at the Metropolitan. 

Gigli was Pinkerton, which the writer does not consider 
one of his best roles, but he did some beautiful singing in 
the last act. However, someone should advise Mr. Gigli that 
while the officers of the n avy in Italy may wear a blue 
coat and duck trousers, it is against all regulations in the 
United States Navy to wear anything but an all-white or 
all-blue uniform. Ina Bourskaya was the Suzuki of the 
evening and Giuseppe de Luca sang Sharpless, which, in- 
cidently, is also not one of the baritone’s best roles. Serafin 
gave the score an admirable reading, and the performance in 
general was much enjoyed by the capacity audience. 

TRAVIATA, JANUARY 15 

There were two unusually fine voices in the cast of Travi- 
ata on January 15. The venerable Verdi work served for 
the vehicle this year of the annual return of Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci. Hers was one of the unusually fine voices 
As usual at a season’s debut she was palpably nervous in 
the first act and there were some deviations from the pitch; 
but by the time the second act came she was in complete 
possession of herself and all the beauty of that most ex- 
ceptional organ and the perfection of her marvelous vocal art 
were as apparent as when she made her first appearance here, 
now nearly a decade ago. The audience was with her as 
strongly as ever and there was round after round of applause 
throughout the evening and recalls without number at the end. 

The other unusually fine voice belonged to an American, 
Mario Chamlee, who sang Alfredo and was a worthy part- 
ner for the great prima donna. Chamlee was in best voice 
and sang with a beauty of phrase and ease of utterance 
that rank him among the foremost tenors on the stage today. 
It is a voice of exquisite quality and backed with a manly 
attractive personality and a fine stage appearance. The very 
Italian audience of the evening applauded him with the ut- 
most enthusiasm and there were calls of “bravo!” following 
his principal arias. 

The veteran baritone, De Luca, lent his polished style and 
suave acting to an effective presentation of the elder Germont, 
and the minor roles were all well taken care of. It was a 
treat to hear this ancient score under the magnetic and musi- 
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cal baton of Tullio Serafin. It is too bad the Metropolitan 
has only one really good Italian conductor. 
TRISTAN AND IsoLpE, JANUARY 16 (MATINEE) 

Saturday afternoon, January 16, saw the first Tristan 
performance of the season at the Metropolitan Opera, and 
for a feature the first appearance on any stage of Rudolf 
Laubenthal as the famous hero. Mr. Laubenthal did even 
better than was expected. If a young tenor singing this role for 
the first time comes through even passably, it must be set 
down to his credit, but Laubenthal did much more. Pos- 
sessed of the best voice of any tenor who has sung Tristan 
here in many years, he sucessfully resisted that temptation 
to sing loudly all the time to which he is a little inclined. 
He reserved his forces for the moments of tense emotion, 
singing the quieter passages with ease and freedom. In the 
second act there was special beauty of tone. Throughout, 
his characterization was marked by an intelligent handling 
of the text. In appearance he was far and away the most 
convincing Tristan who has sung here in a long time. 
Handsome, of superb physique, he was the ideal figure of 
the man and acted with a vigor that was, however, never 
allowed to degenerate into mere ranting, even in the trying 
scene of the third act. All in all it was by far the best 
Tristan the Metropolitan has seen since long before the war. 
The whole performance, indeed, was one of the most spirited 
given here in a long while, Even Artur Bodanzky got some 
real warmth and emotion into his conducting, which is saying 
a lot for him. 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen, making her first appearance this 
season, presented an Isolde which was as satisfactory as 
any to be seen today, when great dramatic sopranos are 
scarce, She sang well and her acting was conventionally 
effective. Karin Branzell has a voice and_ personality 
particularly suited to the role of Brangaene and gave a most 
satisfactory and well carried through performance. Wil- 
liam Gustafson, called on at short notice to sing King Mark 
in place of Michael Bohnen, indisposed, acquitted himself 
with entire credit, doing his best to keep the stupid scene at 
the end of the second act from sounding any stupider than 
it must, and succeeding to a surprising extent. Clarence 
Whitehill, despite the handicap of a cold, and singing only 
to make the performance possible, was impressively vigorous 
as Kurvenal. Smaller roles were competently taken care of 
as follows: Melot, Arnold Gabor ; Shepherd, George Meader ; 
Steersman, James Wolfe; Sailor’s Voice, Max Bloch. 

MEFISTOFELE, JANUARY 16 

Boito’s Mefistofele was repeated on January 16, with Jose 
Mardones in the leading role—his delineation of which is 
already well known to opera goers. It is, therefore, sufficient 
to add that he was as successful as of old and received much 
applause. Frances Alda appeared as Margherita, singing 
charmingly and acting with her accustomed skill. Frances 
Peralta, a familiar Elena, lent her rich voice to that part, 
her statuesque appearance adding to the effectiveness of her 
portrayal. Mario Chamlee did some fine singing as Faust, 
being in unusually good voice, while Merle Alcock did well 
with the part of Pantalis, and Bourskaya with that of Marta, 
Serafin gave the score a splendid reading. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, JANUARY 17 

Under the direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek, another 
delightful Sunday evening concert, including violin soloists, 
was given to a capacity audience, on January 17. The artists 
included Lawrence Tibbett, Queena Mario and Mario Basi- 
ola. The violin ve were Eugene Dubois, who played 
the Bruch concerto in G minor, accompanied by the orchestra, 
and another group; and Michael Svedrofsky, who played 
the violin obligato for one of the singers. Lawrence Tibbett 
was in fine voice and his rendition of the Credo (Othello) 
was a memorable one. Queena Mario, a consummate artist, 
was the recipient of much applause after singing numbers 
by Gounod and Godard. The program closed with Tschai- 
kowsky’s Marche Slave, played by the orchestra. 


Buzzi-Peccia Songs Extensively Used 


Buzzi-Peccia songs are, as usual, much in demand among 
the best concert singers this winter. Tito Schipa is singing 
La Nine Operich and has made a Victor record of it. 
Another Schipa favorite is Mal d’Amore. Gigli is singing 
Paquita and Tokio Pulcinella. Another favorite concert 
tenor, Mario Chamlee, is also using Paquita regularly. 


Gray-Lhevinne’s New Dates 


Contracts were signed the first week in January for two 
Gray-Lhevinne concerts at Newark, J.; for another May 
date and another repeat date for February in Cleveland, O.; a 
concert for May in Philadelphia, and on January 21 at 
Milton, Pa.; also a November concert for Newark, N. J., 
a series of three for Paterson, N. J. in May. 


Alda with Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Frances Alda, Metropolitan Opera soprano, is now under 
the exclusive management of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 














SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


ANNA CARBONE 


ORGANIST 


in her second New York Appearance at 
AEOLIAN HALL, DEC. 22nd, 1925 


ANNA CARBONE, ORGANIST 
HEARD AT AEOLIAN HALL 


Artist Confirms Excellent Impression Made a Year Ago 
in Diversified Program 


Anna Carbone, a local organist, gave a recital last evening 
at Aeolian Hall which confirmed the excellent impression made 
a year ago. She is complete mistress of her instrument and 
exhibits a metriculous tec hnique, combined with vigor, freedom 
and sweep.—New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 23rd, 1925. 

Just as when she was heard here before, so Miss Carbone 
pleased again by her attractive stage presence, simplicity of 
manner and no little technical skill—New York Sun, Dec. 
23rd, 1925. 


Management: STANDARD BOOKING OFFICE 
17 East 42nd St., New York 
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Charles M. Courboin gave his first New York recital since 
returning from European triumphs. 

Kate S. Chittenden is giving four lecture-recitals at the 
American Institute on Use of the Duo-Art in a Teach- 
er’s Studio. 

Great enthusiasm marked the first appearance of Toscanini 
as guest conductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Stuart Mason, conductor of the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston, was married Christmas eve to Mar- 
garet Mason, his pupil. 

Otto H. Kahn is winning additional support for his plan 
for a new Metropolitan Opera House. 


NEW METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


(Continued from page 5) 
Crowpep BACK STAGE 

Conditions back stage are even worse. The way the 
scenery and the stage crowds are successfully handled in a 
huge production like, for instance, La Vestale or Aida, is 
a matter of wonder to those who know the cramped space 
outside the wings at the sides and back of the old-fashioned 
stage. The lighting system is anything but up to date, 
too, owing to the impossibility of installing modern appa- 
ratus. But the society question enters into the thing. The 
Metropolitan Opera House is not owned by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company but by the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Company, an entirely separate organization, 
the stockholders of which own the thirty-five boxes of the 
Golden Horseshoe, as well as the entire building and the 
land on which it stands. The M. O. Co. with Mr. Kahn at 
its head and Giulio Gatti-Casazza as general manager, is 
merely a lessee and producing agent under contract with 
the M. O. & R. E. Co. The box owners represent the 
créme de la créme of old New York society and are rather 
a conservative contingent. The day after Mr. Kahn an- 
nounced the contemplated move to a new house, R. Fulton 
Cutting, president of the M. O. & R. E. Co., issued the 
following statement : 

The trustees of the Metropolitan Opera 
Kahn, have submitted to the trustees of the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Company, a plan for a new opera house to be located 
on a plot in 57th and 56th Streets between Eighth and Ninth Avenues. 

If the music lovers of New York wish a new home for opera, they 
are entitled to have one and the trustees of the present property will 
certainly not oppose any obstacle or competition to such a project. 
They are not, however, of the opinion that the present building is 
antiquated, or that its site is undesirable. It is producing opera more 
superbly than anywhere else in the world. The accoustic properties 
of its auditorium are unsurpassed, Its accessibility has not been im- 
paired by the city’s development since its erection, It is rendering 
substantial service to the public. No doubt several of its characteristics 
could be improved and its superiority to other similar institutions still 
further enhanced. If it is desirable that the building should be re- 
placed by one larger and more scientifically equipped, I presume the 
company of which Mr, Kahn is chairman will undertake the project. 

It appears however that Mr. Cutting, in issuing this 
statement, neglected to ascertain that there was a certain 
younger element even in the M. O. & R. E. Co., with dif- 
ferent ideas, and that Mr. Kahn had made sure of their 
sentiments before speaking. This element agrees with 
Mr. Kahn as to the necessity of a new opera house. It 
looks as if things will be smoothed out. The present 
Metropolitan Opera House will be sold when the new one 
is erected. Those of the M. O. & R. E. Co. who wish, can 
lease boxes in the new house; those who wish to drop out 
may do so. The announcement, made last Sunday, that 
William K. Vanderbilt had accepted an invitation to become 
a member of the present board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, notably strengthened the hand of 
the progressives. 

The question of removal will be finally decided within 
the next few days. There is no doubt that the decision 
will be favorable. Mr. Kahn’s plans, as outlined by him, 
call for a house to seat about 4,000 and the reduction of 
parterre boxes from thirty-five to thirty, with no other 
boxes in the house, these thirty to be leased instead of sold 
outright. The new structure would be simple and dignified, 
rather than ornate, and might carry a skyscraper of 
studios and apartments on its back. 

“He who lives will see,” as the Italians say. It is per- 
fectly apparent that a new opera house must come before 
very long. Eventually—why not now? 


The Revival of Die Verkaufte Braut 


Friederich Smetana’s comic opera in three acts, Die Ver- 
kauftt Braut, (The Bartered Bride), book by K. Sabina, 
which has not been heard at the Metropolitan Opera since 
1912, will be revived there Thursday evening, January 28. 

The opera has been musically prepared and will be con- 
ducted by Artur Bodanzky. The stage direction is in the 
hands of Wilhelm von Wymetal. The scenery has been 
designed and painted by Joseph Novak and the costumes 
made by Lanzilotti. The dances have been arranged by 
August Berger and Ottokar Bartik. Florence Rudolph and 
Mr. Bonfiglio will dance in the second act. 

The cast will be as follows: Kruschina, Carl Schlegel ; 
Kathinka, Marion Telva; Maria, Maria Mueller; Micha, 
Gustav Schutzendorf; Agnes, Phradie Wells; Wenzel, 
George Meader; Hans, Rudolf Laubenthal; Kezal, Michael 
Bohnen ; Springer, Max Bloch; Esmeralda, Louise Hunter ; 
Muff, Arnold Gabor. Bodanzky will conduct and von 
Wymetal is stage director. 








( yao, through Mr. 


Institute of Musical Art Trustees Honor Frank 
Damrosch 


The twenty-first anniversary of the Institute of Musical 
Art was celebrated on January 16, with a reception given to 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, its director since the founding of the 
Institute in 1905. Director Damrosch was honored by the 
board of directors who attended en masse, and consisted of, 
Paul D. Cravath, president of the board of trustees, Felix 
M. Warburg and Felix E. Kahn, vice-presidents; Paul M. 
Warburg, treasurer; John L. Wilkie, secretary; and Edward 
D. Adams, Harold Bauer, Dr, Damrosch, Frederick I. Kent, 
Alvin W. Krech, Mrs. Sam A. Lewisohn, James Loeb, Mrs. 
Morris Loeb, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Mrs. Charles D. Norton, 
Mrs. M. D. Horter Norton, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Edwin T. 
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The Moscow Art Theater Musical Studio presented Aren- 
sky’s Fountain of Bakhchi—Sarai and Rachmaninoff’s 
Aleko. 

Tetrazzini has had a nervous break-down but is recuper- 
ating rapidly. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is to broadcast its re- 
maining Saturday concerts. 

Sousa and his band established a new record for concert 
receipts in California. 

Galli-Curci returned to the 
usual phenomenal success. 

Lawrence Tibbett replaces Titta Ruffo in La Cena della 
Beffe at the Metropolitan. 

Schumann-Heink is under new 
shortly begin her fiftieth tour. 

The Ithaca Conservatory is to sponsor an Old Fiddlers’ 
Contest. 

Earle Laros is soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra this 
week and will give a recital in Wilmington, Del., Janu- 
ary 26. 


Metropolitan and scored her 


management and. will 


James E. Russel, paneer Stokowski, 
Strauss and Samuel A. Tucker. Mr. Paul D. Cravath 
made a short address in which he pointed out the excellent 
work done by the director, and in the name of the entire 
board presented Dr. Damrosch with a life-size bust of him- 
self which will be placed in the reception hall of the schools, 
there to remain as a token of esteem and appreciation for 
his unselfish and successful work. Dr. Damrosch thanked 
the president for the honor bestowed. 

Preceding the reception a musical program by students 
of the Institute was rendered. This consisted of the string 
quintet, op. 29, Beethoven, which was beautifully played by 
fifteen students and conducted by Franz Kneisel; five num- 
bers charmingly sung by the Madrigal Choir under Mar- 
garete Dessoff; George Meader, who sang with much 
pathos If With All Your Hearts, from Mendelssohn's Elijah, 
and An Die Musik. The concluding number was Vitali’s 
Chaconne for violin, played in unison by students of the 
Institute and conducted by Mr. Kneisel. 


‘Bebert N. 


Old Fiddlers’ Contest Stirs Up Farmer-Fiddlers 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Henry Ford's interest in old time fiddlers 
and the recent contest among rural fiddlers in New England 
has stirred up hundreds of farmer fiddlers in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania who, in letters to W. Grant 
Egbert, musical director and founder of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, demand to know by what right New 
England claims to be the home of the dyed-in-the-wool 
native American fiddler. 

Mr. Egbert has offered to settle the controversy by invit- 
ing all old fiddlers from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and Ohio to participate in an old fiddlers’ contest dur- 
ing music week in Ithaca in the early part of May. Some 
two hundred contestants have already been selected and 
prizes are now being arranged for. 

As a result of the flood of letters Mr. Egbert believes that 
the contest will develop many things of unusual musical 
inte rest. 


‘Most of the writers are ¢ between seventy and eighty years 
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old,” Mr. Egbert said, “and many of them have been playing 
homespun tunes since they were eight and ten years old. 
Some claim that a contest among old fiddlers would disclose 
a native American type of music far more beautiful and rep- 
resentative of new continent music than the Negro spirituals 
and Indian songs now enjoying a vogue. 

“One writer, who calls himself a ‘backwoodsman in one 
of the old villages of squinting windows in up-State New 
York’; claims that he has been playing a tune for sixty years 
that was written two hundred years ago by an old farmer 
who got some of his music from Cayuga Indians. Still an- 
other writer in Sullivan County says that much of the pres- 
ent, jazz music is but a syncopated version of the farmer's 
tunes which ‘smart young men from Broadway’ stole while 
they were vacationing in Sullivan county and then adapted 
them to modern ways. 

“Whatever the truth,” Mr. Egbert continued, “a veritable 
hornet’s nest, has been stirred up and the best way to settle 
it is to invite all the old fiddlers who desire to come to a 
contest here in Ithaca. No doubt there will be interesting 
developments and some mighty odd tunes and violins. 

“One of the most, interesting letters came from Thomas 
Bergen, age eighty-eight, of Williamsport, Pa., who claims 
he started playing the fiddle eighty years ago after hearing 
Ole Bull play at Oleana, the spot in Pennsylvania where Ole 
Bull planned his fantastic castle for Swedish musicians. 
Bergen says he never had a lesson except what he heard 
Bull play, and after hearing the Swedish master he went 
out and built himself a violin from the wood in the stock of 
an old revolutionary war rifle and made strings from a wild 
cat he had trapped. Bergen promises to bring the violin to 
the contest.” 

A novel feature of the old fiddlers’ contest will be the 
meeting of these old timers with members of the younger 
generation, who during the first week in May come to Ithaca 
to participate in high school band, orchestra, glee club and 
play contests. The old fiddlers’ contest wili be staged during 
the same week the youngsters are in Ithaca and the con- 
trast between the different generations should provide an 
unusual setting. 

Mr. Egbert'’s interest, in old fiddlers arises out of his thirty- 
four years’ work with the Conservatory, and also the fact 
that he possesses one of the finest bow coilections in the 


country. Another musician interested in the fiddle contest 
is Cesar Thomson, Belgian master teacher and artist of the 
conservatory. M 
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BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOCAL MASTER 

rO SUCCEED IN SINGING” (Presser) 
ITALIAN DICTION” (Schirmer) 


Voice, Diction, artistic personality developed. Method based 
on experience, natural laws and individual aptitude of the 
pupil, not on the concentration of mechanic automatical rules. 


[mich course for artists on legato italtan 


Author of “HOW 
and “THE 


which is the foundation of the itailan 
Method—expression and freedom of the voice 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street 


Phone Susquehanna 9216 


New York 
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Chicago Critic Finds Fault With 
HUTCHESON 





“| can only find one fault—he does not come to Chicago often enough.’ 
HERMAN DEVRIES IN CHICAGO AMERICAN, DECEMBER 7,. 1925 





“He is one of the great Chopin 
players of the generation, who 
justifies a great mechanical equip- 
ment with a world of exquisite 
tone-color.” 
Herald & Examiner 
(Glenn Dillard Gunn) 
Dec. 7, 1925 





“Mr. Hutcheson is a 
delightful player. 
here was 
tive force in his 
reading of the mu- 
sic, yet governed vd 


a keen mind, 

sic such as Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Tableau 
d’ une _— exposition’ 


makes great demands 
on the player’s inter- 
pretive powers. 
Mr. Hutcheson 
the quali- 
A is 


had just 
ties needed. 


of 
Ride of the Val- 
kyries,’ which he has 
arranged for piano, 
was a bit of genuine 
bravura, done with 
an ease that was re- 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
CARNEGIE HALL 


markable,’ WILDLY ENTHUSIASTIC GREETINGS 
Evening Post 
(Karleton Hackett) 
Dec. 7, 1925 











BM CHICAGO ILLS DECEMBER 7th 1925. 


NEWYORK 


HUTCHESON PLAYED SUPERBLY INTERPRETED CHOPIN MARVELOUSLY AUDIENCE 


BERTHA OTT INC 
737M 


“He wins his public by a com- 
technic, 
honesty.” 
American 
(Herman Devries) 
Dec. 7, 1925 


bination of superlative 


dignity, power and 





“Hutcheson played 
with 
skill. This remark 
able gift 


magnificent 
THE WORLD 
was best 
shown in his play 
ing of Chopin. A 
Sonata 
and Moussorgsky’s 


Jeethoven 
‘Pictures from an 
dis- 
played a surprising 


Exposition’ 

of color.”” 
Daily 

(Eugene Stinson) 
Dec. 7, 1925 
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Duo-Art Records 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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AMERICA 
He has them all lashed to the mast—New York Times. 


There is no pianist alive today who can draw from the 
instrument tone more infinitely caressing and exquisite, 
phrasing more polished and_ inspired.—Chicago 
American. 


He stands in the first rank with few equals and no 
superiors.—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


The Appassionata has been played in Toledo a great 
many times, but never quite like Levitzki played it. It 
was a breath-taking performance.—T oledo Blade. 


Probably no Tacoma audience has ever been as wholly 
swept from its feet as was that which heard Mischa 
Levitzki last night—-T'acoma Ledger. 


The concert last night proved a veritable triumph for 
Levitzki—Minneapolis Journal. 


| 





His performance here was one of the most brilliant | 
piano recitals ever heard in Alabama.—Montgomery | 


Advertiser. 


Concert Management DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Continents on the Art of Mischa Levitzki 


AUSTRALIA 

Mischa Levitzki swept the board last night by the dom- 
inating power and warmth of his style, united with an 
extraordinary lightness of hand when caressing softness 
and charm were required.— Sydney Herald. 
The immense enthusiasm which Levitzki’s playing has 
aroused in this city was justified by his truly remarkable 
union of the highest qualities of heart, head and hand in 
pianism.—Sydney Triad. 
The irresistible swaying rhythm which is the soul of 
all music, added to an almost uncanny power such as 
Paderewski and Rubinstein had in their heydey, com- 
bine to make Levitzki the most compelling musical 
force perhaps that has ever visited Australia.—Sydney 
Times. 
Levitzki’s technic is perfect and no pianist one has 
ever heard executes so much with so little expenditure 
of nervous and physical energy.—Mel/bourne Herald. 
He is the Shelley of the pianoforte. What higher praise 
could be accorded him?—Brisbane Mail. 

His is the type of virtuosity which creates, not imitates. 

~Adelaide Advertiser. 
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here are in music major keys, minor keys, related 


keys, chromatic keys and monkeys 


Somebody suggested the other day that what the 
¥ 


initials of ©. | 
House.” 


Kahn really stand for is “Opera 


Compensations and balance rule our musical life. 
Mengelberg leaves us—more’s the pity—and Galli- 


Curci returns—more’s the joy. 


(;odowsky does not look quite unlike Napoleon, 
and that pianist’s performances also suggest the great 
Corsican conqueror, who said: “The word impossible 
is not in my dictionary.” 


a 
I:nrico Toselli, a musician who achieved fame by 
marrying an ex-queen, Louise of Saxony, in 1907, 
when he was twenty-four and she thirty-seven, died 
the other day in a hospital at Florence, Italy. 


lhe Rev, Dr. Christian F. Reisner says that there 
is no good music to be found in New York between 
Carnegie Hall and Yonkers. That is a terrible whack 
at those teachers whose studios are situated north of 
lifty-seventh street. 


\ new record for concert receipts was established 
recently in California by Sousa and his band. The 
management wires to the Musrcav Courier that the 
Pacific Coast receipts of the organization for two 
weeks were $78,000. 


In France they have thought of a new scheme. 
[he principal broadcasting company, the T.S.F., is 
offering twenty-six prizes to musical artists, ranging 
in value from one to five thousand francs. The com- 
petitors will broadcast anonymously, their names 
being known only to the secretary of the competition. 
Prizes will be awarded according to a postcard vote 
of the listeners-in. 


One of our typesetters, who must have spring 
fever, though it is a bit too early in the year for such 
attacks, made it appear, in a recent advertisement, 
that Miss Grow, contralto, is to give a “Spring Quar- 
tet Concert.” What Miss Grow is giving is a concert 
of vocal music with string (not spring) quartet. 
Miss Grow gave the program two years ago with 
such success that it is now to be repeated. The as- 
sisting quartet is the Lenox and the program is 
largely the work of the moderns. None of the pieces 
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are arrangements, all of them having been written 
for the vocal-string quintet combination as Miss 
row gives them. 


. “ - 

Haydn has dropped out of the clouds and is in 
our musical midst again. ‘Toscanini conducted the 
Clock Symphony last week, and Goossens led the 
Military Symphony last Sunday. Now who will re- 
vive the Surprise Symphony ? 

6 


Eugene Goossens, conducting the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra as guest for the last two weeks, has 
made an excellent impression here—for once a con- 
ductor that thinks more of the work being played than 
of himself, an exception in this day of prima-donnas. 
One heard from him safe, sane, unselfish interpreta- 
tions of classic masterpieces, such as have rather 
gone out of fashion in late years. And his command 
of the orchestra is masterly, due to the fact that he 
could sit down at many a desk and replace the player. 


. 5 

Mme. Jean de Reszke, widow of the famous tenor, 
has presented some of the costumes of her late hus- 
hand to the Museum of the Paris Opéra and to the 
collection at Covent Garden recently inaugurated by 
Richard Northcott. It is understood that she also 
offered costumes to the Metropolitan, which had to 
be refused as there was no place to exhibit them. It 
might be well for the management to accept the offer 
made, store the costumes and exhibit them when the 
new building is ready, when provision could surely 
be made for them. 


a 

The thing that impresses about Walter Gieseking, 
German pianist, who has just come to us for the 
first time, is the sincerity and honesty of his musi- 
As a player he deserves the adjective 
“vreat.”” His technic is prodigious, his dynamic re- 
sources infinite, his rhythms impeccable; but it is 
primarily as a musician that he impresses the intelli- 
gent listener. His programs are strikingly original. 
He is unselfish, as witness the fact that at his second 
appearance here—his first with orchestra—he intro- 
duced two novelties instead of choosing some war- 
horse of his repertory that would have won him a 
sure and easy success, though, thanks to the splendid 
co-operation of himself and Eugene Goossens, the 
novelties turned out to be applause winners. He is 
an artist who is very likely to go far here in America 


cianship. 


Some music critics on the dailies have strange ideas 
of news values. On Sunday afternoon, January 10, 
Goossens, with the New York Symphony, played 
an important American work that had never been 
heard here before, Howard Hanson’s Lux Aeterna; 
Walter Gieseking, a much-heralded German pianist, 
made his American debut at Aeolian Hall. And 
Chotzinoff, the World critic, selected as the important 
news of the day the final appearance of Willem Men- 
gelberg, at the end of his fifth season here, playing 
a program of well-worn war-horses and an Ameri- 
can work that is nine or ten years old and has been 
done here a number of times. Again last Sunday, 
though there were two important novelties at the 
New York Symphony concert, he selected the Tos- 
canini concert with a list of hackneyed pieces for 
special attention. 

ay ee 
AMERICAN OPERA 

There is only one thing that the American com- 
poser or librettist has to do in order to make sure 
that his opera will be produced here and abroad. He 
has to become a millionaire. How simple! And how 
effective! We do not say, please notice, where, how 
or why it will be produced; but a production can be 
had. 

And speaking of American opera, the market seems 
to be bullish just now. On the strength of the suc- 
cess of his A Light from St. Agnes, in Chicago, 
Arthur Hopkins, the New York producer, has just 
signed W. Franke Harling to write the music of a 
“azz” opera (whatever that may be) to be called 
Deep River, with book by Laurence Stallings, co- 
author of that much-talked-of play, What Price 
Glory. Mr. Stallings is a Georgian, and though Mr. 
Harling is an Englishman by birth, his residence has 
been with us since he was four years old, which ought 
to make him a pretty good American. One of the 
typically American things about the announcement is 
that though the book is not yet completed and no 
single note of the music written, Mr. Hopkins ex- 
pects to produce the work complete next season. 
Rossini, it is true, wrote the Barber of Seville in 
something under three weeks, but things were sim- 
pler then. 

Deems Taylor, by the way, has moved back to 
New York and is living quietly here, busy on the 
score of the opera which the Metropolitan commis- 
sioned. It is an open secret that the book is by no 
less a figure in our literary world than Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. 
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“A SECOND RATE NATION” 


“The world is built up on the sacrifices of the 
idealists, and eternally it crucifies them. Wealth 
and power are to him who has a marketable com- 
modity, and one cannot complain when true 
genius becomes rich. But the genius to make 
money may be and often is an exploiting type 
of ability, a selfishly practical industry, which 
neither invents nor is of great service. The men 
who now do the basic work in invention and 
scientific work in laboratories are poorly paid 
and only now and then honored. Every year in 
the United States hundreds of them leave their 
work in research and seek ‘paying jobs,’ to the 
impoverishment of the world, but to their own 
financial benefit. Countries where the scramble 
for wealth is not so keen, where the best brains 
do not find themselves pressed into business, 
produce far more science, art and literature than 
we do, with all our wealth. We will continue to 
be a second-rate nation in these regards, still 
looking for our great American novel and play, 
still seeking real singers and artists, until our 
idealism can withstand the pressure of our prac- 
tical civilization.” 


This is quoted from The Foundation of Per- 
sonality by Abraham Myerson, M. D., Page 243. 
It hurts to be called “second-raters,” but that is 
just what we sometimes seem to be and just 
what we are going to remain until we wake up 
to the importance of idealism. In the average 
American mind of today the idealist is just a 
poor nut, deserving all the poverty and misfor- 
tune which come his way. It seems, in fact, 
indecent not to earn money, and the more one 
earns, no matter how it is earned, the more de- 
cent one is and the more one is respected. 
Society is full of dishonest people, who, if they 
got their just deserts, should be in jail. It seems 
to be considered quite the proper thing to put 
your competitors out of business and send them 
to the poorhouse by any sort of trickery that 
our very lax will laws will condone. To steal 
a man’s patent, invention, composition, and so 
on, seems to be considered all right if you can 
get away with it, and in most cases the “ex- 
ploiting type of ability” does get away with it. 
The only thing that appears to count is money. 

So, likewise, in music. Succeed! That is all 
one expects of anybody. If you cannot sell your 
serious compositions, write popular things. You 
will then be honored and successful. The fact 
that you are an apostate and renegade will not 
alter people’s admiration for you and your coin. 
If you cannot win piles of money singing or play- 
ing the works of the classic writers, sing or play 
darky tunes. The public will then patronize 
you, buy your records, and you will become 
wealthy and, therefore, respected. Even the 
musicians will respect you for the most part. 
Those who will refuse to recognize you or admit 
you to their societies and their clubs will be the 
idealists, and they are few and far between. 


This does not mean, however, that the ideal- 
ists are never successful. It means merely that 
the idealists must take a chance on success with- 
out stooping to seek it. In some cases, probably 
many cases, the success results from the ideal- 
ism. In other words, if the artist had attempted 
to stoop to seek success he would have ruined 
his own chances. One of the cases one can cite 
with certainty is that of Richard Wagner. He 
certainly went through years of poverty without 
ever giving up his ideals. And it is no less cer- 
tain that if he had given up his ideals, if he 
had undertaken to write down to the popular 
taste of his time, he would not have won the 
wonderful success and fame that were finally 
his, though he might well have made money and 
have, attained fame of a sort. 

According to Tolstoi, who was a careful ob- 
server, every boy or girl who takes up art as 
a profession voluntarily risks its dangers. Even 
the most stupid and optimistic of them must 
know that where one is successful thousands 
must fail, and they must realize that they are 
far more likely to be among the failures than 
among the successes. 


But it would be far better for the world if the 
failures would give up their “careers” rather 
than take the byways of art as many of them 
do. A few stick to their ideals to the end, even 
when failure upon failure must convince them 
that they are unfit for the artistic career. Many 
stoop to any depth for success and still do not 
attain it. But “success” and “idealism” are two 
different words. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The scene is the office of a great metropolitan 
daily. A proud and imperious personage is seated 
behind a big cigar. He is the MANAGING 
EDITOR. A furtive, sad-eyed individual enters, and 
looks behind him every moment or so, in the manner 
of one who gets kicked. He is the music critic. The 
following dialogye takes place: 

Critic (shrinkingly )—‘Here I am, sir.” 

M. E. (continues to look through papers). 

Critic (feebly)—‘“You sent for me, sir?” 

M. E. (after a long silence)—‘‘Huh? Oh, yes. 
You’re Pinchnose, the music critic. (Shouting) What 
the hell do you mean by writing a column of this 
drivel about a mere concert? Are you writing for 
an encyclopedia or for a daily paper?” 

Critic — “The man who gave that concert, 
Sogrouchski, is one of the most important composers 
in the world.” 

M. E.—“No composer is important on a daily 
paper, unless he happens to be murdered, or runs for 
office, or plays at a society musicale. I never heard 
of the man in my life.” 

Critic—‘He’s the foremost example of the duplex- 
silico modernistic school and 

M. E.—‘Oh, hell! Cut down that article one- 
half.” 





Critic—“But there are five movements in the sym- 


phony.” 

M. E.—‘Describe the first, and say ‘the others 
are in similar vein,’ ” 

Critic—“But they aren’t 

M. E.—‘Then say ‘the others are unlike the first.’ 
What’s all this introduction about the audience and 
the enthusiasm ?” 

Critic—“There were 2,500 people present——’ 

M. E.—‘“Any society leaders ?” 

Critic—“‘No, but——” 

M. E.—“Any politicians ?” 

Critic—-“No, but a great many prominent musi- 
cians.” 

M. E.—‘Cut out the introduction. What’s this 
here, about fortissimo in the wood wind and rallen- 
tando in the finale?” 

Critic—“That’s the way the orchestra played.” 

M. E.—‘“How in hell is any one to know that? 
Were they good or bad?” 

Critic—“They played as usual.” 

M. E.—Then it isn’t even news. Cut it out.” 

Critic (does as ordered, sadly )—‘That leaves only 
thirteen lines of my criticism.” 

M. E. (grumblingly)—‘l’m superstitious about 
thirteen. Cut off six lines—then that’ll leave seven; 
that’s my lucky number.” 

Critic—“That will rob my article of all sense.” 

M. E. (stares in surprise, then bursts out laugh- 
ing; he tries to say something, but cannot. Tears of 
mortification fill the critic’s eyes; he blows his nose 
on his golf cap and steals from the room, bumping 
into a hatless and breathless young man who enters 
tumultuously. He isa REPORTER. The dialogue 
proceeds) : 

Reporter (jubilantly)—“Big beat. 
space ?”” 

M. E. (stops laughing)—“What is it?” 

Reporter—“Bribed the bell boy at the Blitz Hotel 
and found out that Sogrouchski, the composer of 
music, is tattooed from his waist up, wears shirts 
with collars attached, and never tips a waiter.” 

M. E. (in great excitement)—‘Four columns, 
quick. Great Primer type and No. 27, 3-inch scare- 
heads. Arrange for three column interview tomor- 
row in the evening edition, if Sogrouchski denies 
it, and five columns if he confirms, Take a page in 
the Sunday edition and write an illustrated Sogrouch- 
ski special story. Get pictures of the tattooed part, 
of the shirts, and of the waiters who were not tipped 
by Sogrouchski. Interview well known musicians on 
the subject of whether a tattooed composer is likely 
to write blue music, and whether an attached collar 
is of any practical use when the critics give it to 
him in the neck. Have your story on the press before 
midnight, and see that you run it along for a week 
at least.” 

Reporter—“Suppose the bell boy was lying 

M. E.—“Then take Sogrouchski out and get him 
tattooed. Don’t lose the story at any price.” 

 & & 

This time the scene is the dressing-room of a 
PRIMA DONNA at an American opera-house. The 
performance has just ended. Enter the husband of the 
PRIMA DONNA. 

Prima Donna—‘“There, that’s over. 
is almost more work than the singing. 
I’m getting stout.” 

Husband—‘‘Stout ? 


” 





How much 


” 





The bowing 
I’m afraid 


Absurd! I was saying to- 





night to Scribbler, of the Planet, that you have a 
figure like a sylph.” 

Prima Donna—“How many recalls were there ?” 

Husband—“T wenty-two.” 

Prima Donna (frowning) — “Screechini 
twenty-three yesterday.” 

Husband (nervously )—‘‘Twenty-one, my dear.” 

Prima Donna—‘‘There were twenty-three, I tell 
you. I counted them myself.” 

Husband (nervously, mopping his brow )—“‘Great 
God! Is it possible that | made a mistake? Well, 
darling, even if she had one recall more, you sing 
twenty times as well as she does.” 

Prima Donna—‘“Do you really think so, lovey?” 

Husband (decisively )—‘“I know it. You are the 
greatest artist the world ever has heard. And the 
next time you sing I'll see that you get twenty-four 
recalls.” 

Prima Donna—“I didn’t hear any ‘bravos’ or ‘bis’ 
from the balcony, as you promised,” 

Husband—‘The boys struck at the last moment. 
They said their arrangement calls only for applaud- 
ing. ‘Bravos’ will be seventy-five cents extra per 
man every evening. ‘Bis’ is one dollar.” 

Prima Donna—“We must have both. Here’s the 
money. But you must place those men better. All 
the noise came from the left side tonight. I was 
afraid it might be noticed. And one man applauded 
for three or four minutes after every one else had 
stopped. That is ridiculous.” 

Husband—‘That was I, love. 
Really, you were divine.” 

Prima Donna—‘‘I thought I was in bad voice 

Husband—“You are never in bad voice. Your 
high tones were like a nightingale’s, your low tones 
were like an organ, your pianissimos were like 
velvet . 

Prima Donna—“Did you see about the flowers ?” 

Husband—‘“They have been returned to the florist. 
Not a blossom was damaged.” 

Prima Donna—‘‘He must be more careful. 
sent that large lyre again with the blue ribbons 
the orchids. That’s the second time this 
Screechini is watching like a cat.” 

Husband—‘I shall see that 
changed.” 

Prima Donna—“‘What did you think of my acting 
tonight ?” 

Husband—‘You were the greatest that ever trod 
the boards. Your every gesture was a poem, your 
eyes flashed celestial fire, your carriage was that of 
a queen, you dominated the performance, the audi- 
ence, the leader, the musicians—all were spellbound. 
Screechini and her husband ground their teeth. I 
was standing just behind them and _ heard _ it. 
You i 

Prima Donna (falling into his arms) )—‘‘Oh, how 
satisfying it is to hear for once, a really sincere, un- 
biased and capable criticism.” 

Husband (disengages himself )—‘“‘Er—as I was 
saying this morning. If you could let me have an- 
other two hundred—the expenses, you know, for 
cigars and drinks i 

Prima Donna (joyously)—‘“Here is three hun- 
dred. And now run over to the café and be kind 
to everybody.” 


had 


I was carried away. 
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We are afraid that John Selby, of the Kansas City 
Star, had his tongue in his cheek when he wrote the 
following in his column of January 10: 

The photograph studio is a quaint place where violinists 
go to have pictures made of the finger board and scroll of 
their violin. It also is the place pianists sit for portraits of 
themselves showing one hand nursing a hurt place on their 
chin, or cupped at the side of the head protecting an ear ache. 
At least so it seems... 

Some of the Metropolitan’s recent prodigies, and their 
claims to fame and fortune (some eminently legitimate, of 
course) : 

Carmela Ponselle, a sister who sings. 

Mary Lewis; was in the Follies. 

Lawrence Tibbett; California climate. 

The Turkel prodigy; sold candy at the Metropolitan. 

loti del Monte; once was a good pianist. 


nme 
Even if Germaine Schnitzer’s playing had not con- 
vinced us that she is a great pianist, we would believe 
it because Moriz Rosenthal told us so after he had 
heard her perform the Don Juan Fantasia, by 
Mozcart-Liszt. 
2 Re 
And speaking of great things, it is a great achieve- 
ment to have given the best reading this city has 
heard, of Stravinsky’s La Sacre du Printemps. That 
is exactly what was accomplished by Eugene Goos- 





go to a Toscanini concert ? 








THE MUSICAL COURIER CO., 


announces the opening of its 


NEW PARIS OFFICE 


in the 
N.Y. World Building, 47, Avenue de I’Opera (2°) 


Telephone: Central 14-85 
Cables: Musicurier, Paris 


Situated within a stone’s throw of the Opéra and in the 
very heart of Paris’s most fashionable district, it affords a 
convenient “port of call” for Americans in Europe 

Clients of the Mustcat Courter, artists appearing on the 
continent, as well as all those interested in musical affairs 
are invited to call at the office for such advice and informa 
tion as the Musical Courier staff is able to give 


Mr. Clarence Lucas, the Paris correspondent, and 
Miss N. de Bogory, as representative, will be in 
charge. 








sens at his recent appearances with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 
RRR 
Hats off, gentlemen and ladies, to a new pianistic 
marvel, He is Walter Gieseking, a player who com 
pels four recalls after a Bach Partita. 
RRR 
encores we would like: Fritz Reiner’s performance 
of Bartok’s Dance Suite, Leonora Cortez’ playing 
of Debussy’s Claire de Lune, Leff Pouishnoff’s celiy 
ery of Godowsky’s Java Suite, John Coates’ singing 
of half a dozen numbers on his Old English program, 
nRne 


Among the holiday wishes that came to this ocftice 
was one from Hans Schneider, of Providence, R. L., 
and it read: “Vivat, Floreat, Crescat, Musica. 
Courter.” ‘There are no such persons on the staff of 
this paper. 

eR eR 

Mr. Schneider is on hand, too, with an interesting 
letter, dated January 12: 

Provivence, R. I. 
Dear Variations : 

1 see from your column with a great deal of pleasure, that 
pianists are picking up the Rubinstein D Minor piano con 
certo again. It is a wonderful “piano” concerto, by a jianist 
for a pianist, to be played on a piano and not on an additional 
orchestral instrument relegated to be “second fiddle.” 1 
would rather hear the two Rubinstein concertos in D minor 
and G major, with that wonderful finale of the Russian folk 
song and those tremendous octave accompaniments, than all 
the “itzkies” and other modern concertos. 

I never shall forget, the playing of the cadenza of the 
first movement of the D minor concerto, by Carrefio, she ot 
the John L. Tryceps! ; 

In order to show you that in my studio we practice what 
we preach, I inclose two programs, on each of which you 
will see the D minor concerto represented. 

You may also note that one of our advanced stidents 
played two concertos with orchestra (Beethoven E flat and 
Rubinstein D minor) at the graduation exercises 

Not so bad, is it, for a country conservatory ? 

With best, regards, 


ANS SCHNEIDER 
nme 


revived recently at a concert in 


Reger’s Serenade 
foo long for a 


Cologne—lasts forty-five minutes. 
serenade. The lady might take cold. 
eee, 
Piano advertising is all wrong. Why say: “Di 
gito Uses the Umptyum Piano”? Why not tell the 
truth and announce: “The Umptyum Piano: Uses 
Digito”’ ? 
nere 
A lady once asked the late Pierpont Morgan, Sr., 
if he had ever heard the Gregorian music that is sung 
in the Sistine Chapel in Rome. “TI have,” Mr. Mor 
gan said. “And how did you like it?” the lady asked ; 
“those chants, you know, are said to be sung to the 
tunes which were used in David’s time.” Mr. Mor 
gan smiled. “I could never understand till now,” 
he said, “why Saul threw his javelin at David.” 
ee es 
Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, was asked what 
he said to King Alfonso when he was commanded 
before that monarch at Madrid. “After you, Al 
fonso,” was what Hartmann said he said 
eee 
“Bach feeds the mind,” says a London reviewer, 
“but not the emotions.” Chaconne 4 son gout 
nme 
The answer to Schumann’s “Why?” is ‘osti’s 
“Because.” 


eRe 
An Italian exchange says: “Has the end of music 
come?” Has it? 
a 


One more question. What would you rather do, or 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





30 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOLS 


Many cities will again harbor summer master 
schools this year, and it seems quite in order to 
give credit for those summer schools to the orig- 
inator, Carl D. Kinsey, general director of the 
Chicago Musical College. [It was Mr. Kinsey who 
had the summer master school idea and who has 
brought to Chicago many of the world’s renowned 
teachers. Through him Chicago has become a music 
center not only in winter, but also throughout the 
vear. The musical season, which not so long ago 
was of short duration, beginning early in October 
and closing in May, has been extended to twelve 
months, as far as Chicago is concerned. 

Many other cities now have summer master 
schools and this has been a great help to local 
teachers instead of a drawback as was first thought 
when Mr. Kinsey, a decade ago, announced the first 
master class at the Chicago Musical College. Local 
teachers, wherever master schools are held, are now 
better known, as competition has acted as a sort of 
incentive in compelling those local and satisfied 
teachers to create for themselves a name value to 
survive the invasion of better known competitors. 

There are in Chicago more than twenty schools, 
some of them of many years’ existence, but it is 
true that those who bring guest instructors are better 
known throughout the musical world. The Chicago 
Musical College, the American Conservatory, the 
Bush Conservatory, Glenn Dillard Gunn School 
(this latter one of the youngest, but most advanced 
institutions in the Windy City) have all made big 
ames for themselves, due in a large measure to guest 
teachers imported by the management. 

Guest instructors having international reputations 
will not accept contracts from any school, but only 
from schools that have created for themselves big 
name values, even when a has sufficient 
means to warrant the coming of an international 
teacher. At the Chicago Musical College in the last 
few vears, the master schools have been in the hands 
of such men as Prof. Auer, Percy Grainger, the late 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Rudolph Ganz, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Richard Hageman, Sergei Klibansky, 
W. S. Brady, and other renowned artists. The Amer- 
ican Conservatory has brought for its master classes 
such prominent artists as Josef Lhevinne, Mme. Delia 
Valerie, George H. Gartland, and others. The Bush 
Conservatory has had on its faculty Frederic Lamond, 
Ottokar Sevcik, and others. The Gunn School 
brought Moriz Rosenthal to Chicago as guest teacher’ 
and this summer Percy Rector Stephens will come. 

Other cities are falling in line. The demand for 
eminent teachers today is greater than ever before. 
Master classes are held on the Pacific Coast as well 
as in the Middle West, Northwest and East. Franz 
Proschowsky, Oscar Seagle, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Lazar Samoiloff, Oscar Saenger and many others, 
too numerous to name here, have received calls from 
important schools and will be busy this coming sea- 
son, reinforcing regular faculties and giving new im- 
petus in the development of musical education 
throughout the country. 

Local musicians who first objected to the coming 
of world renowned artists into their communities, 
have found out that the master school has helped 
them, and many of the best known have followed 
suit and so have kept their studios open during the 
summer, holding master classes for the benefit of 
teachers and students who are unable to study during 
the winter, spring or fall. Besides, American stu- 
dents have found out that long vacations retard their 
Only practice makes perfect. One cannot 
stay very long without study and not become stale, 
which is disastrous to music students or professionals. 

So long live master classes, and the more the better 
for all concerned! Already students are coming 
from Europe and from the antipodes to study music 
in our schools or with private teachers, and the influx 
will be greater year after year, since the best that 
Europe has to give in matters of music is gradually 
coming to America. A few years ago European 
students came here only to learn business, engineer- 
ing, dentistry, building and contracting, but of late 
music students, too, have come to America, as the 
fame of American teachers has crossed the ocean and 
the eminent European ones have crossed the Atlantic 
to make their home here. 


school 
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SCHILLINGS’ PROBABLE SUCCESSOR 

Dr. Ludwig Hoerth, chief stage director of the 
Staatsoper, Berlin, has been made temporary “In- 
tendant” of the institution. He is here to share his 
authority with the general musical director, Erich 
Kleiber, and with that redoubtable remnant of the 
ancien régime, Privy Councillor Winter, who is to 
control the business administration. Dr. Becker, 
Prussian Minister of Culture, makes a special point 
of the statement that this appointment indicates 
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merely a temporary and not a definite settlement. 
It is stated on good authority, however, that Hoerth 
is a very likely choice for Intendant and will prob- 
ably become Schillings’ successor. Dr. Hoerth knows 
the whole organization of an opera house from the 
ground up. He began his career as a chorus singer. 
For a time, in ante- bellum days, he was employed as 
stage manager at the Metropolitan Opera. The first 
productions under his régime will be Otello and 
Soris Godounoff. 


scisininassitlliesiinmenats 
A DIFFERENCE 


There is a vast difference between music written in 
chamber music form and music arranged for chamber 
music combinations. When a composer thinks in 
chamber music form he thinks primarily contrapunt- 
ally. His music becomes a weaving of parts. He 
conceives it as a combination of solo voices, and when 
a solo voice is added it becomes a part of the ensem- 
ble. Its relation to the other instruments is not that 
of solo and accompaniment but rather that of a voice 
in many. It is woven into the whole. 

This, obviously, differs essentially from the aver- 
age accustomed solo and accompaniment plan of 
writing. And when this is merely arranged for cham- 
ber music combinations it does not become chamber 
music. It remains what it was in the beginning— 
solo instrument and accompaniment. The inevitable 
result is that ordinary music, especially music written 
for piano and voice, cannot be made into chamber 


music ; but chamber music can be arranged for piano 


and voice. 

However, there is a great loss in such arrange- 
ment. And the chief loss is twofold: color and voice 
movement. If the original has been conceived for 
voice and strings no piano arrangement can possibly 
do it justice. The weaving of the parts may be pres- 
ent but the color will inevitably be lost—and even the 
weaving of the parts must be largely lost no matter 
how well arranged for piano and no matter how well 
played. 

Notable, therefore, is the concert announced by 
Ethel Grow, the program consisting entirely of music 
written for quartet and voice. The quartet will be 
the Lenox—-and Miss Grow, it may be remarked, is 
a contralto. The program will consist of music com- 
posed by Respighi, Housman, Huss, Goossens, Jon- 
gen, Chausson, Lekeu and Gretchaninoff, 

To say that this is to be a recital of songs accom- 
panied by the Lenox Quartet would be incorrect. 
There is no accompaniment. As well might one say 
that a quartet concert was a violin solo accompanied 
by violin, viola and cello—(sometimes, alas! it is). 
What Miss Grow is presenting is an evening of vocal 
chamber music, or, better perhaps, quintets for voice 
and strings, in some instances sextets for voice, 
strings and piano—in every case chamber music. 

This event is given editorial mention because of 
its unique character and because it is so worthy of 
emulation. It may be added, however, that music 
composed (not arranged) for vocal chamber music 
is rare and difficult to find. Miss Grow did a lot. of 
digging in libraries, catalogues, hewspaper reviews, 
and so on, before her program was made up. As will 
be seen from the list of names of the composers rep- 
resented, it is largely modern. It is all of it highly 
interesting, all in serious vein, and all worth knowing. 
Perhaps Miss Grow will succeed in “starting some- 
thing.” It is to be hoped so, anyway. 


——©-—_— 
WEINGARTNER—“A MAGNIFICENT 
CONDUCTOR” 

Felix Weingartner’s annual British tour opened 
at London with what is Weingartner’s usual suc- 
cess there and everywhere: a triumph of the great 
leader. “A magnificent conductor” is the short but 
weighty comment of one critic, who states that the 
Philharmonic Orchestra “played better than it has 
played for years” and that he “had never heard our 
brass such a magnificent battery—though it is al- 
ways good.” The critic registers an “ovation for 
Weingartner” at the close, and waxes enthusiastic 
over Weingartner’s new choral and orchestra work, 
Re-Awakening. This is the tenor of all notices writ- 
ten on Weingartner’s sensational London success— 
and there are many of them. One hopes this emi- 
nent conductor will visit us next season, as he has 

promised to do. 


AN AMERICAN WINS 


Lawrence Tibbett, young American baritone of the 
Metropolitan, who is to follow Titta Ruffo as Neri 
in Cena delle Beffe, has a job cut out for him, for 
the villain of the new Giordano piece is one of the 
best roles the veteran baritone ever did. We expect 
something very fine from Tibbett, however ; and it is 
gratifving to see that the Metropolitan realized how 
unsuited both the older Italian baritones, De Luca 
or Danise, are to this heroic role and did not hesitate 
to assign it to the American. 
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TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











Describing the interior of the new Strauss Palace 
in Vienna, the correspondent of the London Morn- 
ing Post says that its “sanctissimum” is a magnificent 
study “with a dark-blue timbered ceiling, a gigantic 
tapestry representing Apollo on one wall, and Broc- 
catello-like painted plush on the other walls. Of the 
paintings adorning the room a Tintoretto, represent- 
ing the Holy Family, and a picture of Salome by an 
old German master, are the most conspicuous.” 
Other paintings in the house include a Rubens, a. 
Nico!o Bassano and a Van Dyck. 

The great study contains a collection of fine 
Renaissance furniture but no piano (which would of 
course not harmonize with the Renaissance style). 
The view from the windows is splendid, the panorama 
including the Belvedere Palace, the city, with St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral in the center, and the wine-clad 
hills of the Wienerwalk in the background. The cor- 
respondent opines, however, that Strauss will proba- 
bly do more work in the “second sanctuary”—a cosy 
room containing only a small library, a tiny desk and 
a “pianino.” Our guess is that, as far as the world 
is concerned, he will not do any work in either the 
first or the second “sanctissimum”’ that will count for 
as much as the work he did in his modest Munich 
“Bude” thirty years ago. (And here’s hoping we’re 
wrong ! ) 

* * * 

A radio fan complains in a letter to the London 
Observer that the programs of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company (government controlled) for approxi- 
mately six months devoted about ninety-six minutes 
to Beethoven and hinety-six hours to jazz. Some 
people don’t know when they are well off. 

* * * 

Chips from the critical workshops of Berlin’s most 

famous daily: 


“The young artist appears to have a future be- 
fore her.” (Re—Myra Hess, acclaimed in two 
continents as the premier woman pianist. ) 

“Someone should present the young violinist 
with an instrument worthy of her art.” (Re— 
Erika Morini, who uses one of the world’s finest 
Strads.) 

-- ? 

In Bucharest, Rumania, a tenor, Marinescu by 
name, created a furore during a performance of Car- 
men by haranguing the audience on behalf of native 
singers, whom the management (as in other coun- 
tries) is supposed to be slighting. The public (as in 
other countries) agreed with Mr. Marinescu most 
enthusiastically, but (as in other countries) continues 
to patronize the box office only when foreign stars 
are announced. There is nothing like patriotism 
when it comes to boosting art. 

oe 


One wonders if Dr. Noble has heard of the young 
American music students—prodigies, some of them— 
who arrive in European capitals penniless, expecting 
to be taught gratis by teachers whose fame has 
reached their American homes. Imagine the feelings 
of said famous professors when, after reading Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s utterances on our national prosperity 
in the daily papers, they are approached by these 
poverty-stricken young geniuses in the name of char- 
ity and art! 

* * * 

An English judge recently declared that it would 
not be a bad idea to drown in their bath all children 
who practice the piano. Another judge, a few years 
ago, when told that Sir Thomas Beecham had lost a 
fortune in giving opera, said that it was a pity he 
had not spent his money on something more sensible. 
What is the use, in the face of these official remarks, 
of trying to convince a doubting world that the Eng- 
lish are a musical people after all? 

* * & 


Bernard Shaw, who, though musical, shares the 
judge’s dislike of the piano, says: “I learnt my notes 
at the age of sixteen or thereabouts and since that 
time I have inflicted untold suffering on my neighbors 
without having on a single occasion given the small- 
est pleasure to any human being except myself.” 
Usually people realizing this terrible truth about 
themselves don’t blame it on the instrument. 

e'« 


Somebody in the New York Times got very much 
excited about Mengelberg’s cutting out portions of 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth. Why should musicians be so 
finicky about these things? George Gaiser, the Ger- 
man dramatist, author of Masses of Men and other 
things, set a splendid example recently, when asked 
by the producer whether he was satisfied with the 
cuts as made. He sent a telegram reading: “Agree 
to everything, providing title remains.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON SYMPHONY TO BROADCAST SATURDAY CONCERTS 


Beginning Saturday evening, January 23, and continuing 
for eleven successive Saturdays, the regular concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be broadcast from 
radio station WEEI, the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, of Boston. The broadcasting is made possible through 
the generosity of Winfield S. Quinby, of Brookline, Mass., 
har ages of the W, S. Quinby Companies of Boston, New 

ork and Chicago, dealers in tea and coffee, and prominent in 
New England industrial and civic enterprises. Mr. Quinby 
will give $1,000 a week for the twelve weeks, which will 
cover the major part of the expense, the remainder being 
contributed by WE! 

This will be the first broadcasting in the history of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the trustees of the orchestra 


having heretofore refused to permit any broadcasting, pre- 
sumably to ensure filling the hall with regular subscribers. 
Since the advent of the magnetic Serge Koussevitzky as 
conductor, the public has had scant opportunity to attend 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, all seats having been sold by 
subscription for the season. Notwithstanding this large 
regular attendance there will still be a considerable deficit 
at the end of the season, and the Symphony trustees have 
decided that the broadcasting of these Saturday evening 
concerts will help meet the deficit. Thus, the generosity of 
Mr. Quinby, the courtesy of the Boston Syhpmony Orchestra, 
and the cooperation of WEEI will make it possible for thou- 
sands of music-lovers to enjoy the same concerts as the 
fortunate season-ticket holders to the Symphony concerts. 
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More About Singing in English 
Washington, D. C. 
To the MusicaL Courier: 

I usually find something quite interesting in each issue 
of the Musica Courter; a week or two ago, it was the 
interview with Mr. Wagner and the announcement that Will 
Rogers is to be presented to our concert audiences with the 
idea of breaking up a lot of superficiality and pretentious- 
ness; this week I was interested in what Alsen said about 
translating opera, so our American audiences may be given 
the same opportunity of the thorough appreciation of the 
opera which the European enjoys. The conversation between 
Miranda and Myrtilla also interested me, especially because 
I feel that such superficiality and pretense is largely due to 
the fact that the operas are not sung honestly to American 
audiences—we are not given a square deal, 

Our people have been led to think that translations are 
impossible and “inartistic.” Our language has been so mis- 
treated that even when our own singers sing it, the words 
are usually mumbled and articulated so poorly that the peo- 
ple fail to understand what they are all about. How can the 
general public honestly enjoy and understand singing when 
they cannot get the words? It is too absurd! It would be a 
great piece of news to our music loving people over the 
United States, if it were told that songs and operas are al- 
ways translated when sung in the European countries—in 
Italy everything is sung in Italian, in Germany in German, 
and so on. If this is really true, I wish you would set it 
forth prominently in the MusIcAL Courter. 

A friend, wi whom I was discussing this recently, con- 
tended that the German Lieder sung in German to the people 
in Paris audiences, and that songs were not translated as a 
rule in the European countries—that translations were con- 
fined only to operas. This friend has been working in the 
musical profession for years. It seems to me that our coun- 
try would grow musically by leaps and bounds if all con- 
certs were sung in English and in a clearly articulated Eng- 
lish, at that. What if the translations are a bit rough? Bet- 
ter translations would be forthcoming according to the de- 
mand. It seems to me that an artificial growth has been 
fostered in musical America through this imposition upon 
our good nature and our inclination to believe what we were 
told by Europeans in all matters of art—especially musical 
art. David Bispham surely set a fine example of what con- 
certs can be, sung in’ English. 

I heard someone say the other day: “They pak more of 
your ability if you sing some songs in French, German or 
Italian.” Now isn’t that the bunk? Is it not this sort of 
“they” that Mr. Wagner speaks of when he states that he 
hopes to “crack the enamel” of our conventional concert audi- 
ences. “They” cannot understand these languages and do not 
know whether the words are being correctly sung or not, but 
due to this “musical” pretense which has been foisted upon our 
dear young pm a country, the members of the “Bottom- 
ly Upwards” family fancy it is very much the thing to listen 
to songs sung in languages which they cannot, understand. 

Miss Alsen deserves credit, it seems to me, for being so 
honest. I agree with her that the two great opera compa- 
nies of the country in New York and Chicago (and others 
like the San Carlo) be permitted to go along unmolested and 
gradually grow into the habit of singing translated opera. 
I heard Parsifal at the Metropolitan and did not realize the 
opera was being sung in English until after they had been at 
it for about ten minutes, and suddenly a voice came up from 
a hole in the stage singing clearly enunciated English! It 
was such a surprise! Personally, I feel that the concert 
stage is the place to begin. What do you think? Do you 
think that the new opera companies which are being formed 
over the country should sing the translations in clear Eng- 
lish? Do you think that this would aid in establishing the 
musical understanding which will result in bringing forth 
more worth-while compositions from Americans? Isn't that 
the way Germany got her musical start—by listening to Ital- 
ian singing translated into the rather unfriendly German 
tongue? 

Cannot you and Mr. Wagner and Will Rogers do some- 
thing which will put a stop to this imposition upon our intel- 
ligence? 

Cora JEAN SPONSLER. 


The Moscow Musical Studio 


The fifth and final program of the Moscow Art Theater 
Musical Studio, given at Jolson’s Theater, the week begin- 
ning January 11, included three pieces grouped under the 
title of Love and Death, having no relation to each other 
except that the stories were all taken from the works of 
Pushkin. First was Aleko, an opera in one act, a work 
with which Sergei Rachmaninoff, its composer, won some 
sort of. prize when he was only eighteen years old. Nemiro- 
vitch- ‘Dantchenko, director of the Musical Studio, wrote the 
book in three days, so it is said, and Rachmaninoff completed 
the score in thirty days. There are some agreeable pages 
but little significance. This is as much the fault of the 
librettist as the composer, for the story is one of those woe- 
ful things that delight the Russian soul, to the wonderment 
of the rest of the world—all talk and very little action. It 
was picturesquely done but wonderfully and fearfully sung, 
Pyotr Saratovsky, as the old man, being the only one who 
could command serious consideration as a singer. The sec- 
ond piece was called The Fountain of Bakhchi-Sarai. It 


was a peculiar compound, mostly pantomime, with a few 
choruses and only one singing role, capably taken by Olga 
Baklanova. Scenery and costumes were delightful. The 
acting, as always, thoroughly satisfied, and there was an 
unpretentious but very tuneful score by Arensky that added 
to the enjoyment. 

The best part of the evening was the third, Cleopatra. 
This was entirely a pantomime except that Cleopatra (Lydia 
Belyakova) herself had two other short speeches that were 
spoken through the music. It is the familiar story of Le 
Nuit de Cleopatre. 

Scenery and costumes were gorgeous and the acting 
superb, not only on the part of the principals, but among the 
minor figures as well. Next to the astonishing Carmencita, 
this was the best thing the Russians have showed us. A 
tuneful score by Reinhold Gliere Gliere accompanied the action. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
A-PLENTY FOR RIVIERA 


Nice.—There is no cause for complaint this year on the 
part of music lovers whom the severe European winter has 
driven to the Riviera. In Nice, the metropolis (if not 
the capital) of this favored district, there is not one 
opera, but two; in Monte Carlo there are the usual Casino 
offerings and in both places there are concerts galore. 

The Nice Opera opened, as has already been briefly 
recorded, with a gala performance of Herodiade, with Mme. 
Nyza Bladel as Salome and the Spanish tenor, Lafuente, as 
the Prophet John. This was followed by two more operas 
by Massenet-—still easily the favorite operatic composer in 
France—namely Thais and Werther, which last had an 
especially brilliant hearing. In Thais Julienne Marchal, a 
beautiful woman and a sensitive artist sang the title role 
to perfection. 

In Gounod’s comic opera, Mireille, M. Fichefet, the new 
musical director, proved his mastery to the Nice public. His 
revival of Les Huguenots, an opera which for years has 
suffered from careless treatment here, at last restored it to 
its proper dignity. Bovy, at the conductor’s desk, piously 
carried out the composer's intentions. Aida, which followed 
with Lafuente as Radames, was equally well prepared, and 
we had good performances of both Rigoletto and Carmen. 

GENEVIEVE V1Ix AS Our Lapy’s JUGGLER 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Godowsky Cheered in Vienna 


(Cable to the Musicat Courier) 


Vienna.—Leopold Godowsky, famous pianist, 
who lived, played and taught here for so many 
years, appeared today (January 17) for his first 
recital here in twelve years and was tendered an 
ovation by a huge and brilliant audience that in- 
cluded all the city’s most famous musicians. 
There was applause that called for encore after 
encore and cheers at the end. It was a fitting re- 
ception to one who was for so many years a lead- 
ing light of the Viennese musical world. In superb 
form, his playing seemed even more masterly than 
on his last appearance here. 


(Signed) Bechert. 











pal. In Charpentier’s Louise, this theater did itself proud 
by re-creating to an unusual extent the atmosphere upon 
which the work depends. An altogether unusual perform 
ance was that of the Jongleur de Notre Dame, which gave 
Genevieve Vix an opportunity to gather laurels in a new 
field. If the strain of the high notes in the part of the 
Juggler, usually taken by a tenor, at times detracted from 
the charm of her voice, she quite made up for it by her 
captivating impersonation of the role. Vigneau, who sang 
the Boniface, is a great artist and duly shared the success 
At Monte Carto 

Navarraise and Bohéme and one or two other popular 
operas exhaust the pre-Christmas opera list at Nice. At 
Monte Carlo, meantime, the theater has been chiefly given 
over to drama, with music, however, as an important factor 
Thus we have had a new four-act drama by R. Charbonnel, 
Bertrand de Born, with music by Francis Casadesus, which 
greatly heightens the value of its historic and legendry con 
tent by the deft use of old Limousin motives his music 
goes far beyond the traditional limits of “incidental music”, 
underlining at times the poetic declamation of the text 

There has also been a production of Ibsen's Peer Gynt, in 


the French translation of Count Prozer, with the music of 
Grieg played under the direction of Léon Jéhin, who has, 
moreover, been continuing the series of Classical and 
Modern Concerts. At the sixth of the “Classicals’—a 


Christmas benefit under the patronage of the Princess of 
Manaco—Enesco played the Beethoven violin concerto. At 
the fifth of the “Moderns” Riccardo Vines gaves us the 
difficult G sharp minor piano concerto of Rimsky Korsakoff 
with astonishing mastery; and at the sixth Nino Rosso, the 
Italian pianist, played the Brahms D minor concerto with 
eminent success. 

Other concert items out of 
recitation of David's Le 
of the Paris Odéon, 
Casino collaborating. 


beaten track included a 
Désert, by Raoul-Henry, an actor 
with the orchestra and chorus of the 
Also at the fourth concert Ida Bog 


the 








Carmen, with Abby Richardson, is also one of the piéces  giano, a young pianist of promise, played Saint-Saéns’ A frica, 
de resistance of Nice’s other opera house, the Casino Munici- rhapsody for piano and orchestra 
Anna Fitziu’s Lyrics Set to Music The following are only a few of the many little poems 
Charles Wakefield Cadman has set one of Anna Fitziu's ™'ss Fitziu has written: 
verses, entitled, I Know Death, to music, and the result is I have known bright times, blue times, times of every hue 


said to be very beautiful. Mr. Cadman, in the accompanying 
letter to the American singer, who is having much success 
this season with the Chicago Civic Opera, praises her lyrics 
highly. 

Until several months ago, Miss Fitziu, did not know what 
it was to read her her own Iryics. All at once she was visited 
by a Muse, in the middle of the night, and she felt im- 
powered to put down on paper some of her lovely, and again 
humorous expressions. The Muse came regularly for a 
number of weeks and then, as quickly as she had come, went 
away. But as a result of her visits to Miss Fitziu, she has 
written and collected a number of exquisite lyrics, some of 
which have already been set to music by such well known 
composers as A. Walter Kramer, Mana-Zucca (who has se- 
lected Happy Times, which will be published by Schirmer), 
Kurt Schindler and Frank Harling. 

Incidentally, Miss Fitziu will sing Cadman’s I Know Death 
for the first time when she appears as soloist with the United 
Glee Clubs, under the direction of Walter Damrosch, at the 
71st Regiment Armory, New York, on February 6. 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


CADMAN’S LETTER 


But the sweetest times of all my life 

Are the times I’ve spent with you 

And if I could make one wish now and have that wish co 
I would wish to be your shadow, and spend all my time 


me true 
with you 


LOVE SICKNESS 

I thought I had the measles, 

was sure I had the mumps, 
For I had a million aches and pains 
And was way down in the dumps 
So they rushed and called a doctor 
Who lived way up above; 
He said I was not sick at all, 
Just head over heels in love 


REASON? 
Nature in a willful mood, 
Went out to seek some play 
A man, a maid, a garden small, 


And Love was holding sway 


Reason hearing Nature's prank, 
Rushed out without delay, 

A look, a word, a warning frown 
And Love was scared away. 


TO ANNA FITZIU 
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January 10. For the purpose of this review Miss Lent was 
heard in the Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, and this 
served to bring forth violinistic qualifications of such high 
order as to place this American girl in the front rank among 
recognized violinists of the day. At the piano Miss Lent 
had the expert assistance and support of Leon Benditzky, 
than whom there is no finer accompanist today, 
Tue FLoNzALey QUARTET 

Over at the Princess, on the same Sunday afternoon, the 

Flonzaley Quartet closed its series of three concerts before 
the customary large and devoted audience. The program 
comprised three quartets—Haydn’s in F major, a manuscript 
by Frederick Jacobi, and the Beethoven F major. 

Beatrice MACK 

Making her initial bow in recital here, at the Playhouse, 
on January 10, Beatrice Mack, soprano, delighted a large 
number of listeners by her charming personality, the sim- 
plicity, gracefulness and sweetness of her singing. Hers is 
a very light, delicate voice, which is at best in such numbers 
as Hugo Wolf’s Elfenlied, Moret’s Le Nelumbo, and _ per- 
haps the Gavotte from Massenet’s Manon. Miss Mack de- 
served much praise for her interesting and unhackneyed pro 
gram, her singing of which brought her much well deserved 
applause. 

ELIZABETH DEBUTANTE 

debutante on the same afternoon was Elizabeth 
Day, soprano, who came to the Blackstone to make her first 
recital in America. A large and distinguished gathering gave 
her a warm reception and encouragingly applauded every 
number. Were it only for her vocal and interpretative 
ability, Miss Day would be a most interesting artist, but 
she is a linguist of no mean ability and her program com 
prised songs of various schools and of practically every 
language. 


Day, 
Another 


AUDITORIUM 
A piano recital by Ignace Paderewski at the Auditorium 
on Sunday evening, January 10, concluded a busy day of 
recitals and concerts. — ; 
KINSOLVING 


PADEREWSKI AT THE 


M uSICAL 
Claire Dux and Joseph Szigeti supplied the program for 
the Kinsolving Musical Morning at the Blackstone, January 
12. Miss Dux, a well known and well liked favorite here, 
furnished added reason for her popularity, thereby endearing 
herself more with the listeners. Szigeti, a newcomer here, 
proved a welcome visitor, as he plays the violin with the 
finish and technical ability of a fine artist and when he 
adds to his qualifications the art of program building, he 
will be doubly welcome. On this occasion his selections 
were rather poorly chosen. 
DELAMARTER’S SYNCOPATED 
A collection of features from the “jazz” world, from 
Kentucky folk melodies and from the popular ballads of 
nearly a generation ago has been skillfully blended together 
by Eric Delamarter into what he calls a fun symphony and 
which makes for one of the most interesting and gay novelties 
which the Chicago Symphony Orchestra has ever pro 
gramed. The number, called a Symphony After Walt 
Whitman, received its first hearing here under the com- 
poser’s direction at the fourteenth program of the orchestra, 
January 15 and 16, at Orchestra Hall. While there is a 
suggestion of “jazz” in the symphony, its clever syncopation, 
beautiful sale and expert harmony elevates it to the 
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There are three movements, all of 
which carry as captions quotations from poems of the 
well known Walt Whitman. The first, I Sound My Bar- 
baric Yawp, is a sonata form movement, which has for its 
chief tune Grizzly Bear, a melody which came from the 
Barbary Coast some years ago in a musical show; the second, 
or slow movement, is based upon four Kentucky folk tunes, 
and the last has a fox-trot rhythm and tune for its basis. 
Besides being brilliant as to harmonic color, gay and happy 
as to melody, stimulating, whimsical and amusing, this sym- 
phony is so orchestrated as to show the master of orchestral 
idiom. In that respect Mr. Delamarter has surpassed his 
previous highly successful efforts, and he and his composi- 
tion scored one hundred per cent. with the select audience, 
which showed that it is not immune to rollicking music 
when scored by a virtuoso as in this case. It was a lively 
twenty minutes, guaranteed to shoo away cares and troubles, 
and was hugely enjoyed by every one. clever novelty, 
which shows musical progress along the right lines! 

Another novelty on the program consisted of two num- 
bers called Retrospectives, by a former Chicagoan, Max 
Wald, who has borrowed ’from many to manufacture 
melodies that reek with reminiscence. 

The soloist at these concerts was Arthur Shattuck, who 
offered fine, sane renditions of a new concerto by Palmgren 
called The River, and the Liszt-Busoni Spanish Rhapsody. 
A great favorite with Chicago Symphony Orchestra patrons, 
Mr. Shattuck scored heavily with his listeners, who re- 
warded his remarkable playing by salvos of applause. 

The program also contained Harty’s arrangement of 
Handel's Water Music and Loeffler’s La Bonne Chanson. 
Pou. RECITAL 
A recital of unusual interest was that given by vocal stu- 
dents of Poul Bai, Danish baritone and teacher at Bush 
Conservatory, January 15. The participants’ fine work 
reached a high standard and their worthy accomplishments 
proved the excellent training received at the hands of their 
efficient teacher. Virginia Barnes, Elizabeth Caldwell, Mina 
Olson, Guy Hague, Ruth Metcalfe and Beulah Van Epps 
were the students who on this occasion did themselves as 
well as their mentor, Mr. Bai, proud. To single out one 
singer would be an injustice, as each did such admirable 
singing, whether in operatic aria, lieder or simple song. 

CuHicaco MusIcAL Notes 


Vernon Williams, who has done all his vocal study with 
Herbert Witherspoon and who has been preparing for opera 
in Italy for the past few years, gave a joint recital with Mr. 
Boguslawski at the Central Theater, under the auspices of 
the Chicago Musical College, January 10. Mr. Williams did 
some beautiful singing and won the audience by his fine 
voice, delightful personality and unusual artistic work. He 
will give his first New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Janu- 
ary 26, under the management of Arthur Judson. Mr. 
Williams is the son of the late Evan Williams, famous all 
over the United States, and has inherited his father’s un- 
usual ability in giving to the public a real message. 

Gladys Cable, artist-pupil of Isaac Van Grove, 
musical program at the Chicago College Club, 

GUNN ScuHuoo.t Nores 

The Gunn School of Music presented 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Lee Pattison, Albert Borroff, Burton 
Thatcher, Guy Herbert Woodard, Arthur Granquist, J. 
Burlington Rigg, Stuart Barker and others in a series of 
three recitals, January 3, 10 and 17, at Lyon & Healy Hall. 

Ruth Betzner and Clyde Moffit, artist-pupils of the Gunn 
School, are appearing with the Student Prince Company. 
Helen Fowler, another vocal student, has been engaged to 
sing the contralto role in Martha with the Valentine Opera 
Company, now on tour through the South. 
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Cart CRAVEN STupIOs 

Bernice Meyer, soprano, gave a program for the Woman's 
Club of Blue Island, January 6. Edna Warrell, contralto, 
was Ba nine soloist, January 10, at St. Paul’s Reformed 
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Episcopal Church and was engaged the following Sunday as 
ag soloist at Brookline Presbyterian Church. Irene 
ox Banger, soprano, has been engaged as soloist and 
director of music at Campbell Park Presbyterian Church. 
Lillian Kramer has been engaged as assisting artist with 
the‘ Armour Post Follies at the Eighth Street Theater, 
February 12 and 13. 
KimBALts BrinG OrGANISTS HERE 

The W. W. Kimball Company is bringing eminent organ- 
ists to Chicago for recitals this season. Alfred Hollins, 
of England, played in Kimball Hall on December 4. Now 
Gliarles Courboin’s recital is announced for January 28. The 
W. W. Kimball Company must be thanked by local organ- 
ists for the opportunity given them of hearing men who 
come from afar and whose reputations have long been estab- 
lished. These recitals are among the important events of 
the musical season and the local organists who long ago 
complained to this department that little chance was given to 
them, must feel elated that the organ has played an im- 
portant part in this season’s musical contributions. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY CONCERTS AND OTHER ITEMS 


It has always been the policy of the American Conservatory 
to aid worthy students with word and deed in their striving 
for a successful musical career. To this end the conserva- 
tory has arranged numerous recitals and concerts where stu- 
dents are accorded the privilege of appearing before audi- 
ences, 

In order to extend to the large number of artist--pupils 
opportunities for orchestral appearances, the management, 
in addition to the annual Commencement Concert at the Audi- 
torium, provided a mid-winter concert at Orchestra Hall. 
The orchestra at both concerts consisted of members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The young artists appear- 
ing on this occasion were selected by a board of prominent 
musicians not connected with the Conservatory. 

In addition to the above, students are extended opportuni- 
ties to take part iri concerts, accompanied by the American 
Conservatory Students’ Orchestra. 

Advanced dramatic art students of Walton Pyre and 
Hobart Sommers will present Kempy, a comedy in three 
acts by J. C. and Elliot Nugent, at Kimball Hall on Janu- 
ary 23. The production will be staged by Mr. Sommers. 

Minerva Anna Place, graduate in Public School Music, 
class of 1926, is now supervisor of music in grade and high 
schools of Deming, New Mexico. 

George Garner, tenor, artist-pupil of the conservatory, 
gave a recital on January 18, in Orchestral Hall. Edward 
Eigenschenk, organist, assisted with several organ numbers. 


AURELIA ARIMONDI ON “SINGING” 


Aurelia Arimondi, voice instructor at the Chicago Musical 
College, has just been appointed General Chicago Repre 
sentative for Singing, the new voice magazine. Congratula- 
tions to Singing. JEANNETTE Cox. 


The Cherniavskys Celebrate Anniversary 





(Continued from page 21) 
Now we are playing in New York. Will it make any 
difference? We cannot see it. Since we have already had 
success outside of New York we wonder what New York 
has to do with it.” 

“How about programs? 
where ?” 

“Programs? It’s funny you ask that. They told us when 
we got to New York that we ought to play a program of 
trios—only trios. For our first concert we did. For our 
next concert we are going to play the sort of program we 
usually do everywhere, trios and solos alternating. People 
like it. It gives the variety the average audience wants.’ 

“T suppose people do like it,” remarked the writer. “People 
are always interested in personalities, They like individual 
expression,” 

“That is what we have found,” said one of the brothers. 
“The public likes the trios with which we open and close 
our usual programs. But they like the solos just as well, 

probably better.” 

“The fact is,” said another one of the brothers, “that the 
public would like the trios less if the re were no solos and 
the solos less if there were no trios.” 

“The psychology of that is simple,” said the writer. “The 
solos act as a sort of proof of individual excellence, and 
when you then play all together they listen not to three 
abstractions but to three individuals. Like hearing three 


Do you play the same every- 
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Batoxovic, ZLratKo—Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 31 


Cuamper Music Society or San Francisco—New York City (Peo 
ple’s Symphony Concerts), Jan. 23; Newport, R. I., Jan. 28; New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 29; Boston, Mass., Jan. 31; Buff alo, N. Y. 
Feb. 4; Color: ado Springs, Colo., Feb. 8; Pueblo, Colo., Feb. 9: 
Canon City, Feb. 10 and 13; Denver, Colo., Feb. 11; Globe, Feb. 16. 

Danmun, Rovat—Bethany, Kans., Feb. 4; St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9. 

Dare, Estaer—Chicago, Ill., Jan. 24. 

Ecnoits, Weytanp—Boston (Algonquin Club) Mass., Jan. 24; New 
York City (Roosevelt Recital) Feb. 16. 

Errotie, Ratpu—Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29 and 30. 

Grannint, Dusotrna—Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26; Columbia, Mo., 
Feb. 3 

Gustin, Crarence—Ft, Lauderdale, Fla., Jan. 25; Valdosta, Ga., 
Jan. 29. 


Hinsuaw’s Marriace or Ficaro—Bishbee, Ariz., Feb. 4 

Hous, ALFrep—Winnipeg, Can., Jan. 26; Regina, Can., Jan. 28. 

Levitsk1, Miscua—San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 22; Los Angeles, Cal., 
Jan. 29 and 30; Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 4 

Mater, Guy—Ft. Dodge, Ia., Feb. 3. 

Meister, Karuryn—Washington, D. C., Feb. 9; Baltimore, Md., 
10; Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 11; Bloomsburg, es Feb. 12; Bowling 

Green, Ky., Feb. 15; "Lebanon, Pa., Feb. 18; ‘olumbus, Ohio, Feb. 

26 


Ney, Etty 
Cal., Jan. 29; 


Feb. 


ynens (Pomona College) Cal., Jan. 25; 


Redlands, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 7; Pasadena, Cal., ’ 


Feb. 8 


Repsinext, “Arun Philadelphia (Philharmonic Orchestra) Pa., Jan. 
29 and 3 

RUSSIAN Syupmonse Cuorr—Cleveland, Ohio, Tan. 29; Pde Pu, 
Jan. 30; Oswego, N. Y., Feb. 2; Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 


Srrincwooo Ensems_te—New York City, Jan. 26; Instone, Conn., 
Feb. 


Swrinrorp, Jerome—Detroit, Mich., Feb. 15. 
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solos at once,—which, of course, is just what a real chamber 
music trio is.” 

“It’s also a sort of a show,” suggested one of the 
Cherniavskys. “Among ourselves we call it ‘The Greatest 
Show on Earth’ like Barnum’s Circus. But for goodness 
sake don’t publish that!” 

And, naturally the writer promised. But it is too good 
to keep. The promises of newspaper reporters to withhold 
the best bits don’t amount to much. And then, the Cher- 
niavskys are the most modest of musicians. Conceit is the 
last thing they could possibly be accused of. And to them 
the whole thing is a joke. It must be so to readers of this 
article too. 

As a matter of fact, they really are, each of them, soloists 
of the first order. They could each, alone, take a stand in 
the musical world. They do not hang together because they 
have to lean on each other, but because they like it, and 
because, no doubt, they realize that it is good showmanship. 

“Tell me,” said the writer. “How did you get started 
playing trios together ?” 

“Well,” was the answer, “there was another brother. 
There were two other brothers, in fact, Gregor and Alex. 
Gregor played the violin and was studying with Auer. In 
those days Mischel, who is now the cellist, was also studying 
the violin, One day Auer was talking to the father of the 


Cherniavskys and remarked upon this. Why, said he, have 
another violinist in the family. Two already—why have a 
third. Why not let Mischel learn the cello. No sooner 


said than done, and a few weeks later the trio started with 
Mischel playing the cello.” 

“Are your brothers with you now?” 

“No. The family lives in California. Except Alex. He 
is in South Africa looking after Pavlova’s tour. We just 
had a telegram saying they opened with tremendous success. 
We hoped to make our plans so as to visit the family in 
California, but our dates come too close together. We get 
as far west as Utah, and then have to turn south for our 
Mexican tour.” 

‘But you live in London?” 

“Yes. We make our home 
which is not often.” 

“And are you all three married and settled down?” 

“Settled down? Hardly. But two of us are married, and 
number three is just about to be married.” 

Since this talk with the Cherniavskys they have given 
their second New York recital before a crowded house and 
with many encores which showed how well the style of pro- 
gram as well as the rendition of it was liked. It is not sur- 
prising, for it offers four concerts in one —chamber music, 
violin, piano and cello solos. But this does not convey the 
spirit of joyous, buoyant youth that is one of the chief 
charms of the trio both personally and in their playing. It 
is that, perhaps, which serves to arouse enthusiasm in their 
audiences wherever they play. It is certainly that which 
makes an interview with them a rare treat. 
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Muray Studios photo 
MICHEL ARENSTEIN, 
Alexis Obolensky in Aeolian Hall an January 21. M1 


Arenstein has appeared extensively in Europe and as an artist 
of high rank. He will available as assisting artist 
on Prince Obolensky’s next season’s tour in this country. 
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Olga Sapio and Beatrice Horsbrugh in Europe 
Olga Sapio, pis anist, only daughter of Romualdo and Clem 
entine DeVere Sapio, of New York, and Beatrice Horsbrugh, 
violinist, are giving joint recitals in Europe, having recently 
appeared in Brussels, and in various cities of England. 
Their genuine success at their recital at Leighton House, 
London, December 8, is attested in a letter from a well known 
musical authority (life-long friend of Grieg), who writes: 
“It was really splendid, and I felt proud of both girls; they 
played superbly. The artisitic finish of their performance, 
the result of several year’s collaboration, as well as their 
individual technic and winning personalities, brought them 
much favorable comment.” They next appear in Milan, 
Rome and Palermo, Italy. Their London program was as 
follows: Sonata for Violin and Piano (Cesar Franck) ; 
piano.—La Fille aux Cheveux de lin (Dubussy), Prelude 
from Children’s Corner (Debussy), Epilogue (Korngold), 
Cracovienne Fantastique (Paderewski) ; violin—Chanson 
Meditation (Cottenet), Slavonic Dance in G minor (Dvorak 
Kreisler), Ballet Music from Rosamunde (Schubert- 
Kreisler), Prelude and Allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler). 
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which Alma Simpson has gathered during her various concert 
tours of the Latin American countries. Both Mr. Rector 
and Mr. Chandler have had a wide experience bocking artists 
here and abroad. Miss Simpson was featured on an invitation 
program issued by the Director General of the Pans American 
Union at a concert of Latin American music is the hall of 
the Americas at the Pan American Union, on January 16. 


Franchetti’s Modesty 


The action of the Chicago Civic Opera management in 
scheduling for repetition on Christmas Eve, Aldo Franchetti’s 
new opera, Namiko San, has been responsible for disclos- 
ing a degree of modesty practically unknown in professional 
circles. 

Namiko San was acclaimed an instantaneous success in 
the field of opera-in-English, and although the composer 
was born in Italy and his subject is a Japanese drama of 
the classical type and authenticated antiquity, the American 
Opera Society of Chicago awarded Franchetti the David 
Bispham memorial medal to him as “an American composer 
of a native opera. 

It is the latter circumstance that has brought to light 
Franchetti’s modesty, for regardless of his having fore- 
sworn allegiance to the Italian throne in seeking naturaliza- 
tion, the Italian people have protested to the Italian 
language press in this country against treating him as an 
American in view of the distinguished status of his family. 
And, right here, the controversy takes unique form, for 
despite all Italian representations, the young composer has 
a claim to Yankee affections that justifies all honors that 
the American Opera Society may heap upon him, as a mem- 
ber, on his maternal side, of the family that gave to the 
struggling colonies the efficient human instrument of liberty 
known to fame as Paul Revere. 

[he controversy was precipitated by the action of 
Chevalier Allesandro Mastro-Valerio, editor of La Tribuna 
italian Trans-Atlantica, and for many years identified with 

educational activities in Chicago, who made public the 
storm over Franchetti, while the latter, silent and hid away 
in a modest studio, has labored to perfect an intermezzo 
to adorn his “cameo opera.” 

Franchetti, according to Cheyalier Valerio, already boasts 
the Grand Prix of Rome for an earlier lyric composition, 
and is of the famous and independently rich Franchetti 
family whose best-known musical representative, Baron 
\Iberto Franchetti, wrote Christoforo Colombo, produced 
hy the Chicago Civic Opera Company a number of years 
ago, and also the opera, Germania, and who was recently 
appointed to the post of president of the Royal Conser- 
vatory at Florence. As young Franchetti’s final naturaliza- 
tion papers have not been issued, there seems some ground 
for the Italian contention that he must be regarded as an 
Italian composer and his successful work as a Latin con- 
tribution to music. 

Qn the other hand is the contention that through his 
maternal family, the Reveres, who were of French origin, 
an American tie exists which is not lightly to be dismissed. 


Pettis Featuring New Works 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, artist-teacher of ~ Eastman School 
University of Rochester, is featuring four 
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new native works on his program at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and Jordan Hall, Boston, on the afternoons of Janu- 
ary 29 and 30 respectively. They are Improvisation and 
Fugue, by Albert Elkus; Brook over Pebbles, Vincent Jones ; 
Chinese Sketch, Eicheim, and March Carillon, Dr. Howard 
Hanson. He is also doing the Sonata Eroica of Mac- 
Dowell, together with interesting numbers by Sehumann, 
Brahms and Chopin. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





JANUARY 21—Philharmonic 
Prince Alexis Obolensky, song recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
Elenore Altman, piano recital, evening, Aeolian Hall; Washing- 
ton Heights Musical Club, evening, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 22—-Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Nevada Van der Veer, song recital, evening, Carnegie Hall; La 
Forge-Berumen Noonday Musicale, Aeolian Hall; Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale. 

JANUARY 23-—-New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, morning and afternoon, Aeolian 
Hall; Lawrence Schauffler, piano recital, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
David Mannes Orchestra Concert, evening, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

JANUARY 24—-Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Reinald Werrenrath, song recital, 
Freund, song recital, afternoon, 
posers’ Guild, evening, Aeolian 
chestra, afternoon, Mecca 
George Barrere, harpsichord 
Hall, 

JANUARY 25—Helena Lanvin, song recital, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
Myra Mortimer, song recital, evening, Town Hall. 


JANUARY 26—Vernon Williams, song recital, afternoon, Aeolian 
Hall; Stringwood Ensemble, evening, Aeolian Hall; Leff Pouish 
noff, piano recital, evening, Town Hall; Cecelia c lub, evening, 
Waldorf-Astoria; ’ Americ an Music i Tay evening, Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

JANUARY 27—Evesi Beloussoff and Wanda Landowska, evening, 
Aeolian Hall; Rubinstein Club, evening, Waldorf-Astoria. 

JANUARY 28—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall;. Mila 
Wellerson, cello recital, evening, Town Hall 

JANUARY 29—Philharmonic Orchestra, cision. Carnegie 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening; Carnegie Hall; 
Pettis, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Geza de 
violin recital, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

30—Cecilia Hansen, violin recital. afternoon, Carnegie 

Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Ignaz 
Friedman, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Solomon, piano 
recital, afternoon, Town Hall; Judith Litante, song recital, eve 
ning, Town Hall; David Mannes Orchestra concert, evening, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

JANUARY 31—-Tito Schipa, 
Ethel Leginska, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Evlyn 
Howard-Jones, piano recital, afternoon, Town Hall; Charlotte 
Lund, opera recital, afternoon, Princess Theater; Rhoda Mintz 
and Vladimir. Dubinsky, afternoon, Chickering Hall; Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini, song recital, evening, Mecca Auditorium. 

FEBRUARY 1—Josef Szigeti, violin recital, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

FEBRUARY 2—Arthur Shattuck, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian 
Hall; Julia Glass, piano recital, afternoon, Town Hall; Paul Roes, 
piano recital, evening, Town Hall; Hotel Roosevelt Musicale, 
afternoon 


FEBRUARY 3 


Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 


afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
evening, Carnegie Hall; Marya 
Aeolian Hall; International Com- 
Hall; New York Symphony Or- 
Auditorium; Lewis Richards and 
1 and flute recital, evening, Steinway 


Hall; 
Ashe ly 
Kresz, 


song recital, evening, Carnegie Halli; 


Anton Civoru, song recital, evening, Aeolian Hall. 


Mayer’s Series at Atlantic City 

Arrangements have just been completed by Concert Man 
agement Daniel Mayer, Inc., to present this season's series of 
the annual musicales at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in At 
lantic City. These musicales, which were started four years 
ago and have Maintained an unusually high artistic sté andard, 
are sponsored jointly by the Leeds-Lippincott Company, 
managing the Chalfonte-Haddon Hotel, and the Atlantic City 
branch of the American Association of University Women. 
The educational fund of the association is the beneficiary of 
the series, and, judging by the amount of subscription tickets 
already sold, the hall will*be too small to accommodate all 
comers. 

The policy of the three previous years will be maintained in 
the way of presenting fifteen artists who have hitherto not 
been heard in Atlantic City, and the headliner of each musi- 
cale will be an instrumentalist or singer of national or inter- 
national reputation. The concerts will be given again on five 
Saturday evenings, starting February 27. 

The first musicale will present Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
who has just returned from a sensational tour of the Orient ; 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. The second musicale, 
March 6, will present Ralph Errolle, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Ellen Ballon, pianist. The program of 
the third musicale, March 13, will be shared by May Peter- 
son, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan; Hans Kindler, 
cellist, and Ernest, Davis, tenor. At the fourth musicale, 
March 20, Dusolina Giannini, dramatic soprano, will be joined 
by Ivan Steschenko, basso, formerly of the Chicago Civic 
Opera and now solo bass with the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
and by Carlos Salzedo, harpist. At the last musicale, March 
27, Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan, will be 
heard, together with Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, and Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist. 


Esther Harris in New York 


Esther Harris, director of the Chicago College of Music, 
with her husband, Philip Schwager, passed through New 
York last week on their way to Cuba. They expect to re- 
turn in two or three weeks by way of Key West and Miami. 
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LITTLE OSCAR SHUMSKY, 
Philadelphia violin prodigy, talking with Mayor Kendrick 
of his home town. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
as Anita in La Nawarraise, a role which she sang with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company on Thursday, January 
14. Mme. Claussen had not been heard in this role since she 
did the part in Chicago when Campanini was director of the 
Chicago Opera Company. She was so well received with the 
Philadelphia organization in Carmen that she has been re- 
engaged for another appearance in that opera on January 28. 

(Photo by Matzene.) 
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MICHARL PRESS, 
photographed a few years ago with Ysaye. Mr. Press was 
guest conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Cam 
bridge, Mass, January 14, and in Boston January 15 and 16. 
During January and February the violinist is to hold pupils’ 
recitals at his new studio, 8304 West 107th street, New York. 


GEZA DE KRESZ, 
violinist, and his wife, well known Hnglish pianist, Norah 
Drewett. Mr. de Kresz is a member of the famous Hart 
House String Quartet of Toronto and will be heard in recital 
in Aeolian Hail, New York, on January 29. During the past 
two seasons Mr. de Kresz has appeared in over 100 concerts 
and has performed no less than twenty-five important works 
heard for the first time in Canada. His influence over the 
musical life there has been little short of ewtraordinary. 


ELEMER VON PICHLER, 


who recently became a member of the operatic department of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and last month con 
ducted with success an operatic performance by pupils of 
Berthe Gardini Reiner. Among the offerings were an act 
each from Linda di Chamounia, Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander, from Freund Fritz and the operetta, The Nurnberger 
Puppe. In commenting on the performance the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune stated: “Hlemer von Pichler, who con- 
ducted the performance, received his great share of applause.” 
The Cincinnati Post said that the orchestra was eecellent 
under the direction of Mr. von Pichler, and the Enquirer 
spoke of the thorough discipline and splendid co-ordination. 
Vaestro von Pichler formerly was of the Royal Opera of 
Budapest. 
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IN A PARIS STUDIO. 
Josef Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, in his Paris studio, with 
Marguerite Morgan, young American pianist. The famous 
(iuarnerius on the piano was formerly the instrument of the 
great Dutch violinist, Henri Petri. (Photo by Clarence 
Lucas.) 


FIRST ALL-AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY TO TOUR 
This group, taken at the New York Central station in Rochester, N. Y., shows the prin 
cipals of the Rochester American Opera Company, all (including a feu 
Canadians) and all students of the opera school at the Hastman School of Music. They 
are off for a tour of the Canadian Northwest. The man at the right with smiling face and 
fur collar is Vladimir Rosing, the director. On the left is Howard Hanson, director of 
the Hastman School; on his right Bric Clarke, manager of the Hastman Theater, and 
neat to Clarke (behind) Adelin Fermin of the vocal department of the Hastman School. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL OF LIEGER, BELGIUM. 
Scene of the recent repeated success of the young American coloratura soprano, Lucille 
Chalfant, in Rigoletto, La Traviata and La Bohéme, which won for her new laurels, a 
gold medal of honor presented by the Directorate, and an official banquet on the occasion 
of her fifth appearance. Also on the eve of her departure for Naples to join the San 
Carlo Opera there, she was tendered a warm demonstration of farewell. 
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SZIGETI 


“Mr. Szigeti won a substantial and enviable 
success.”—Lawrence Gilman, New York 
Herald Tribune. 

“One of the best recitals of the 


New York World. 


“The cleanest, the most technically finished 


Ss -ason.’ 


we have heard in years (not even excepting 
Kreisler’s).”—Irving Weil, New York Eve- 
ning Journal. 

exacting taste 
fine, clean, mu- 


New 


“Poise, control and an 
marked his playing .. . 
sical performance.”—Pitts Sanborn, 


York Telegram. 


“An admirable violinist who will make the 
group of popular Russian fiddlers look to 
their laurels.”—-Grena Bennett, New York 


American. 


“Played with great restraint, with exquisite 
with uncanny perfection in 
technical matters. His stormy, emotional 
interpretation of the Bloch was thrilling.’ 

Paul Morris, New York Evening World. 
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Writes of the 


Haldwin 


Let me say that whether in my own per- 
formances of Mozart, Debussy and others, or 
in listening to Casella’s celesta-like chords 
“Puppazetti” or to Paul Whiteman’s snappy 
punctuation, | find the Baldwin in each domain 


equally and genuinely satisfying. 
The Baldwin responds to all these very dif- 
admirable de- 


ferent demands with the same 


pendability. 
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Baldwin Piano Company 
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JANUARY 11 


Leonora Cortez 

A decidedly musical audience greeted Leonora Cortez at 
her second recital of the season at Aeolian Hall on January 
11. Her program opened with a dramatic rendition of the 
unusual Bach-Saint-Saéns overture to the twenty-eight can- 
tata, and she held her audience from the very first note. 
lausig’s transcription of 3ach’s organ toccata and fugue in 
D minor followed, and in it Miss Cortez had full oppor- 
tunity to exhibit her gifts of histrionic pianism. A Chopin 
group, Alberto Jonas’ interesting Three Northern Dances 
and numbers by Liszt and Debussy completed the program. 
Her readings of Debussy’s colorful Danse and Liszt’s sul 
phuric Mephisto Waltz were particularly individual and 
interesting. In addition to excellent technic and interpreta 
tive ability, Miss Cortez possesses personal magnetism. Un- 
usual enthusiasm pervaded the audience, and the young 
pianist was recalled many times. Her sprightly reading of 
Chopin’s littke Waltz in E minor after the program was 
highly appreciated, and she responded to the insistent ap 
plause with several more modern encores. 


JANUARY 12 


Beethoven Association 

The Beethoven Association gave a concert at Town Hall 
on the evening of January 11 before its usual large and 
fashionable, as well as musical, audience. The soloists were 
Mischa Elman, Edwin Bachmann, Louis Bailly, Horace 
Britt, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. The program was 
made up of Mozart's B flat quartet, Bach’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in A minor, Brahms’ variations on a theme of Haydn, 
and the Brahms quartet in A minor. The playing was of 
the sort one is accustomed to hear at concerts of this amaz 
ing society. Is there any other society in the world where 
such great artists donate their services for the good of the 
cause, the only cause being “music?” It is doubtful. Any 
how, it is music at its best, and musicians at their best, when 
they play for the love of it. 


Germaine Schnitzer 


One of the most arresting of the younger artists of the 
keyboard is Germaine Schnitzer, whose art is well known the 
country over, She is a particular favorite in New York 
and her recitals are marked by interest and genuine en- 
thusiasm. On January 12, Mme. Schnitzer held a good 
sized audience quite enthralled by the beauty of her playing 
until the final number—the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 9, Le 
Carneval de Pesth. She was in fine form and revealed to 
perfection all the sterling qualifications that have won her 
recognition—a singularly beautiful tone, fluency of technic 
that is at times amazing, and an intellect that makes her in- 
terpretations well worth remembering. Mme. Schnitzer 
opened with the prelude and fugue in E minor, op. 35; varia- 
tions Serieuses, op. 54, Mendelssohn, and the Liszt sonata 
in B minor (in one movement) which was exquisitely done. 
The second group was devoted to Schumann, comprising his 
Le Soir, Elevation and the symphonic Etudes, op. 13. After 
this group the young pianist was tendered an ovation, and 
none the less successful was she in the Chopin Berceuse, 
op. 57, and etude, which came in the final group. Mme. 
Schnitzer is without doubt a pianist who merits the recogni- 
tion she always receives. 


John Coates 


The secret of John Coates’ success is discovered! He 
enjoys giving a recital just as much as one enjoys listening 
to him give a recital, and the result is a double enjoyment 
which makes things go off top hole, as Mr. Coates might 
say. A late steamship prevented him from arriving in time 
to give the Christmas program which he had planned. His 
postponed recital took place at Town Hall on January 12 
and he drew practically a full house, a remarkable record 
for a singer known here only through two recitals last 
winter. The program was all old English, 1500 to 1750 
A. D., with a Tudor Group, an Elizabethan Group, a Stuart 
Group, and a Georgian Group—“our common heritage,” as 
Mr. Coates calls these songs, and that he is right was proved 
by the instant response of his audience. Mr. Coates sings 
as he did last year, with a> voice that is remarkably fresh 
still, and with a supreme art that few English-speaking 
singers rival. As before, he prefaced each song with a little 
story, taking his audience into his confidence with the same 
cheery informality as if he were among a group of friends 
in a drawing room, Among the better known names of 
ancients on his list were King Henry VIII himself and 
Anne Boleyn, composers both it appears; John Dowland, 
Thomas Ford, Henry Lawes, Purcell and Dr. Arne. It was 
all delightful. John Coates and his programs deserve the 
much abused adjective “unique.” It is good to think that 
Americans are so quick to appreciate him. 


Leff Pouishnoft 


Leff Pouishnoff, a brilliant young Rusian pianist, gave his 
first New York recital this season, at Town Hall on Janu- 
ary 12, He undertook an ambitious program which in- 
cluded such heavy selections as the Bach-Busoni Chiaconna 
in D, the Beethoven sonata, op. 23, better known as the 
Appassionata, also Schumann’s Carnival, and the entire first 
book of Godowsky’s Java Suite, including Gamelan, Way- 
ang-Purwa, and Hari-Besaar. In addition to these num- 
bers, enough in themselves to form a sizable program, he 
exhibited a catholic taste by the addition of such selections 
as the Glazounoff Etude in C major and Poulenc’s Mouve- 
ments Perpetuels. 

Mr. Pouishnoff revealed a broad musicianship and a dy- 
namic technic, which reflected themselves in his interpreta- 
tions. There was a freshness and a virility in his perform- 
ance on this occasion rarely heard from the younger pianists. 
An admirable feature was his painstaking exhibition of tone 
color and structure, of which his knowledge was both ac- 
curate and bold. 

It must not be assumed from this that his grasp of the 
broader elements of interpretation were neglected for the 
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details of technic. He played the Beethoven sonata and the 
well known Carnival with vividness and imagination. There 
is a nervous energy which he puts into his work which com 
municates itself to the audience, but as he demonstrated in 
the second portion of the Appassionata, and in the melodic 
interludes of the Schumann opus, he also posseses a just 
appreciation of repose and orderly thematic development. 
He is scheduled to appear again be fore a New York audi- 
ence on January 26, also at Town Hall, when he will no 
doubt confirm the favorable impression of his first appear- 


ance Mildred Dilling-Jacques Jolas 


On January 12, Mildred Dilling, harpist, gave a delightful 
recital at Steinway Hall, assisted by Jacques Jolas, pianist. 
Miss Dilling opened her program with Handel’s Harmonious 
Blacksmith, followed by Bourree, Rameau’s Rondeau des 
Songes, and the same composers La Victoire. In these Miss 
Dilling proved very conclusively that the harp may be used 
as a solo instrument by such a skilled artist as she with the 
utmost success. If there had been any skeptical ones in the 
audience Miss Dilling very easily proved that they were 
wrong. She has a facile technic and her interpretations are 
colorful and at all times interesting. What the writer noted 
the most, perhaps, was the big tone that Miss Dilling is able 
to produce on her instrument. She was given a warm 
demonstration of approval after each number. This en 
thusiasm continued throughout the program after she had 
played various selections, all cleverly contrasted to show the 
player’s versatile style. A high light of the concert was the 
playing by Miss Dilling and Mr. Jolas, the latter giving the 
harpist very valuable support and also revealing a fine sing- 
ing tone, in the first movement from Renie’s concerto in 
C minor, a brilliant work, which was much appreciated. 


Russian Symphonic Choir 


The Russian Symphonic Choir was heard in concert at 
Carnegie Hall on January 12. This organization of nine 
women and eleven men, under the direction of Basil Kibal 
chich, is not only a delight to the ear hut also to the eye, 
the coloring of the costumes being as brilliant as the peculiar 
native tone quality. Mr. Kibalchich has a well trained, 
sensitive instrument, on which he plays at will, getting com- 
binations and effects which justify the use of the word 
symphonic from the original way he has of stressing and 
accenting. Humming is also employed advantageously, The 
exactness of pitch, rhythm, attacks, dynamics, and harmonic 
modulations are other characteristics which make possible 
the enjoyment of the choir’s program. The first section of 
the program comprised sacred songs, of particular interest 
being the prayer of Saint Simeon, with Ivan Stechenko, 
basso, as soloist. Mr. Stechenko—a man of titanic stature 
has a voice of tremendous range and power; one regretted 
his indisposition to sing his other scheduled solos, as this bit 
gave promise of a treat; nevertheless, enough was heard to 
convince one of the beautiful rich timbre of the voice and 
an encompassing volume which seemed effortless. The second 
group was made up of more modern Russian composers, and 
the third comprised folk songs, for which the Choir is par 
ticularly adapted, The genuine enjoyment of the large audi 
ence must have been a source of satisfaction to Mr. Kibal 
chich and the finely trained musicians 


Ruth Rogers 


Ruth Rogers drew to Aeolian Hall, on January 12, an 
audience that rivalled its size with its enthusiasm and 
rewarded every number, which the attractive soprano pre 
sented, with outbursts of genuinely enthusiastic applause. 
Miss Rogers is the possessor of a fine, clear voice of an 
unusually wide range. Her low notes are rich and velvety 
in quality and the artistic control of her high tones makes 
all her offerings a pleasure to hear. She gave a program 
that was widely varied in character and de en Be much of 
the artist’s linguistic abilities. However, Miss Rogers was 
more than equal to the task, and her Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English groups were sung with a clarity of text 
and an appreciation of mood that were most satisfying. 
Miss Rogers’ charming personality and ease of manner 
added much to the approval which she incited in her audi- 
ence. She began with Handel’s Come, Ever Smiling Liberty, 
from Judas Maccabaeus; an aria from The Magic Flute, 
and Scarlatti’s Le Violette, the latter presented with a 
sprightly grace that was captivating. Her German numbers 
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comprised Schubert, Wolf and Kahn, and were followed by 
a group in French ‘that literally took her hearers by storm. 
In Massenet’s Aubade de L’ensoleillad, from Cherubin, and 
Mathe’s Petite Rose, she ran the gamut of her wide vocal 
range. Luckstone’s Que je t’oublie? was most pleasing and 
the artist shared applause with the composer who was in the 
audience. A concluding group in English was dessert to a 
satisfying musical menu—Coleridge-Taylor’s Dawn; Griffe’s 
By a Lonely Forest Pathway, and the lovely Spring by 
Henschel, completing a program that commanded interest 
from every angle. Numerous encores were demanded and 
granted. The floral offerings accorded Miss Rogers were 
beautiful, forming a picturesque background for the artist’s 
charming person. Charles Albert Baker’s accompaniments 
left nothing to be desired and added a finishing touch of 
merit to the evening. 


Banks Glee Club 


Conductor Brun Huhn has developed his New York 
Banks Glee Club into such an excellent body of singers that 
the friends of the organization, and many outsiders as well, 
have come to expect still finer achievements each year— 
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‘and in no case have they been disappointed. For those who 


particularly enjoy a_male chorus—and who does not ?—the 
Banks Glee Club offers much that is worth while. While 
all amateurs, to be sure, Conductor Huhn has brought about 
an excellent balance of tone, good attacks, and such delight- 
ful shadings that it is a pleasure to hear them. And, added 
to this, the programs are selected with a thought for the 
varied audience as well as for the high ideals of the society. 
For instance, to end the program the men sang the’ Italian 
Street Song from Victor Herbert's Naughty Marietta and 
so well done was it that the club had to do it over. Another 
decided hit was Allah’s Holiday, by Rudolf Friml, also re- 
peated. Then in contrast to these were such beautiful 
gems as the Old Road (John i in the arrangement by 
Carl Deis; Night Witchery, by A. M. Storch; The Song 
That You ‘Sang Long Ago (Tschaikowsky), with incidental 
solo well done by Frank Delley; the Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes (Horatio Parker). ‘ 

There were three assisting artists—Maria Montana, 
soprano; Jessie Peters, piano, and Julia Kahn, cellist. Mr. 
Kahn played Le Desir (Servais)), Larghetto (Handel) and 
Allegro Appassionata (Saint-Saéns) , Miss Peters con- 
tributed Dance of the Gnomes (MacDowell), Trees (Ras- 
bach, arr. by Bruno Huhn), Rhapsodie, op. 119, No. 4 
(Brahms), Tango Americain (Carpenter). Both aroused 
much enthusiasm and were obliged to give encores. Par- 
ticularly interesting, however, were the offerings of Miss 
Montana with the club; these included How Lovely How 
Fair (Dregert), and the Herbert number already referred 
to. Miss eumiia also sang the aria from Charpentier’s 
Louise which so pleased that several extras were neces- 
sary, the singer concluding with The Last Rose of Summer. 


JANUARY 14 


Hotel Plaza Avtistio Morning 


On January 14, Messrs. de Segurola and Piza held the 
final of this season’s series of Artistic Mornings at the 
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Hotel Plaza, and there were many present who agreed with 
Mr. de Segurola when he said that he was sorry that the 
end had come. This series has been an interesting one, and 
this interest no doubt being responsible for the large attend- 
ance at each concert. The artists have been among the best, 
the Americans never having been slighted, and, as an extra 
attraction, these clever gentlemen, Messrs. de Segurola and 
Piza, have presented a novelty or two in addition. On 
Thursday morning last Laurette Taylor, charming and clever 
actress, now starring in In a Garden, with one of the mem- 
bers of her company was heard in a ten minute sketch, which 
was warmly received, and deservingly so, for it was skilfully 
constructed. Miss Taylor came in for her share of the 
morning’s applause at the close. Another artist appearing 
and completely winning the favor of the audience was 
Fraser Gange, whose fine voice and admirable style of 
interpretation were finely revealed in the aria, Chanson de 
Vulcain, from Philemon et Baucis, by Gounod, and a well 
selected group of songs, most prominent of which was The 
Two Grenadiers. 





Lynnwood Farnam 


The dim-lit Town Hall held an audience of good size on 
January 14 when Lynnwood Farnam, organist and master 
technician, played a program of mostly modern music. 
Boéllmann’s fantasie and the adagio from Psalm XCIV 
(Reubke) began a recital, and by the time that Barnes’ 
Intermezzo was reached the audience was in entire sym- 
pathy with the performer; the antiphonal phrases and con- 
trasts in the manuals in the chromatic descending motives 
sounded wonderfully impressive as played by organist 
Farnam, Lively melodiousness, even merry music is com- 
prised in the Handel concerto in F major, which Farnam 
played with speed and never a slip; all organists admire his 
absolute correctness. Imaginative in highest degree was his 
registration, his choice of stops and keyboards in Male- 
ingreau’s Tumult in the Praetorium, which so vividly pictures 
The Passion of Jesus. Calm loftiness held attention in a 
Bairstow piece, the recital concluding with works by Baum- 
gartner, Karg-Elert and Mulet, previously noticed in his 
playing of them at the Church of the Holy Communion. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society was celebrated in the ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria with a reception breakfast and musicale. The artists 
appearing on this occasion were Florence Austral, soprano; 
Shura Cherkassky, pianist, and Sylvia Lent, violinist. Such 
an abundance of talent on one program is not common, for 
these three young artists have each been hailed as unusually 
gifted exponents of their individual art. Their selections 
were varied and sagaciously chosen. Master Cherkassky 
opened with two Liszt numbers which gave him opportunity 
to display about every asset called for in fine playing. This 
young pianist is unquestionably an artist of abundant merits, 
his youth apparently having been no drawback to his mature 
development. Miss Austral’s first offering was the exquisite 
and intense aria of Weber—Softly Sighs—from Der Frei- 
schiitz, followed ‘by a second group including songs by 
Grechaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Schumann, Strauss, and Ritorna 
Vincitor from Aida, Her last numbers were English. 











“THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 


For the benefit of its readers and all 
others within radio distance of 


WRNY, 258 Meters 
(The Roosevelt, New York) 


the Musicat Courier has established a 


bi-weekly service through that station. 


Every MONDAY and THURSDAY 
afternoon at 2 o'clock the Musicat 
CouRIER goes on the air for fifteen min- 
utes (H. O. Osgood, Associate Editor, 
announcing) to give you the latest news 
about concerts, artists and the musical 
world in general. 











This soprano voice is a mellow one, with wide range and even 
scale. Her intelligent handling of it affords her the possi 

bility of doing beautiful lyrical as well as dramatic interpre 
tations. Sylvia Lent, who has been scoring such unanimous 
successes, gave ample proof of the justification of the praise 
in her favor. In the Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne she dis 
played a singing mellow tone and depth of emotional feeling 
which were remarkable, and the Wieniawski Polonaise in 
D. was the vehicle for the display of a clear and brilliant 
technic. An audience of about 1,200 listened to these talented 
musicians. The floral decorations and festooning added to 
the festive spirit. The affair was a social and artistic suc 

cess. 

New York Symphony 


For his third concert with the New York Symphony, 
Eugene Goossens had laid out rather a mauve program. It 
began with Elgar’s swollen orchestral arrangement of the 
Bach C minor fantastie and fugue. Then caine a fine, 
vivid, splendidly executed performance of the César Franck 
symphony, Mr. Goossens again proving, as in the case of 
the Brahms a few days before, that he is no prima donna 
conductor, but a finely trained artist, anxious only that his 
men shall give the best execution possible to what he con 
ceives to be the wishes of the composer, 

After the intermission there were two quiet pieces by 
Delius, both short. The first is called On Hearing a 
Cuckoo in Spring, a pastorale with a lovely Norwegian 
folk-tune for its main theme; the second is Summer Night on 
the River, a similar quiet picture, with less distinction than 
the other. Both were done with exquisitely soft tone color 
on the part of the orchestra. To conclude with there was 


(Continued on page 45) 





















































that he is a performer of merit.” 


and 


PLAYS EIGHT 


at 


CHICKERING HALL RECITAL 
December 30th, 1925 


“Iliff Garrison, pianist, gave a recital at Chickering Hall last night which had obvious signs 
The New Y ork World, Dec. 31, 1925. 


“Mr. Garrison’s opening numbers gave an impression of technical skill, vigor and capacity for 
speed.”—New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 31, 1925. 
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Wins Many Recalls 
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Management DAVIS McCARN 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 
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1626 California Street, Denver 
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HUGHES 


Management of EDWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


VOCAL INSRTUCTION 

135 W. 80th St., New York 
OSEPH Tel. 4386 Trafalgar 
panne Consultation only by 


appointment 











ADELAIDE FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1001 401 Knabe Bullding, New York City 


ASCHENFELDER 


Vocal Studios 
42 West 69th Street, New York 
Telephone 3616 Endicott 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, few: 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music Utica, N. Y° 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 
Cenductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rebearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5$. under our baton, was excellent. 
(Signed) Eranst Von Donnawyi.” 


WALTER MILLS 
BARITONE 


3 East 47th Street 
Phone 6257 Murray Hill 


ELIZABETH QUAILE 364SUk8 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street 3 3 : New York 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway. New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 
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ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
M. DICKORE 


For terms apply: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Piaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


(Paris—London—Dresden— Weimar) 
Pianist, Composer, Ensemble Work 


Highly successful in preparing Pupils for Repertoire, Concert, or 
Exams (Voice or Piano) Studied Stavenhagen, Garcia, ete. Endorsed 
by Clara Novello Davies, as her Southern representative, 


Member of Key Club, N. ¥ 
504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


-——SINGING ACADEMY—— 
202 rue deCourcelles Paris, France 
for Pablic 


us SWAY NE “s. 


3 Ave. Sully Prud'homme (Qual d'Orsay) Paris vii, France 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be ylad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in pe?sonal in 
tei views 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





London 


Tetrazzint Has Nervous Breakpown.—(London) Mme. 
Luisa Tetrazzini, who has been on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown for some time, has been obliged to cancel one 
concert after another of her British tour, always expecting 
to sing at the next. Her place has usually been taken by 
Lily Paikin, a young coloratura, who is her protégée. At 
the Albert Hall concert on Sunday, January 3, given by Miss 
Paikin and others, Mme. Tetrazzini suddenly appeared, not 
to sing, however, but to make a speech. She assured her 
audience she would not sing again until she was quite the 
old Tetrazzini once more, spending the interim recuperating 
in Italy. The scene was a most dramatic one, and the huge 
audience received its old favorite with tremendous acclama- 
tions. Her reappearance is considered problematical and at 
any rate very indefinite. 

British NATIONAL Opera IN DANGER OF COLLAPSE, 
(London) At the annual shareholder’s meeting of the Brit- 
ish National Opera Company, held on December 31, the fact 
was disclosed that the financial resources of the company 
are virtually exhausted. The company has been losing an 
average of £10,000 per annum since it started four years 
ago. It is now proposed to demand local guarantees from 
the towns visited by the company, and even then the company 
cannot go on unless an operating fund of £25,000 is raised. 
he National Opera Trust, recently formed, is to be asked 
to issue the appeal for this fund. But since the latter 
organiaztion has already met with justifiable hostility on the 
part of some important critics, the success of this manoeuvre 
is very doubtful. The company now has a repertory of 
forty-one operas and an artistic apparatus far more elaborate 
than any other touring company in existence. Ce 

Lonpon’s New OrcHestraL SuNpAY Concerts.—(Lon- 
don) In response to the protests voiced, it is true by 
musicians and not the public—against the total absence of 
Sunday orchestral concerts, Sir Landon Ronald has organ- 
ized a series of such concerts under the auspices of the 
National Sunday League. They are being held at the Palla- 
dium, a huge cinema house in Piccadilly, with the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra, and a special feature is the permission 
to smoke. The first concert was well patronized and the 
audience enthusiastic, the program being all-Wagner. At 
the second concert Irene Scharrer, one of the most popular 
of British pianists, will be the soloist. c. S. 

Sir Epwarp Excar Itit.—(London) It has just become 
known that Sir Edward Elgar, British composer. has recently 
undergone a serious operation. He is still confined to his 
bed, but is said to be improving aoe 

A Musica KNIG HT.—(London) The onlv one of the 
King’s New Year’s honors to concern the musical profession 
is the knighthood conferred upon Dr. A. H. Brewer, the 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral and one of the moving 
spirits of the Three Choirs Festival. Sir Albert is the 
second of the three festival organists to be knighted. C. S. 


Paris 


New Opera spy Laparra Wet Recetvep—(Paris) The 
new directors, Messrs. Masson and Ricou, of the Opéra 
Comique, inaugurated their direction by the production of a 
new opera, Le Joueur de Viole, by Raoul Laparra, composer 
of Habanera (1908), which has remained in the French 
repertory. The new work is melodious and sincere, going 
straight to the auditors, but the philosophy of the libretto 
is a trifle heavy, thus weighing .down the action. The 
French critics haye all greeted this new work with much 
sympathy N. ve B. 

CHARPENTIER'’S JULIEN FoR GERMANY—(Paris) Gustave 
Charpentier’s Julien has been accepted by the Vienna Volks- 
oper. It will also be presented for the first time in = rman 
during the present season. N. pe B, 


Vienna 


VIENNA Opera Cuts Sincers’ Wacres—(Vienna) It is 
announced that the nightly salaries of the principal singers 
at the Staatsoper will be cut as a result of poor attendance. 
At present the highest salaries—$250 a night—are drawn by 
Alfred Piccaver and Richard Schubert, tenors, and Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano. The bureaucratic apparatus of the two 
State theaters also will be greatly reduced, beginning with 
the new year. Richard Tauber, the tenor who left the 
Staatsoper last year, has signed a new contract, but Lotte 
Sch6éne, coloratura soubrette, will leave the opera and has 
been engaged by Bruno W alter for the Berlin Municipal 
Opera. In order to increase the revenues of the Staatsoper, 
the government plans to turn the basement and first floor of 
the venerable old building into a cafe. The announcement 
has caused great excitement in the press and a severe pro- 
test from the Austrian Federation of Painters and Sculp- 
tors, P. B. 

Wuicn Is tHe Richt OneE?—(Vienna) The long-stand- 
ing fight between two elderly Viennese ladies who both pro- 
fess to be “the sole surviving grand- niece of Franz Schubert” 
and have both printed this description of themselves on their 
visiting cards, has broken out anew since a public collection 
was started for one of the two Schubert relatives, Frau 
Emma Prossenag. The lady is eighty years old and in finan- 
cial straits. P. B 


Berlin 


AnotHer Operatic Dismissat—(Berlin) Dr. Ludwig 
Rottenberg, for thirty-three years chief conductor of the 
Frankfort Opera, has received his dismissal, to take effect 
next August. Frankfort musical circles are up in arms about 
this action, which is generally condemned as a piece of 
ruthless brutality. Protests are flooding in upon the In- 
tendant and he will probably be forced either to rescind his 
decree or to make some sort of a compromise. Dr. Rotten- 
berg thoroughly represents the old guard among German 
opera conductors, having been recommended for his present 
post by Biilow and Brahms; yet he has been singularly open 
to new ideas, and under his regime Frankfort has main- 
tained its reputation as musically one of the most progressive 
of German cities. Dr. Rottenberg’s daughter has recently 
become the wife of Paul Hindemith, the young modernist 
composer. © a2.f. 








OHMER 


HE making of fine pianos 

is a tradition with the 

House of Sohmer. The 
name Sohmer on a piano is not a 
mere symbol or designation. It is 
the family name of a group of in- 
dividuals who by inheritance, tra- 
dition, experience and environ- 
ment build pianos that acknowl- 
edge no criterion but perfection. 


Each Sohmer Piano is a master- 
piece in itself—a complete entity 
individually designed and treated 
to give forth the Sohmer tone in all 
its warmth, fullness and color. 


Encased in various period designs 
these superb instruments take on 
the added characteristics of fine 
furniture, giving a new and hith- 
erto unrealized attractiveness to 
the piano as a decorative piece in 
the home furnishing. 


The blending of a fine piano with 
fine furniture is the crowning 
achievement of the Sohmer family 
—the fruition of more than fifty 
years of building for those who 
think in terms of perfection. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in vurwwus styles 
and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
ity. Uprights from $700 and upward. 
Grands $1250 and upward. Period models 
in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance, Louis 
XVI, Spanish Renaissance and Jacobean. 
Monthly terms of payment if desired. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Established 1872 


31 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Factory Astoria, L. I. 





























January.21,°1926. 
’ Reddick to Direct Bay View Music 


William Reddick, pianist-composer and organist, who is 
also well known as a concert accompanist for famous artists, 
has been appointed director of. music at Bay View Assembly, 
a summepauniversity and music school near Petosky, Michi- 








gan, } is an rae similar to the assembly as 
Chautata@a, New York. Mr. Reddick succeeds Dean R. 
G. Met an, of De Panw University, who has resigned 
as direg g iew-musie} Mr. Reddick for the past 


three Suiiit en @t th@: head of the. piano depart- 


WILLIAM REDDICK. 


ment at Bay View and his appointment is the outcome of 
his steadily increasing popularity with the summer visitors 
and the re sidents of Bay View and Petosky. 

The Bay \V View Assembly opens July 11 and closes August 
22, this course of only six weeks being necessitated by the 
shortisummers in Northern Michigan. Mr, Reddick expects 
to take several New York soloists with him to complete 
the vocal quartet for the work there in oratorio and con- 
cert. | He will have an orchestra of twenty-five, and an 
assembly chorus of two hundred. A music festival will be 
given the last week, with orchestra concerts and an oratorio, 
details of which are as yet indefinite. Mr. Reddick will 
continitie his teaching and concertizing in New York during 
the winter months, as heretofore. 





American Artist Triumphs in Berlin 


On, January 7, Mme. Dossert received the following cable 
from Berlin: “Big success, Butterfly. (Signed) Elsa.” 

The message was sent by Miss Foester, who for two 
years 'was a leading soprano of the Dusseldorf Opera, and 
now tnder a three years’ contract at the Cologne Opera 
where she has scored success upon success. 

Called to Berlin as a guest-artist, she has again proven 
her artistic value. The cabled message was confirmed by 
the, following notice in the New York Evening World of 
the;game date from the Berlin correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, sent from Chicago by radio to the New York 
World : Elsa Foerster, U. S. Singer, Wins Berlin Triumph; 
2 =ss in Madame Butterfly Forecasts Long Engagement 

State Opera (heading). Berlin, January 7—Elsa Foer- 
senty, six-year-old American, soprano who has been 
rf in the Rhineland since 1922, had a real triumph in 
e Butterfly last night in Kroll’s Opera House in 
ce Miss Foerster is exclusively American trained, hav- 
ing n the star pupil of Mrs. Deane Dossert. She was 
something of a child wonder, having sung a child’s role in 
Konigskinder with Geraldine Farrar in New York. Later 
ghe appeared in Lady Billy in Chicago. Since coming to 
Germany Miss Foerster has made notable progress. She 
dives promise of being one of the greatest sopranos America 
has Vproduced. It is possible she will be asked to leave 

Idgnhe and sing for the remainder of the present and 

e coming season in the Prussian State House, in Berlin. 
Copyright, 1926, Chicago Daily News). 


Marjorie Moyer Enthusiastically Received 


Last month the honor of opening the season for the Lec 
ture Recital Club of Cleveland fell to Marjorie Moyer, a 
gifted young pianist and winner of three statewide contests. 
The audience was enthusiastic over her playing, and club 
members were astonished at her growth in poise, technic and 
finesse since here appearance last season. Her two big num- 
bers were Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata and Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes. She is an artist pupil of Clarice Balas. 
Miss Moyer plans to give a recital in Cleveland in April. 
She has won much praise from radio fans both from all 
over the United States and from Canada for her numerous 
radio programs. On January 14 she took part in a special 
educational radio program which was listened to in the 
school rooms of Cleveland. 
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Soloist and Violin Teacher 


Classes For Advanced Students at 215 West 91st Street, New York City 
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Concert Programs — Teacher of singing in all its branches 








Management: 
ARTHUR JUDSON Tel. Regent 2822 Studio: 
Steinway Hall by appointment 126 East 60th St. 















PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY BUILDING 109 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Marble 1573 
Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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KARLETON HACKETT 


agement immediately gave him a contract enrolling him as 
1 regular member of the company. Mr. Preston has sung 
Faninal in Der Rosenkavalier, Peter in Hansel and Gretel, 
and is to create one of the roles in Cadman's The Witch of 
Salem, which is to be produced by the Chicago company next 

ason. He has been notified to prepare other roles. Brains, 
and the’ willingness to work are the qualities which 


stage of the grand opera, is in every 


courage 
win success on the 
other walk in life 
Bernice Schalker took the regular course of voice study 
with Karleton Hackett and the American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago The routine of the years of study de- 
veloped her voice so that she was prepared for work in the 
profession. For a season or two she travelled with concert 
then, feeling herself ready for the operatic 
stage, went to New York for repertory. The kind of 
work she did been proved most convincingly by her 
with the San Carlo Opera’ Company under the 
management of Fortune Gallo 
Miss Schaiker is with the “number one” company, which 
appears in New York, Boston, New Orleans, and other 
principal cities. Her repertory is remarkable for so young 


companies 


has 


success 
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an artist. Already she has appeared in the following roles: 
Siebel (Faust), Hansel (Hansel and Gretel), Suzuki (Mme. 
Butterfly), Cieca (Gioconda), and several other parts this 
season with the prominent cast of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, and in all has achieved a remarkable success. 


PARIS 


Pf ee & jrom Page \8) 
whenever he appeared. Many pieces had to be repeated. What 
I admired most in his playing was the clear cut phrases 
and the singing melodies. He left no one in doubt about 
his intentions, though his expression and interpretation were 
frequently at variance with tradition, such as it is. 

His transcriptions of several valses, mazurkas, a ballade, 
scherzo, polonaise, by Chopin, were exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the audience. In fact, I have often heard those 
compositions played exactly as Chopin wrote them with far 
less effect on the public. This is no doubt why Ignatz 
Friedmann brings his Chopin up to date for his modern 
hearers. 

Gu1oMar Novags A FAvoritE 

The pianists who played at the American Women’s Club 
during the past month, either at the Wednesday morning or 
Sunday afternoon concerts, were Arthur Shattuck, Boris 
Kamchatoff, Marguerite Morgan, and Guiomar Novaes 
Pinto. This latter artist also played a concerto with one 
of the symphony orchestras here, and gave two recitals in 
the antique hall of the old Conservatoire. I heard the first 
recital and was agreeably surprised to find the hall filled 
from top to bottom with friends of the pianist. Her playing 
evidently gave much pleasure to her hearers, for she was 
frequently recalled to the platform and compelled to add 
several extra numbers. The large room behind the concert 
stage was packed to its utmost capacity after the recital 
with friends and acquaintances trying to say a word and 
shake hands with her. I have never known music critics to 
be so warmly welcomed! 

Bivortt Most PRoMIsinG 


Anton Bilotti is a pianist who hails from New York but 
lives in Paris. He has a very wide circle of friends here, 
and the audiences which crowd the concert halls when he 
plays are drawn from the most fashionable society. He has 
all the requisites of a fine artist, but at present is very much 
troubled with nervousness. Time, however, will overcome 
both youth and timidity. Musically and technically Anton 
silotti is already sufficiently equipped. 

THe DAuGHTER oF MMe. 

Eve Currie had an enormous audience 
hall as that of the Agriculteurs. Everybody 
and hear the daughter of the discoverers of radium. They 
were not disappointed. The young lady plays well, looks 
very intelligent, and apparently has the physique to, stand 
the strain of a concert pianist. Whether she played as her 
instructors told her or shone with her own inherent light, 
like radium, remains to be seen 

Dat Buett PLays 

Dai Buell passed through Paris late this Autumn and was 
persuaded by her friends to give a recital in the Erard 
hall. Americans from all parts of the United States flocked 
to hear her and filled the hall. Her program included 
Liszt’s B minor sonata which she played in a manner quite 
at variance with the traditional performance of many pian- 
She was very warmly applauded, however, by a public 
which evidently cared far more for Dai Buell than for an 
unusual performance of Liszt. The artists’ room was filled 
full with her friends after the recital was finished. 

Goopson ExceLits In SCHUMANN 

If Katharine Goodson objects to being last on my list 
of pianists I will remind her that the Bible says the first 
shall be last. If she objects to the statement that Schumann 
was born to compose for Katherine Goodson, perhaps she 
will allow me to say that Katherine Goodson was born to 
play Schumann. Several years ago in London I was very 
much taken with her interpretation of a Schumann work. 
In her recital at the Salle des Agriculturs the other day I 
was again impressed with her reading of the many Schu- 
mann pieces on the program. I think her Schumann better 
than her Chopin, though I cannot say why. Every phase 
of her Chopin numbers | was carefully studied and perfectly 
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Fernand de Gueldre photo 
HOWARD PRESTON, 


artist-pupil of Karleton Hackett as Faninal in Rose 





performed. But the general impression was that th 
numbers were too massive. Is this woman too f 
in style to play the feminine parts of this man 
It will be safer for me to say that I am entire 
wrong, for Rosenthal maintains that Chopin was! 
and masculine composer. If he and Katharine 
both come after me at once I stand the chance 
incapacitated for some weeks to come. 

The applause the audience gave Katharine Go 
loud and long and thoroughly genuine. Her extra’ 
at the end were numerous. She expressed herse 
lighted with ‘her reception and said she would 
return to Paris in the near future. 


School Activities 
; Mrs. Frederick Heizer’s most 
gifted students at the Heizer Music School of Sioux City 
(la.), recently won much success in recital before the 
Sioux City Woman's Club. On December 16, Miss ‘Weiner 
played in the Beethoven Appassionata Sonata on the annual 
Beethoven program given by pupils of Mr. and Mrs, Fred- 
erick Heizer before the MacDowell Club of Sioux City, be- 
sides playing the Beethoven-Saint-Saens’ variation on a 
theme for two pianos with Laura Wetmore, the Beethoven 
sonata in G major for violin and piano with James yl 
and the second piano part of the Concerto in C with Myrna 
McComas. While in Sioux City recently Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell heard Miss Weiner play, among other things, 
the MacDowell Sonata Tragica and was most enthusiastic 
in her praise of the young pianist’s talent and fine tgining. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., violinist, well known in Chicago 
as a former talented pupil of Adolf Weidig of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, is located in Seattle, Wash., where he 
will soon open a studio for the instruction of the violin. 


Heizer Music 
Sara Weiner, one of the 


Yassi to Metiiiies at Wanamaker’s 
Josef Yassi, Russian organist 
by The Russian String Quartet, 
Thursday, January 28, at 
Auditorium. 


_ assisted 
recital next 
Wanamaker 


and composer, 
will give a 
2:30 p. m., at the 
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Answers to letter received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


AN OPERA NAMED YZDRA 


Somebody asked the Information 


i i Bureau recently if an opera 
called Yzdra was being written. 


It seems that a young Chicagoan, 
Hamilton Forest, pupil of Adolph Weidig, has written one, and that 
Mary Garden, for whom the leading part was designed, has asked the 
musical director of the Chicago Opera, Giorgio Polacco, to look it over 


HOW LONG TO STUDY 


“Can you give me some idea of how long a person has to study 
in order to obtain a good musical education for a public career? 
Do you consider it better to remain with the same teacher, or 
change as one improves? Thank you for any advice.” 

About ten years is usually sufficient time to allow for a musical 
education ; perhaps less if you are learning to sing. That gives oppor 
tunity for becoming proficient in languages which are an essential, 
in learning the history of music and all the other incidental require 
ments necessary for a thorough education. Of course all these inci 
dentals are acquired by study while lessons in the special branch are 
going on. There is no royal road to reach a working knowledge of any 
specialty. Nor does re: aching a desired end mean that no more study 
is necessary. All successful artists are constantly coaching on special 
subjects. A voice may be tired at the end of a season, A good artist 
realizes that and takes the necessary means to have the voice restored 
Then there is a vast amount of study necessary for learning new 
roles, so a singer’s life may be said to consist of continuous study 
But now that there are so many advantages for education in this 
country, all this study can be done here. As for instrumentalists, the 
daily practice is usually of many hours, first for attaining proficiency, 
then for “keeping in practice” or in the study of new pieces. 


MUSICAL NOVELS 


“Why is it that people will write what, for a better name, may 

be called musical novels, when as a matter of fact they seem t 

know nothing whatever of the subject? I have just tried to rez a 

one and felt irritated all the way through it. What a pity there 

are so many half educz ated people in the world, trying to make 
out they are infallible.’ 

Yes, the musical novel is a great trial. The skilled pianist who has 
never taken a lesson, but plays so magnificently, or another who never 
played a scale, but draws crowds to hear him; the great singer wan 
dering in the woods at night screaming the most difficult roles at the 
top of the voice; there are so many of them it is difficult to think of 
them all. One of the funniest of situations in what was really a 
typical musical novel was the wonderful violinist, who, in a pause 
during a solo, must have stood with her back to the audience, for 
she was leaning both hands on the piano when the top fell down and 
cut her hands off! That was a thriller. In a recent novel the only 
piece of music mentioned was Chopin's Polonaise. It figured on 
every occasion. Its “‘jaunting strains’ were equally enjoyed at a 
wedding or a funeral. The fact is, however, that if one reads a 
novel on a subject one thoroughly knows and understands in all 
its various shades and changes, one usually finds that the author of 
the book has at best only a superficial knowledge of the subject. 


GOOD MUSIC 


“T should like to know if you agree with me in thinking we 
are having unusually good music this season. In some way the 
winter seems to have opened with unusual enthusiasm shown by 
all interested in the production of good music, It seems to be 
in the air, the enthusiasm is so fine. May it continue, is my hope.” 
Yes, it does seem as if there was a great wave of interest in every 

thing musical at the moment. Artists are striving to do their best 
to make each performance of any branch of the art as perfect as 
possible, This enthusiasm is not confined to the large cities, but 
all over the country music is on a higher plane than ever before 
Small towns are now having the chance to hear some of the best 
known artists. Musical instrument dealers are taking an interest not 
previously shown, so the public taste is being cultivated for what is 


good, Not but what there is a lot of trash still being heard, but the 
great wave of enthusiasm is reaching to every part of the United 
States. Education is on a higher plane; the nation is benefited as a 
whole 


Pro-Musica Presents Prokofieff 


Pro-Musica announces a concert to be 
dence of Mrs. Charles Robinson Smith, 


given at the resi 
34 West Sixty 


eM" 
PROKOFIEFF 
and the future heir to the Prokofieff talent and fame 





MRS. 


ninth Street, New York, on January 26, by Serge Prokofieff, 
Russian composer-pianist, assisted by his wife, who is known 
as Lina Llubera, a singer. The program will consist of 
music by Prokofieff, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Taneyeff, Miaskowsky and Stravinsky. 
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STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Pedagogy Monday morning, Thursday evening. 

Sight Singing Tuesday evening, Tuesday and 
Friday morning. 

Musicianship daily. 

Children’s Classes daily. 

Advanced Course Friday. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 6551 

















Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successfal operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


char; 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covaise 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covunizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MME. DE HORVATH INTERVIEWED 


After hearing Cecile de Horvath play a recital in a west- 
ern city, a representative of the Musica. Courrer made his 
appearance behind the scenes and asked the little lady for a 
hort interview. Mme. De Horvath, who had played a very 
interesting program, stated that her train was leaving for 
Chicago in half an hour and that she would be happy to have 
the representative go with her to the depot and there she 
yould answer any questions that he wanted to ask, 

Reaching the depot the first question asked, perhaps not 
very gallantly, was “How is it, Mme. De Horvath, that such 
a small woman as you plays like a man? I would have 
thought that your size would re-act against your playing, but 
T find it quite to the contrary.’ 

“I don't find your question at all indiscreet. Indeed my 
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size has been commented upon wherever I have appeared, and, 
strange to state, many women have said just the same as you 
have, that I play like a man—and I consider this a great com- 
pliment. It is true that I have unusually short arms and 
small hands. This, I found out, could have been a detriment, 
but in my case it has been an asset. You see, when I come 
on the stage my audience gasps in a way to see such a young 
woman and all wonder how I have the audacity to place on 
my program such heavy pieces as those I programmed here. 
Of course, as you said, as I play like a man their amazement 
is only of short duration. They are.more astonished later at 
the tone I get out of the piano and this without pounding.” 

“Yes, | have watched you throughout your program and 
have noticed that you play without any apparent effort even 
in dynamic passages, and this really surprised me, as so little 
and fragile a lady might be expected to have a poetic and 
romantic side in her make-up, but the strength of a giant 
would hardly be suspected and yet that’s how you played 
today.” 

“The poetic and romantic side was born in me. I might 
say that ever since I was a young girl and dreamed of hear- 
ing Anton Rubinstein I have tried to produce singing tones, 
and, as you say I have succeeded in that, I am very happy. 
My virility in playing was not as easily attained. I had to 
work very hard, not so much at the piano, but in exercising 
by body in every way possible. There is not a day that goes 
by that I do not exercise. Even on tour, soon as I get to the 
hotel, I take my dumb bells out of my trunk and exercise for 
fully three-quarters of an hour. Then I take a long, stiff 
walk and know that I am ready for my evening recital. If 
the recital is in the afternoon, naturally I then exercise early 
in the morning. When summer comes and [ am not on a 
concert tour, I take out my canoe and paddle for hours at a 
time. Paddling, you know, gives both arms equal exercise. 
I believe in developing muscle, and it was in my early ’teens 
that I realized that only exercise could make up for my 
small stature.” 

“I notice that you are quite a writer, too.”’ 

“How's that?” 

“Your program notes indicate that you are a_ student. 
Those notes, by the way, seem to be a novelty. We have not 
had any one here kind enough to give us as much informa 
tion about the pieces they play as you have. Singers have 
had the words of songs printed on their programs, but no 
pianist has ever told us the stories of their selections as you 
have. Quite an idea! One follows you so clearly and so 
comprehensively by reading before each number what you 
have to say about the selection. On hearing the Liszt Bal- 
lade and reading your description of Byron’s Prisoner ot 
Chilean, we could hear the waves beating against the old 
castle. It made your playing doubly interesting to us. You 
have the right idea, Mme. De Horvath, as even unmusical 
people will have a treat in hearing you. You create an atmos- 
phere for them by awakening their imagination by telling 
them in advance what they are going to hear. You believe 
in contrasts in program making?” 

“Yes, I do, as you must have noticed that on my program 
this afternoon I played some compositions by Liszt, Hayden, 
Paderewski, Chopin, Moszkowski, Tschaikowsky, Palmgren, 
Guion and Strauss. Did you notice any contrast in my play- 
ing? Tell me truthfully your opinion, not as a critic, but as 
a music lover.” 

“T believe, Mme. De Horvath, your aim is to appeal both 
to the heart and to the imagination. You want to reach the 
intellectual people as well as others—one you reach through 
the mind, the other throught the heart, and your playing is 
both emotional and learned. In our audience today I no- 
ticed several women who were moved to tears by your playing 
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CECILE DE HORVATH. 
of the Ballade. It was really as moving a reading of the 
number as we have ever heard here. It was not only beau- 
tiful playing, but your fingers reflected your inner thoughts. 
I also noticed that you have quite a sense of humor. Your 
playing suggested so much of your wit that many smiled 
while you were playing Sowerby’s Irish Washerwoman. 
We really could see that woman washing her clothes as you 
were playing that number. That’s a gift that few pianists 
really possess. Your encore, Guion’s Sheep and Goat Walk- 
ing to the Pasture, was another piece of pianistic witticism. 
How you made your audience laugh and cry is quite under- 
standable, as you tell them with your little fingers a lovely 
story. May I pay you another compliment, Mme. De Hor- 
vath?” 

The gifted pianist smiled and said: “You had better be 
quick about it as I hear the whistle; my train is coming near.’ 

We then said: ‘You play the classics as well as you do the 
moderns and your recital was one of the most grateful heard 
here in many a day.” 

As Mme. de Horvath boarded her train, we expressed the 
hope that she would soon come back to us, as nade she has 
a message to deliver and does it in a very modest but big way. 
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Mabel M. Parker Arranges Program 


A song recital was given under the direction of Mabel 
M. Parker in the Pennsylvania Hotel Foyer, Philadelphia, 
January 7, which was broadcast over WCAU. A most in- 
teresting program was arranged which was given in a 
musicianly manner by Margaret H. Riehm, Mrs. Paul Green 
wood, Gladys Jackson Twining and Mrs. Horace T. Green- 
wood, Jr., with Miss Parker at the piano. That the recital 
was a success is evident from the following letter received by 
Miss Parker from Odell Hauser: “Your very kind assist 
ance was invaluable in cooperating to make the Broadcasting 
Program, known as the Sesqui Hour Station, a great suc 
cess. Personally and officially I wish to extend my apprecia 
tion to the participants and the thanks of the Sesqui Cen 
tennial.” 

Miss Parker has received many letters from her pupils 
paying tribute to her as a teacher of voice. One of them 
wrote to her recently: “No words can express how I feel 
after I have had a lesson with you. It seems to lift me out 
of the material world. You are such an inspiration to me 
that I want to do better things. I only hope that I may 
prove to you how much it has meant to me.” 


De Hidalgo to Sing with Chaliapin 

Elvira De Hidalgo, Spanish coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been engaged by S. 
Hurok for the role of Rosina in The Barber of Seville on 
tour with Feodor Chaliapin next season. It was in this 
role that she made her American debut last year with the 
Metropolitan Opera and also later with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and it was her biggest success with both of those 
companies. The New York and Chicago critics noted her 
decidedly Spanish interpretation of this Spanish role, and 
several stated that it was as if Rossini had written it espe- 
cially for her. 

Mme. Hidalgo has just completed a circuit of concerts 
booked for her by Universal Artists, Inc., and has departed 
to fill engagements in Europe. She will return next October 
to begin rehearsals preliminary to the tour of the Chaliapin 
Opera Company, which will include about one hundred 
cities in the United State, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Elizabeth Guisin- Wien Reéngagement 


A large and enthusiastic audience attended the song re- 
cital in costume which Elizabeth Gutman gave in Baltimore 
on January 7 under the auspices of the Mount Royal 
School. The soprano’s program proved so interesting that 
she could almost have repeated it, and as a result of the 
excellent impression created, she has been engaged for 
another concert next season. In commenting on the affair 
the Baltimore Post stated that the concert was one of the 
most enjoyable that Baltimoreans have had the opportunity 
to listen to in some time. 


Florence Mills in Concert Debut 


Florence Mills, erstwhile star of Shuffle Along and stellar 
entertainer at night clubs, is to sing a group of four songs 
with jazz orchestra, composed for her by William Still, a 
young negro musician, at the next concert of the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild on January 24. The jazz suite is 
called Levee Land and is said to be a sophistication of 
prevalent types of popular songs. It will be conducted by 
Eugene Goossens, 4 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











__ Edwin Hughes, pianist, will leave New York for Flor- 
ida on a concert trip early in February. 

Germaine Schnitzer, who recently returned from Eu- 
rope, gave her cycle of six piano recitals of the music of 
the Romanticists, in Vienna, Austria. At each of. these 
concerts the sign “Ausverkauft” was to be seen outside 
the door. This was quite a feat and a proof of great 
popularity during these times of extreme stress in the 
Austrian capital. Critics and public united in praise of 
the gifted artist, and felt particularly grateful for having 
been witness to such a unique demonstration of versatil- 
ity in the rendition of romantic music. Miss Schnitzer was 
immediately reéengaged for several orchestra appearances 
and recitals in Vienna for next season. 

“The Cherniavsky Trio for more than two hours held 
the audience spellbound,” is the report that comes from 
the recent appearance of the Cherniavskys in Erie, Pa. 
And the Dispatch-Herald continues: “Judging from the 
tremendous applause the artists received, the audience was 
extraordinarily pleased. Their great earnestness and de- 
votion, their excellence of ensemble, as well as individual 
artistry, made a performance that will not soon be for- 
gotten. The applause accorded the three brothers took on 
the form of an ovation.” 

Frederic Baer “must be conceded not only a musician, 
but an indefatigable worker as well,” writes the music critic 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Daily Telegram, in his'review of 
Mr. Baer’s performance as soloist with the Worcester Ora- 
torio Society on December 29. “He puts that bit of extra 
work into his solos that raises him from the ordinary singer 
to the artist. He takes himself very seriously and succeeds 
in making his audience take him in the same way. His 
voice is flexible, his breath control flawless. It would be 
difficult to tell which of his arias was the best. They were 
all polished to the very limit.” 

Grace Leslie will be soloist with the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Orpheus Club, on February 1. Her recent successful Chi- 
cago recital elicited very favorable comments from the Chi- 
cago music critics. ‘A beautiful, resonant, finely-schooled 
contralto; exquisite musical taste, and a genius for discreet 
phrase ; intelligence, personality, charm and the gift of in- 
teresting the public—what more can one want?” says Her- 
man Devries in the Chicago Evening American. 

Viola Klaiss adds greatly to the enjoyment of the pro- 
grams at the Logan Theater in Philadelphia with her fif- 
teen-minute organ recitals prior to the opening of the regu- 
lar matinee performances. Miss Klaiss presents music 
which she knows her audience will enjoy and plays it in a 
manner to be expected from an organist of her fine calibre. 

The Mayflower in Washington, D. C., includes many 
musicians among its guests. Among those who stopped there 
recently when they appeared in recital in the National Capi- 
tal were Alma Simpson, soprano, and Carlton L’Homme- 
dieu, pianist. 

Edna Bishop Daniel’s pupil, Marguerite de Porry, sang 
on January 7 before the French Club at the Washington 
Club. She was heard in a group of French songs and dis- 
played fine art. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, broke into praiseworthy 
print for the first time this year after her concert in Muscatine, 
lowa, on January 7, when the Journal and News Tribune 
spoke of her concert at the Grand Theater as follows: 
“Miss Morrisey’s performance was marked by a natural 
ease and grace of manner, The great range of her voice 
proved remarkable, which coupled with the clear enunc ia- 
tion which marked each of her selections and her interesting 
personality, made her program a delight to the local audience. 
Her voice was displayed to full advantage in the heavy and 
well chosen selections she offered.” 

The London String Quartet arrived in New York on 
the Volendam on January 8 and began a busy American 
tour at once, 

Caryl Bensel is leaving for a Southern tour the last 
week in this month, going as far as Florida, where among 
other engagements she will appear for the Carreno Club on 
February 16. She also will sing in Sarasota, Winter Park 
and Jacksonville, and has three dates in St. Petérsburg. 
Miss Bensel’s brother, Duryea Bensel, has invented a new 
flexible horn for radio loud speaking purposes. It is called 
Vox Humana, as it appears to bring the voice or instrument 
right into the room where one is listening, and it is said 
that nothing is lost in beauty of tone and volume. 


Ella Good, contralto, director of the Brooklyn Edison 
Glee Club, conducted the music during a recent participation 
of this organization at Boro Hall Park, where they led the 
singing of carols, joined by 3,000 men, women and children. 
On December 2 the glee club gave a concert with Oswaldo 
Mazzucchi, cellist, as soloist, Miss Good acting as accompan- 
ist. She also gave a short recital of Christmas numbers 
at Adelphia College on December 23, and has been engaged 
to lead the Glee Club at the Polythecnic of Brooklyn in the 
singing of their Alma Mater at the inauguration of their 
new college president. Febryary 6 the contralto is making 
a short trip to Miami, returning February 18 to resume her 
musical activities and teaching. 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, is joining the ranks of 
the popular Sunday evening vocalists in giving his second 
New York recital of the season on Sunday evening, January 
24, in Carnegie Hall. The program is entitled A Program 
of Werrenrath’s Favorites, and it includes William Arms 
Fisher’s arrangement of Over the Hills and Far Away, 
Henry Purcell’s I'll Sail Upon the Dog Star, an aria from 
Tannhauser, O Du Mein Holder Abendstern, Three Sea 
Songs—Pirate Song, Trade Winds and Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy—The Wreck of the Julie Plante, Duna, On the Road 
to Mandalay and many other songs so well associated with 
Mr. Werrenrath. 


Mary Miller Mount includes among her recent engage- 
ments an appearance in Pheenixville as accompanist for 
Ednah Cook Smith. January 27 she will appear in a two- 
piano recital at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, returned to New York immedi- 
ately following her Chicago recital on January 10. She ap- 
peared at Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., January 13; 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
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of Improved Music Study 
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MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, Hew York City, Normal/Class July 15, 1926 
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Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
n St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School 
7 Music. 


ALLIE &. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 4 
George St., New Bern, N. C. Normal 
classes, 18 Vance Crescent, Asheville, 

» Cy, 1701 Richardson Place, 
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before the Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on January 14, and at a musi 
| i Speaker of the House and Mrs. 
dence of Senator and Mrs 
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‘ i honor 


opening program of a 

at the Union Le ague 
rogram with Sigmund 
following day she gave 
Garden City. On both 
dual role as cellist and 
at the harp, and on both 


iw was extremely success! 

Josef Hofmann played Williamsport, Pa., on Janu 
ry 11, and will be heard in Philadelphia, January 31. He 
apt ars a ] ; New York Symphony Orchestra 
in New York on bruary 25 

Frieda Klink, who is the regular first alto at the Mag 

ict eason, writes to her former 
eagle, with whom she studied for years: 
that 1 waited so long before going into 
per ly voice is so well developed it never tires, even 
after a trenuous rehearsal. It certainly speaks well 
i my training Before accepting a regular contract for 
the Magdeburg Opera, M Klink sang with notable success 
Frankfurt 
Louise David, during the past month, has played 
1 places forristown, N. J., Bridgeport, 
Brooklyn, and twice in New York. On 
he played at the morning and afternoon 
End Collegiate Church, in the evening 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
john Hyatt Brewer. On January 22, Miss David 
for the Beethoven Society and on February 1 she 
is to give a recital with William Simmons, baritone, for the 
Woman's Club of Hartford, Conn 

The Russian Symphonic Choir recently started its 
winter tour with a New York recital in Carnegie Hall. The 
choir will travel as far west as Omaha, Nebraska, and will 
include the Eastman Theater, Rochester. 

Dusolina Giannini has left New York for her second 
extended tour of the season. She will appear in Fort Wayne, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Tulsa, Kansas 
City and other cities en route 

Ernest Davis, tenor, has left New York for a tour 
which will carry his as far west as Seattle. He wili give a 
recital there, which was booked following his success with 
the Wayfarer Pageant festival last summer. He will also 
sing in Tacoma and other cities en route. Upon his return 
east he will appear with the New York Symphony in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Beryl Rubinstein’s second piano recital in New York 
has been postponed from February 10 to Mareh 10. On Feb- 
ruary 18 and 20 he will appear as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

George Liebling has had three appearances in New 
York City this fall—October 11, in a recital, playing his own 
y roica, and playing again in New York on Novem 
22. With Mrs. Liebling he spent the Christmas 
holidays in the metropolis. Wherever he has been heard last 
fall, the reviews of his concerts have been most enthusiastic 
and there have been many re-engagements for another sea- 
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Wendell Hart, tenor, was one of the soloists at the 
concert given recently in Reading, Pa. by the Reading 
Choral Society, N. Lindsay Norden, conductor. According 
to the Reading Eagle, “Mr. Hart's beautifully toned voice, 
and which he handles very well, stood out prominently in the 
air, Lord to Us Thyself Be Showing.” 

Ednah Cooke Smith was given a very enthusiastic 
reception on the occasion of her appearance for the Rotary 
Club of Phoenixville. In commenting on the affair one of 
the newspapers stated: “It was one of the rare occasions 
when the beautiful voice of Mrs. Smith is heard in Phoenix- 
ville and her Rotary audience was charmed with the rich 
quality and range of her voice.” Mrs. Smith was artistically 
accompanied at the piano by Mary Miller Mount. 

May Korb was soloist in Portland, Me., on December 
10 for the Men’s Singing Club, and on December 27 she was 
heard in The Messiah before an audience of 4,000. Accord- 
ing to one of the dailies, in reviewing the latter perform- 
ance, “Miss Korb’s voice was used with rare appeal, she 
caught the religious ferver, and interpreted the lovely solos 
for soprano most expressively.” 

Robert Imandt, French violinist, made so great an im- 
pression upon the Montreal public when he appeared in joint 
recital with Grandjany on December 6 at the Orpheum 
Theater, that he has been booked for a return tour alone. 
At least fifteen engagements, all centering around the repeat 
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recital to be given at the same theater, Montreal, on pr nvm | 
24, show in what esteem he is held by those fortunate enoug 
to have heard him on December 6. 

William Reddick will appear in a double role in the 
concert of the Associated Glee Clubs of America at the 71st 
Regiment Armory, New York City, February 6. Not only 
will he help provide the accompaniment, but will also be 
represented on the program as the arranger of one of the 
numbers sung by the chorus, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. 

Enrica Clay Dillon, general manager and artistic di- 
rector of the Opera Players, Inc., informally opened the 
organization’s own theater, January 13. 

Marcella Geon, presented four of her artist-pupils in 
concert at Chickering Hall on December 20. A large audi- 
ence was present and the splendid diction and tone of the 
singers were favorably commented upon. Miss Geon has 
made quite a reputation for herself in coaching and ac- 
companing, and her Sunday soirees are always artistic affairs. 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano, has just recorded Ah, 
Sweet Mystery of Life, by Victor Herbert, for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 

Josiah Zuro has selected Anita Lowell, soprano, as 

soloist for his third concert of the Sunday Symphonic So- 
ciety. : 
Francesca Kasper Lawson, soprano, of Washington, 
D. C., was heard in recital at Johnstown, Pa., on January 4. 
Among the numbers which received the greatest applause 
were Little Telltale, Candlyn; My Desire, Cadman, and 
Brown Bird Singing, Wood. 

Caroline Lowe’s pupil, Sam Gibulski, tenor, was chosen 
to represent the College of the City of New York at its 
Frolics, held at the Colony Theater, N. Y. He has also been 
soloist at the McAlpin Grill and the Gotham Theater. 
Margaret Bradley, another Lowe pupil, has returned from a 
concert tour in Canada. Myrtle Purdy and Doris Mackay 
are singing regularly over the radio, and Ralph Leigh, 
formerly of the Blossom Time company has been heard 
frequently of late in many large motion picture theaters. 


Peter Meremblum has been very busy concertizing on 
the Pacific Coast since October. During that month he was 
heard in a series of five historical sonata recitals in Seattle, 
also being engaged by the Woman’s Musical Club for 
recitals in Vancouver. Returning to Seattle he formed a 
trio, of which he is the violinist and director, with Mme. 
Dow as pianist and Kola Levienne as cellist. Both Mme. 
Dow and Mr. Levienne are members of the faculty of the 
Cornish School. They have given the name Cornish to the 
trio, and have seven appearances for January, presenting 
many trios new to that part of the country. They have also 
signed for twelve consecutive concerts with the local radio 
station. 

Francis Macmillen, American violinist, has recently 
finished a successful tour of the south and the reports of his 
various concerts there confirm the press comments that he is 
playing “unforgettable concerts” and is acclaimed as one of 
the “chosen few.” A Houston, Texas, critic records that 
“Macmillen’s playing is a revelation. He has everything 
that goes to make a great violinist—the incomparable Auer 
technic, fire, dash, temperament, and a great intellect.” In 
February, Mr. Macmillen will be soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, and in March he will give his annual 
concert in Chicago. 

Joseph Kardos, the Hungarian pianist, gave a success- 
ful concert recently in Elizabeth, N. J., the critics praising 
him highly for‘ the artistry displayed. For instance, the 
Elizabeth Journal stated: “Mr. Kardos, one of the great 
virtuosi of the day, has a technic that is at all times clearcut 
and precise. Although his program was of difficult technical 
order, his mastery of the instrument showed the certainty 
and ease which reveals a profound artist.” Mr. Kardos’ 
interpretations also were excellent. 

Philip James conducted the Montclair Orchestra in a 
concert at the Orange High School Auditorium on January 
8. The assisting artist was Helen Norfleet, pianist. 

Jené de Donath gave two groups of numbers at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, on January 3, and his 
artistic playing won him much enthusiastic praise. He was 
heard in violin solos by Bach, Pugnani-Kreisler, Svendsen 
and Hubay. On January 17 a faculty recital was given at 
the Codperafive Institute of Music in New York, of which 
Mr. de Donath and Joseph Kardos are the directors. On 
January 27 Mr. de Donath will appear in recital in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mauro-Cottone presented his artist-pupil, Carmen 
Adele Saracco, organist, in recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Monroe, N. Y. Miss Saracco holds the position of 
organist at Mount Carmel, N. Y. She has received her entire 
tuition from Dr. Mauro-Cottone and has already made quite 
a name for herself among the organists hereabouts. Among 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 
tenor, who recently returned from a successful tour of Aus- 
tralia, with Arthur Middleton. This 
to that country and, as a result of the 
twice as many engagements on this recent tour. 


was their second visit 
first tour, they filled 
Both artists 
were well received everywhere and many honors were be 
stowed upon them, On the a concert was given in 
Honolulu, and so successful it that a was 
arranged for immediately. As soon as the Pacific Coast was 
reached, the tenor and baritone separated, and edch filled 
individual dates on the way Hast. In between his concert 
dates during the rest of the season Mr. Althouse will fill 
some guest appearances with the Washington and Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera companies. He was recently engaged for 
guest performances next fall with the ingeles 
In fact, Paul Althouse is not complaining 
season, (Photo Under- 
wood.) 


way home, 


was second one 


some Los 
Opera Company, 


about the 1925-26 Ol nderwood & 


the numbers which this conscientious young player gave 
were Sonata No. 2 (Trio), Bach. and two numbers by Bossi 
—Le Chant du Soir, and Alleluia. The second part of the 
program included the Prelude and Meditation from the first 
symphony, Widor; Gavotte in F, by Martini, ending with 
the Sonata in C minor by Guilmant. 

Gretchen Dick’s Valentine verse, From Out of the 
Long Ago, has been set to music by Anne Stratton. This 
song has been praised highly by many of those who have 
heard it. 

Ray Hunter has won success appearing in such operas 
as Aida (Ramphis), Pagliacci (Canio), Carmen (Escamillo) 
and Robin Hood. He also has been praised for his’ singing 
in The Messiah, Creation, Requiem, Elijah and other ora- 
torios. Following an appearance in Stamford the Stamford 
Advocate stated: “Mr. Hunter has a beautiful voice and 
sings with great ease and freedom. His rendition of songs 
is greatly enhanced by his colorful and vivid absorption in 
the spirit of whatever he may be singing. He 
an unusual sense of artistic interpretation.” 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist, on January 5, played in the 
Nurses Auditorium of the St. Paul’s Hospital, Vancouver, 
and “swept his audience into the highest realms of music,” 
so the Vancouver Sun reports. “He captured the hearts of 
his hearers not only by the perfect mastery of his instrument, 
but also by his charm of manner, his poise and the dis- 
tinguished beauty of his appearance.” His own composition, 
Fairy Tale, came, with Debussy and Renie, “to close a won- 
derful program, replete with the perfection of art, and 
played+ with ease and grace and, of course, the ultimate of 
technic. The harp swayed by the strong hands of the master, 
answered every phase of his varied mood, responded to 
every demand imposed by the will of the artist, and proved 
that in the control of a great artist the ancient instrument 
is still among the kings of music. Hospital, Orphanage, 
Children’s Aid, and the staffs of other institutions privileged 
to hear the recital, sat for nearly two hours at the feet of 
one of the great artists of the modern world.” 
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the first New York performance of Arnold Bax’s Tintagel. 
This is less interesting than other Bax works heard here. 
It has poesy, but little imagination, and drifts on rather 
tamely in an idiom that has become so well known that 
one hears it now with considerable indifference. It is the 
idiom—the “Corot gray” idiom, as it might be called—of 
which Claude Debussy was the originator and only master. 
The echoes are all rather hazy and vague, as was this one 
by Bax. Goossens and his men played it in a manner to 
show all its beauty and orchestration. 


N. Y. Philharmonic: Toscanini, Conductor 
(See story on page 5) 


JANUARY 15 





Hartmann Quartet, Bachaus, Jacobsen 

An interesting program was given on the evening of 
January 15 in the small concert hall of the Baldwin Piano 
Company on East Fifty-Fourth Street. A distinguished 
company of invited guests was present to greet the no less 
distinguished artists who provided entertainment of a high 
order. The program was a classic one consisting of a quartet 
by Mozart, played by the Hartmann Quartet; a quintet by 
Brahms, played by Bachaus and the Hartmann Quartet; 
violin solos by Borodine, Paganini and Sarasate played by 
Sascha Jacobsen, and pieces by Chopin, Liszt and Delibes, 
played by Bachaus. Comment upon so fine a program in- 
terpreted by artists of such note would be superfluous. It 
was an evening of exquisite music given under conditions of 
rare sympathy and comradeship. 


Miura, Hart House Quartet and Elly Ney 

Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, in dainty National cos- 
tume, sang the Boheme and Butterfly arias, and songs by 
modern American, French, Italian and German composers, 
scoring a genuine success with Japanese folk songs, at the 
January 15 Hotel Roosevelt recital, presented by Beckhard & 
McFarlane, Inc. Aldo Franchetti, composer of Dille Tu 
Rosa, sung by Mme. Miura, played her accompaniments, 
and was duly honored by the audience. Elly Ney played a 
Mozart sonata, Chopin bolero, and Bach Chromatic Fan 
tasie and Fugue, these solos displaying her splendid technical 
and musical ability and bringing her resounding applause. 
The Hart House String Quartet opened with Biscay 
(McEwen), which was well liked, and collaborated with 
Mme, Ney in the Schumann quintet, this: work going with 
splendid fervor. The variety of the musical menu, the 
quality of the participants, and the beautiful surroundings 
were additional features. 


The Elshuco Trio 

A distinguished and appreciative audience heard the third 
Schubert concert, in the series of six to be given by the 
Elshuco Trio. On this occasion the trio performed only 
two short numbers, a Nocturne in E flat major, somewhat 
Chopinesque in its sweetness, and an Allegro (recently dis- 
covered) in the regular sonata form of a first movement. 
The larger works were the G minor quartet and the famous 
octet in F major. Throughout the program the playing of 
these fine, sensitive musicians showed a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the cheerful, lithesome spirit of the composer, and 
there was not a dragging moment, as every spot of variety 
was noted and stressed with an exactness, , precision of 
ensemble and blending of modulations and tone, which 
go to make this body of men (and their assistants on this 
occasion) one of the representative interpreters of chamber 
music. The trio consists of William Kroll, William Willeke 
and Aurelio Giorni, and, for the octet, was augmented by 
Karl Kreuter, Herbert Borodkin, Ludwig Morely, Gustave 
Langamus, Lorenzo Sansone and Angel del Busto. 


JANUARY 16 
Steroid Mists 


Harold Morris, pianist, played before a most interested 
and distinguished audience at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon. Looking over the program the most striking 
numbers were the three tone poems of the late Charles T. 
Griffes. The White Peacock, while effective in the interpre- 
tation, was not quite as stirring as The Night Winds and 
The Fountain of the Acqua Paola. In these two Mr. Morris 
proved he is entitled to rank among the first of our pianists. 
He gave the numbers rich coloring that quite thrilled his 
audience. The next most sympathetic work was the decided 
talent displayed in his own composition. The double note 
etude in E minor by Moszkowski was another notable 
achievement. There was brilliancy in his playing of the 
Beethoven Waldstein sonata, and his interpretation of the 
Scarlatti Pastoral was effective. Among the moderns repre- 
sented was Marion Bauer, with her Turbulence-Introspection. 
This number, which was given its first performance at this 
recital, proved to be ultra-modern, and one might say of it 
that it is cleverly constructed. Taking the concert in its en- 
tirety it was artistic in every detail, and Mr. Morris showed 
a brifliancy and understanding that are not always a part of 
a pianist’s program. 


Mme. Charles Cahier 

Mme. Charles Cahier planned to begin the third recital of 
her extremely interesting series (Town Hall, January 16) 
with the Geistliches Lied of the eccentric and bizarre young 
German composer, Egon Wellesz, but it prov ed ineffective in 
rehearsal and she did not hesitate to drop it and substitute a 
group of old English songs by Thomas Greaves, Thomas 
Bateson and Richard Nicholson. Nobody mourned the 
absence of Wellsz. Nicholson’s song, The Cuckoo, was par- 
ticularly charming. Next came a group of Brahms from 
which that great tragic. song. Immer Leiser Wird Mein 
Schlummer, sung with Mme Cahier’s impeccable knowledge 
of style and tremendous emotional power, particularly stood 
out. After this there were Haydn’s arrangements of four 
Scotch’ folk songs, with violin, cello and piano, the same 
group as sumg by Mme. Cahier at the Haydn festival in 
Vienna in May, 1909—pleasant old things, exquisitely sung. 
There were changes in the final group, some German Lieder, 
including Wolff's Der Sandmann, being substituted for the 
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numbers originally announced. The recital attracted the 
usual brilliant audience, which was rewarded with another 
fine exhibition of Mme. Cahier’s splendid art. As a singer 
of songs she has few sda m today and no superiors. Kurt 
Ruhrseitz provided sympathetic accompaniments, 


Evlyn Howard-Jones 

Evlyn Howard-Jones, a brilliant young English pianist, 
made his American debut at Town Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. He came to this country following a number of 
successes ,in European musical circles, and in his initial 
appearance fulfilled the promises of his advance notices. 
Mr. Howard- Jones possesses a competent artistry that re- 
vealed itself in a precision and sustained brilliancy of at- 
tack, and a wide grasp of the broader essentials of inter- 
pretation. He played the Bach Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, the Beethoven sonata in a flat, op. 110, a selection 
of four compositions by Delius dedicated to the pianist, 
John Ireland’s Rhapsody, three Debussy pieces’ and a 
Chopin group. 

He revealed himself as being perhaps more sympathetic 
to the newer composers, the Ireland Rhapsody being given 
a thorough and understanding treatment. Mr. Howard- 
Jones, however, is very much of a classicist, as his deft 
and precise handling of the Bach opus indicated clearly. 
His use of the pedals was particularly praiseworthy in this 
number. His ventures into pure melodic compositions, the 
beautiful Chopin ballade in F notable. in this, were happily 
conceived and carried out. 

He will make a second appearance at Town Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, January 31. 


JANUARY 17 


Samuel Dushkin 


Samuel Dushkin gave his first violin recital of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on January 17, offering a program which 
contained the Sonata (Devil's Trill), Tartini; concerto, 
Boccherini; Spanish Suite, Albeniz; Ripples, Moussorgsky; 
Danse Slovak No. 1, Felber; Pastorelle, Ravel, and Tzigane 
Dances, Rachmaninoff. Of these the Albeniz, Felber, and 
and Ravel numbers were presented for the first time in 
New York, according to an announcement on program, Mr. 
Dushkin is a_ violinist possessing a well developed technic 
and good style of playing. An audience of large size at- 
tended, manifesting. its approval by sincere applause. He 
was ably assisted by Raymond Bauman at the piano. 


Lewis Richards and George Barrére 

The first in a series of three Sunday evening harpsichord 
and the recitals by Lewis Richards and George Barrére was 
given in Steinway Hall on January 17. The program was 
made up of compositions by J. S. Bach, Jacques Ibert, 
Martini Desmaret, Richard Farnaby and Philip Jarnach. 
The two Bach sonatas were appealingly rendered, and, with 
the harpischord, as well as in the intimate surrounding of 
the small hall, lent color and dignity to their charm, These 
works when played upon a modern pianoforte hardly convey 
the ideas intended by the eminent Leipsic Cantor. Of the 
other works for piano and flute—Jeux, by Ibert, and Sonatine 
by Jarnach (both presented to New York audiences for the 
first time)—it must be said that they won hearty approval. 

Mr. Richards was heard in three solos for harpsichord 
Gavotte, Martin; La Fileuse, Desmaret, and Nobody’s Gigue, 
by Farnaby. The first two exist in manuscript only and 
are from the library of the Societe des Instruments Anciens 
of Paris, while the third is from the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
collection. Mr. Richards’ performance was of a musicianly 
order, full of dignity and beautiful tone color. He is an 
artist who should be heard frequently, as he is master of a 
finished and outstanding art which is too rarely heard. In 
the works for piano and flute, Mr. Richards’ playing was 
extremely meritorious. 

Mr. Barrére played with authority and finish. 


N. Y. Philharmonic: Toscanini Conducting 

Toscanini’s third Carnegie Hall concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, on January 17, again attracted an audience 
that packed every available seat and inch of standing room. 
Four women fainted among the standees and had to be 
be carried out—from heat, it should be explained, not emo- 
tion. Mr. Toscanini conducted a typical Toscanini pro- 
gram—the Bach-Abert piece, the Resphigi Pines of Rome, 
two numbers from the Mendelssohn Midsummer’s Night 
Dream music, and the Beethoven Fifth Symphony. Needless 
to say, everything was faultlessly played and applauded to 
the echo. The grand and noisy climax of the Resphigi work 
aroused the audience as usual, The Beethoven reading was 
2 wg 0 a bit Italianate, a little softer than one hears from 
the Germans, but beautiful and effective. 


New York Symphony: Goossens’ Farewell 


Eugene Goossens, the young Englishman who leads the 
Rochester Philharmonic, finished his guest appearances at 
the head of the New York Symphony on January 17, at 
Mecca Temple. Walter Gieseking was the soloist of the 
occasion, appearing in two works new to New York, the 
Fiiadeeantt piano concerto and DeFalla’s Nights in the 
Garden of Spain. The Hindemith work is ingenious and 
clever—and that is all. Of melodic invention, of spiritual 
thought, of anything important there is not a trace. It is 
facile and frequently ugly. It is scored for chamber 
orchestra and piano obligato. The DeFalla, too, while 
decidedly more agreeable to listen to, is only an echo of 
much that has gone before. Debussy did the same thing much 
better; Ravel did it even better than Debussy. There are 
the usual snatches of Spanish rhythm and characteristic 
Spanish turns of melody. The orchestration is what one 
expects of every up-to-date composer. The piano is used 
as an essential pairt of the orchestra. Gieseking has a 
prodigious technic, even in this day of prodigious piano 
technics. He needed it in the Hindemith. In both works his 
playing was as effective as possible. He received many 
recalls from the audience. 

Outside of the novelties there was the Haydn Military 
Symphony, suavely performed, a very fine reading of the 
Elgar Variations, a short, picturesque number, By the Tarn, 
by Mr. Goossens, which pleased mightily, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s brilliant arrangement of the folk-song, Dubish- 
naya, the tune Stravinsky used so effectively in Petrushka. 
It was a program that lasted two hours without intermission, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Denver, Cot.—The Fifth Annual Convention of the Col- 
orado State Music Teachers’ Association was held Decem- 
ber 29-30-31, and was largely attended by musicians from all 
sections of the state. The important step accomplished at 
last years’ convention, in the examination and certification 
of piano teachers, thus giving a definite standing of reliable 
musicianship to the holders of these certificates, was aug- 
mented this year by another effort to raise the standard of 
teaching in Colorado, viz: making membership in the As- 
sociation contingent on an examination in general musician- 
ship. This obligatory examination is elementary in char- 
acter. However, an examination in advanced work is also 
offered but is purely voluntary. Thirty-three piano teachers 
took the examination for Association certificates this year, 
which was conclusive proof of the advantage to the teacher 
of having this official stamp placed upon their adequacy in 
the profession. It is hoped that another year may see the 


same step taken in regard to vocal and violin teachers. This 
convention opened up many interesting discussions and 
brought forward many excellent speakers. Among them 
must be mentioned Catharine Cranmer Garrison, Edith 


Louise Jones, Anna Knecht, Frederika H. Wadley, Emily 
Perry Danks, Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, Rei Christopher, 
Earle A, Johnson, J. C, Wilcox, Clarence Sharp, Karl O. 
Staps, Harold Loring, Horace Tureman, Luella Burkhard, 
Freeman Talbot, Mary Spencer, Edith Kingsley Rinquest 
and Dean E. D, Hale. 


On December 30, a program devoted to Colorado-American 
Composers was given to an enthusiastic audience. The 
works of Charles Wakefield Cadman, Cecil Burleigh (both 
of whom Denver claims owing to their one-time residence in 
this city), Lua L. Starrett, Howard Reynolds, Grace Mays, 
A. Walter Kramer, Francis Hopkinson, Harold Z. Milligan 
and Ernest Wood, Jr., were presented. Ernest Wood is a 
nine-year- old boy who surprised the audience by perform- 
ing two charming piano pieces of his own composition. 

A banquet at the new Hotel Colburn proved a delightful 
social occasion. An excellent program was given after the 
dinner, consisting of a violin solo, by Riccarda Forrest; tenor 
songs by Forrest Fishel, and the Bach concerto in B major 
for piano, flute and violin, with string quintet accompaniment, 
by Edith Kingsley Rinquest, W. W. Sorensen and Charles 
South; ensemble, Verna Fendrick, Sophie Frumess, J. F. 
Levy, Leila Marlowe, George Harvey, Jr., and D. L. Fiori. 

December proved to be a quiet month musically, in 
Denver, the most important events being two performances 
of local opera and the usual pair of concerts by the Civic 
Symphony Orchestra. The Denver Music Week Associa- 
tion, not confinining its activities to a single week in the 
year, presented on December 2 and 3 the double bill, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, with local singers as 
principals, and a good-sized chorus, which sang with spirit 
and accuracy and deserves great credit for much of the 
performances. The leading parts were .all 
well taken: Ina Rains, as Santuzza, Lucile Fowler as 
Lola, and Mrs. J. A. Donnery as Lucia won sincere com- 
mendation, as did the two men in the cast, Bert Dueringer as 
Turridu and Everett Foster as Alfio. The cast for Pagliacci 
did surprisingly good work, Elwin Smith, as Canio, making a 
genuine success both histrionically and vocally. Blanche da 
Costa, the Nedda, whose professional experience gave her 
an ease and authority difficult for an amateur to compass, was 
delightful in the part. Edward Wolters, as Tonio, sang the 
Prologue with great freedom and power, and made a strong 
characterization of the role. Frank Dinhaupt, as Silvio, was 
also more than acceptable. Both operas were capably con- 
ducted by Henry Sachs. 

That the Civic Symphony Orchestra has come to occupy 
an important place in the community life of Denver is stat- 
ing the fact mildly. Beginning with this season, the fourth 
of its existence, the orchestra took possession of the large 
hall especially planned for the rehearsals, in the new East 
Denver High School building. Under the skilfull drilling of 
Conductor Horace Tureman, the orchestra has now developed 
into a superb organization and the pair of concerts given at 
the Municipal Auditorium, December 4 and 6, were much 
more than. merely smooth and finished. Beginning with the 
Tschaikowsky overture, Romeo and Juliet, which was given 
a powerful reading, and ending with the César Franck 
symphony in D minor, the program was a masterpiece in 
planning and execution. As a novelty, Mr. Tureman offered 
Ernest Schelling’s A Victory Ball, which was received with 
enthusiasm. Another number was the Dream Pantomime 
from Haensel and Gretel, one of the Music Memory Contest 
numbers.. This contest has been carried on for four years 
in Denver in connection with the course in Music Apprecia- 
tion in the schools, and takes place on the Saturday of Music 
Week. One of the compositions studied during the year is 
played at each of the orchestra concerts. The children have 
to tell the name of each of the compositions, its source, and 
the name and nationality of its composer. The soloist of 
this pair of concerts was Blanche Da Costa, who sang 
Verdi's Ah, Fors e Lui in excellent style and was warmly 
received by the two huge audiences. | he of 


success of the 


Else Harthan Arendt Wins Praise in Messiah 


December 31, Else Harthan Arendt sang a return engage- 
ment in Dubuque (Ja.), taking part in the nineteenth per- 
formance of The Messiah. Her work was very enthusi- 
astically reviewed both in the local papers and those of 
ne ighboring towns. 

The Dubuque 

were crystal clear yet warm 
with warmth and feeling unusually fine. 
The Dubuque Telegraph-Herald: “‘Rejoice Greatly, that ex- 
quisitely beautiful melody, which so taxes the average singer, 
under Mme, Arendt’s skillful handling seemed to float as 
‘wings of song’ ‘ effortless breath control might well 
be the envy of the tyro. . 

Mme. Arendt was heard for the second time at the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club, January 10. Seven spring festival ap- 
pearances are listed among her future engagements. 


Times-Journal said, in part: “Tones that 
. high tones fairly throbbed 


Iseo Ilari at Beethoven Society 
At the second musicale of the Beethoven Society of New 
York, at the Hotel Astor on December 19, Iseo Ilari, Italian 
tenor, was among the artists appearing. Mr. Ilari sang 
several groups, and the beauty of his voice and art in inter- 
pretation won rounds of applause. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Davenport, Ia.—The Tri-Cities have become recog- 
nized in the past few years as a center of music, art and 
culture and in nq small measure has the Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra contfibuted to this reputation. Under Ludwig 
Becker of Chicago, and with a personnel of fifty-five men 
and women, it is operating this season on a schedule which 
calls for ten regular concerts—nine children’s concerts 
(which school children may attend at an admission of ten 
cents) and two or three out of town appearances. The 
Orchestra’s first appearance was during the winter of 1915, 
when Mr. Becker and fifty local musicians donated their 
services for’a series of rehearsals and a demonstration 
concert. They succeeded in interesting hundreds of Tri- 
City people, and on November 6, 1916, the Tri-City Sym- 
phony Orchestra» was incorporated. Much credit must be 
given Kallman Spelletich, president of the orchestra board. 
Taking the helm.at a time when the association was in 
debt, and public interest seemed to be on the wane, Mr. 
Spelletich brought into the orchestra a renewed apprecia- 
tion of its own worth, instilled into its management sound 
business principles and then led the way to go before the 
public and sell the orchestra on its merits. If this con- 
tinues, the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra will flourish, as a 
living monument, to the faith and enterprise of those who 
believed in the future of the Tri-Cities, and a tribute to the 
community as a center of music, art and culture. GC. 

Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa.—Students of the Erie Conservatory of Music 
qpacered in a recital in St. Paul's chapter house, December 
6. 

A program of folk songs, typifying certain melodic ele- 
ments in music, featured the meeting of the Tuesday 
Morning Music Club in the studio of Lois Berst. 

A program by Frances Hall featured the Christmas party 
of the Tuesday Music Club, given in the home of Mrs. 
Merle M. Davis, on December 29. Marie Miller, harpist of 
New York, a member of the club, was present as an honor 
guest. 

On January 3 was given the first concert of the season 
by the Erie Symphony Orchestra, Henry Vincent conduct- 
ing. More than usual interest is being shown in the or- 
chestra this year. 

The first meeting of the year of the music department 
of the Woman’s Club was held in the club rooms, Janu- 
ary 8 The program was devoted to folk songs. 

Gladys M. Stein presented several of her piano pupils in 
a short recital at her home on January 9. Helen Fields 
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and Walton Brooks, 





two members of Miss Stein's Toy 


Symphony class, appeared on the program. repetition. 

Peter LeSueur gave an interesting organ recital at St. Said the Duluth News-Tribune, December 14: “Mrs. Mol- 
Paul’s Cathedral, January 10. G. M. S. ter is a genial person. Her voice, of operatic volume, is 

Greenport, L. I—A Vesper Service was held at the clarion clear and it has the clarion’s bright metallic quality 
Methodist Church recently that was received with par- Her style is polished and she is gifted with a delightful 
ticular delight by its hearers. Soloists were Blanche Adams rhythmic sense. Her interpretation of Arne’s Where the Bee 
and Edith Moore, vocalists; Pauline Roberts, pianist, and Sucks was charmingly elfin. She showed a new voice in 
Ruth Langlois Hubbard, organist. The program was un- Brahms’ Wiegenlied, which she sang with exquisite pianis- 


der the direction of Mrs. Hubbard. G. 
Lindsburg, Kans.—A recital of unique character was 


simo, 


Favorable, too, was the 


presented in the Bethany College chapel recently by three Molter, as a dramatic soprano, won her audience quickly 
faculty members of the School of Fine Arts. The com- Not only her fine voice, which was sweet and caressing in 
bination consisted of Walter Brown, clarinet; Mrs. Walter such numbers as Brahms’ Lullaby, Aerial’s Song in The 
Brown, Viola; Arthur Byler, piano. Tempest, and similar numbers, but her manner and expres 

Roy Underwood, graduate in piano from Bethany Col- . sion made her the true dramatic soprano, Though her pro 


lege, under Oscar Thorsen, won a_ Juilliard scholarship 
recently and is pursuing studies in New York City, with 
Oliver Benton, at the Institute of Musical 


to many encores,” 


Stanton Fiedler, a pupil of Thure Jaderborg, Bethany 
College, has been awarded a scholarship in voice at the 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago. Hulda Lashanska, 
Irene Houdek, soprano; Winifred Lorimor, reader, and concert stage on January 3, 
Isabelle Frank, pianist, of Bethany College, appeared in  tinuing her tour. 
concert at Great Bend, Kans., during the holidays. O. I and will be heard at the Hotel 
Omaha, Neb.—Choirs from thirty-three churches of | York City, on February 2; in 
this city and Council Bluffs, lowa, united in a Christmas and in Baltimore, Md., February 


carol service at the First Central Congregational church, === 


such a lovely pianissimo that the 


A repetition of the song was craved and granted.” 
Austin Herald 


gram was long, consisting of a dozen numbers, she responded 


Art. —_——— 


More Dates for Lashanska 

who made her return to the 
with enormous success, 
She appeared in Syracuse on January 7, 
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audience insisted on its 



















“Isabel Richardson 


New York 


is con 


Roosevelt 
Akron, 
12. 


New 
February 16 


Musicales, 
Ohio, 





of the American Guild of Organists. 650 singers took part, 
their voices swelling from the far-away softness of the pro- 
cessional to a mighty fortissimo when all had entered the 


December 27, under the auspices of the Nebraska chapter i 
SUMMY’S 


CORNER 










main auditorium. The entire effect must be characterized 
as inspiring. Old, traditioned Christmas carols and other 
appropriate numbers were sung; J. H. Simms and Ben 
Stanley conducting. Organ numbers were played by Eloise 


West McNichols, Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, and William ONE, TWO, THREE : bt = . . ° $.50 
J. Hart of Lincoln, Nebr. gs. ©, DO soa? (Duo-Art Composer-Piano oll No. 1235-4-8) Br 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) iL (Dus. Ar afomposer-Piano Boll No 1235-4-8) 
San Antonio, Tex. (See letter on another page.) eatin Seite eek ie “en ee 50 
WHY? a rary! ‘apie 10 

(Duo-Art Composer-Piano Roll No $235-4-8) 

| - - THE DARK LITTLE GIRL } 

Isabel Richardson Molter Wins Favor gag ag A Er 60 

oO Poser ano to No. 2 §) 

Press comments on Isabel Richardson Molter’s two recent LIE-AWAKE SONG : - - - . . .30 
appearances as soloist with the Duluth (Minn.) Symphony THE WOODPECEER Tae OR: We. BES 8) a 
Orchestra, on December 13 and in joint recital with Gilbert (Duo-Art Composer-Piano Holl No, 1240-4-8) 

Ross at Austin (Minn.), December 15, are most eulogious. THE OLD CHEST UPSTAIRS aN UE alt 75 
The Duluth Herald commented: “Isabel Richardson Molter in ee eee agi 
has a radiant personality, a clear, brilliant soprano voice and (Duo-Art Composer-Piano Roll No. 1241-8-8) : 


excellent taste in interpretation. Her group of songs pre- 


Readings with Music by 


PHYLLIS. FERGUS 





















sented many interesting contrasts for the revelation of her 
varied talents. Beethoven’s Creation Hymn, followed by 
Arne’s Where the Bee Sucks were sung with exquisite deli- 
cacy and charm. Mrs. Molter sang Brahms’ Wiegenlied in 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 








Tue Rivow 


Rivoli opened with an ex- 
lition by the orchestra of music from Verdi's 
, La Forza del Destino, Joseph Littau wielding the 
ton. Hope Hampton was then presented in Marionettes, a 
ightful fantasy in colored motion pictures. Eddie 
Melody Mixers again gave a short program, 
including Songs of the Day, Nutcracker 
id Lights and Shadows. Their playing was enhanced 
lighting effects. Following a Pathé comedy, Harold 
at the Rivoli organ and played Bam Bam 
while the words of the song were flashed 
After the Movievents came the principal 
Gypsy Follies, devised and staged by John 
and featuring The Lenora Steppers with 
Ellis, the Royal Gypsy Ensemble 
was a brilliant one, the costumes 
lorful, and there snap and vigor in the singing and 
There were some typically Russian numbers which 
applauded 
picture was 


eck’s program at the 


and hi 


pres ded 


creen 

musical number 
hurray Ande son 

eddy Walter and 


Marvel. The 


Roy 
setting 
was 
dancing 
were heartily 

The feature 
SSO.000 Liberty 


Mannequin, Fannie Hurst's 
Magazine prize story, a play with a genuine 
human appeal. As some of the scenes take place in a 
fashionable dressmaking establishment many _ beautiful 
gowns are to be seen, ranging from evening gowns to negligee 
frocks, sport suits and street dresses, 


Tue 


wrap itternoon party 
RIALTO 
addition to the stage at the Rialto 
sight to those viewing it for the first time, 
wds considerably more space for the 
taging of the Rialto specialties. It is an imnovation in 
stage arrangements, however, that permits of unusually in- 
teresting This is to be noticed especially in the in 

duction of the which is given a real 
theatrical framing 

The special features 
xylophonist, and Isabel Graham, a shapely and sprightly 
Charleston danseuse, in a novelty musical dance. A charm- 
ing depiction of the chivalry and grace of a bygone day was 
Vivian Holt and Robert Roberts, who sang a 
love song, in the garb of our grandmothers and grand- 
fathers. Both numbers were vigorously applauded. The 
Rialto Orchestra, under Willy Stahl, played a potpourri from 
Faust 

The main 
© Nilsson, 
California and the 
by a “screen flirtation” 


The new presents a 
startling 


undoubtedly aft 


rather 
but it 


eftiects 
screen numbers 


last week included Charlie Reader, 


presented by 


was The Splendid Road, with Anna 
Robert Frazer, and Lionel Barrymore—a tale of 
Forty-Niners. This was supplemented 
to an accompaniment of selections of 
popular songs by Hy ¢ at the Rialto organ. A film 
novelty, Burma Blues, a Stretch in Time, a Mutt and Jeff 
Cartoon, and the usual Rialto current events film were other 
popular offerings 


picture 


Geis, 


STRAND 
last 


Tut 

The program at the Strand 
torial, being made up of a 
Griffith's latest photographic 
adapted from the Edwin Balmer 


week was entirely pic- 
Topical Review and D. W. 
attempt, That Royal Girl, 
book of the same name. 


With a large cast of popular players, excellent settings and 


a splendid story, one might have 

tertdined and much thrilled at the 
after keeping reasonably to the plot for half a picture, 
the director saw fit to introduce some “movieisms” of the 
usual melodramatic order and piled on climaxes and thrilling 
situations with such rapidity that the audience refused to 
get excited over a mere colapsing building and the death of 
a couple of dozen men.. And the usual Griffith chase was 
introduced with the heroine dashing madly through the usual 
Griffith storm. Carol Dempster did excellent work and had 
an enviable role. W. C. Fields, he of musical comedy fame, 
drew laughs and James Kirkwood and Harrison 
Ford shared honors as male leads. In the writer's opinion, it 
would have been a much finer picture if it hadn't “hogged”’ 
the whoe two hours of the Strand’s performance and given 
the spendid artists who reguarly appear at this theater an 
opportunity to be seen and heard. Of course the Mark 
Strand Symphony Orchestra, under Carl Edouarde’s effi- 
cient leadership, offered its usual prelude and accompanied 
the picture delightfully. with specially arranged musical set- 


tings by James C, Bradford 
Tue ¢ 


The Capitol always gives one a lot of enjoyment in its 
programs, and last week was no exception. The orchestra 
opened with Rimsky-Korsakoff's Capriccio Espagnole, beauti- 
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fully interpreted. Vlasta Maslova, Russian ballerina, pleased 
with her Swan dance, for which she had the assistance of 
the orchestra and cello obligato of Yasha Punchuk. Then 
came the Miserere from I] Trovatore (Verdi), played by the 
orchestra. and featuring the brass sextet. With beautiful 
scenic background Marjorie Harcum, William Robyn and 
Gene Smith offered A Chinese Fantasy, Miss Harcum 
singing Bowers’ Chinese Lullaby from East Is West, and 
Mr. Robyn adding Star of My Soul, from Jones’ The Geisha. 
The Legend of the Pearl presented musical selections from 
Parsifal, The Walkyrie and Rheingold (Wagner), and 
featured the Capitol Ballet. The regular organ interlude 
completed the musical fare. 

The principal picture was Mike, a Marshall Neilan pro- 
duction which aroused many laughs. Good, too, were the 
Capitol Magazine and the Educational feature Tunis. 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANnGeELEs, Cat.—The sixth pair of symphony concerts, 
January | and 2, were notable in that they had two numbers 
by Ernest Bloch, conductor and composer, both conducted 
by himself. The program opened with Beethoven's Lenore 
overture, conducted by the Philharmonic Orchestra conduc- 
tor himself, Walter Henry Rothwell; after which Mr. Bloch 
took the baton and conducted his Concerto Grosso for string 
orchestra and piano. The piano part was played by Claire 
Mellonino (Claire Forbes Crane)—an artist of unusual at- 
tainments. Mr. Bloch, as always in Los Angeles, received an 
ovation. After the intermission came Three Jewish Poems, 
also by Bloch, and conducted by him. Mr. Rothwell returned 
to the desk to conduct the final number, Wagner's prelude 
to Die Meistersinger. 

The fifth popular concert of the Sunday afternoon series, 
given by the Philharmonic Orchestra, had Teodore Wis- 
niewsky, coloratura soprano, as soloist, singing the Bell 
Song from Lakme. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Walter Henry Rothwell gave two numbers—Schubert’s un- 
finished symphony and The Rimsky-Korsakoff Sheherazade 
suite. These concerts have become very popular and usually 
play to a packed auditorium. 

The Russian Art Club, of which Dr. Alexis Kall is presi- 
dent, presented the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Modest Altschuler, in the first of three programs at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, January 6, which was entirely 
of Russian compositions. The program included Entre Act 
from the opera, Oresta, by Tanyeieff; Idyl and scherzo by 
Scriabin; Humoresque for four bassoons, by Prokofieft ; 
suite, To the Sun, by S. Vassilenko, and the third act from 
the opera ballet, Mlada, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. This was 
played for the first time in Los Angeles. Vassilenko’s Suite 
to the Sun caught the popular fancy and had to be repeated, 
as did the Humoresque for the four bassoons, Mr. Alt- 
schular was recalled again and again. 

Sigrid Onegin, Swedish contralto, appeared at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, January 5, under the Behymer man- 
agement, scoring a big success before a full house. Every 
song was encored and the program was largely supplemented 
at the finish—the audience refusing to leave until the lights 
were turned out. 

Frederic Huttman, tenor, gave a recital at the Ebell Club, 
January 4. 

A woman's club has been formed in the local Federation 
of Musicians for the purpose of winning recognition for the 
women artists > orchestral circles. 

Clifford Lott, baritone, resident of Los Angeles, is said to 
be the only known representative of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing in the west. 

George Shkultesky, basso-cantante, presented a program of 
Russian songs before the Womens’ University Club, Decem- 
ber 27. B. I 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Without the assistance 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of its 
new conductor Willem van Hoogstraten, drew a capacity 
audience to its fourth concert at the Public Auditorium, 
December 28. Mr. Van Hoogstraten, who is sitting tight in 
Portland’s musical saddle, led his gifted musicians through 
Finlandia (Sibelius), Valse Triste (Sibelius), Irish Tune 
from County Derry (Grainger), Les Preludes (Liszt) and 
the New World symphony (Dvorak). In short, it was a 
big night for thrill seekers. The orchestra’s new concert- 
master, Alfred Keller, is doing excellent work, likewise the 
new asistant concertmaster, Albert Creitz. The main sec- 
tion of the Public Auditorium, which has 3,500 seats, is 
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too small to accommodate Conductor van Hoogstraten’s 
many admirers, and the management will be forced to open 
the wings of the huge structure. > 

The MacDowell Club Chorus, William H. Boyer, 
director, presented an interesting program in the ballroom 
of the Multnomah Hotel. Mrs. Charles Welker, soprano, 
was the soloist. May Van Dyke Hardwick and Eulah 
Mitchell Carroll furnished the accompaniments. 

At a recent meeting of the Fine Arts Club, Liborius 
Hauptman, conductor of the Rivoli Theater Orchestra, spoke 
on Setting Music to Motion P ictures. i. me O. 


Victor Beigel Coming 


Cable advices from London have just reached the office of 
Concert Management Daniel Mayer, Inc., that Victor 
Seigel, considered by many as the foremost vocal teacher 
of England, will accompany his pupil, Lauritz Melchior, who 
has been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
artist and teacher have sailed on the Aquitania and will 
reach New York within a few days. Mr. Beigel will remain 
in America throughout February, and will be available for a 
limited number of engagements, giving master classes and 
lectures in New York and other nearby centres. 


Verbrugghen for Three Years More 


The Orchestral Association of Minneapolis announces 
that Henri Verbrugghen has been reéngaged as conductor’of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for a period of three 
years beginning with the season 1926-27 and extending 
through the season of 1928-29. This action was taken as a 
result of a unanimous vote of the Board of Directors at a 
recent meeting. 


Rethberg Under New Management Next Season 


The announcement is made by Evans & Salter that the 
contract recently made between them and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg by which the soprano is to be under their management 
in the future, becomes effective with the close of this season, 
and that for the balance of the present season the artist will 
be under the direction of Management Arthur Judson. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
and the big audience stayed patiently throughout. At the 
end there was a real ovation for Mr. Goossens from his 
audience and also from his men. He was recalled time 
after time to acknowledge the rousing applause. 





Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown 


Owing to the splendid success achieved at their first 
concert recently, Paul Robeson and the composer-accom- 
panist, Lawrence Brown, were heard again at the Selwyn 
Theater, Sunday evening. The program was divided into 
four parts, three given over to Negro spirituals, the majority 
of them arranged by Mr. Brown and H, T. Burleigh. One 
group consisted of Negro folk songs, which included the 
ever popular Water Boy, by Robinson, a new number by 
Mr. Brown, Let God’s Chillun Alone, followed by his popular 
I Got a Robe, these being among the most impressive of the 
evening. This combination has proven to be of exceptional 
interest and owing to the fact that Negro spirituals have 
come into tremendous favor in these parts during the last 
few years. These two artists have something original to 
offer in the way of vocal entertainment, and. certainly their 
selections are among the finest collection of Negro spirituals. 
They have been in demand locally and it will not be sur- 
prising if a third metropolitan recital will be arranged for. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lhevinne 


A rapt and rapturous Sunday evening audience filled 
Carnegie Hall to hear the joint piano recital by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Lhevinne, two players with but a single artistic 
thought, two souls with but one musical purpose. 

When the pair played together, it was ensemble perform- 
ance of the loftiest kind, as in Schumann’s lovely Andante 
and Variations, and numbers by Saint-Saéns, Rachmaninoff, 
Dupui, and Roger Ducasse. In tone, technic and tempera- 
ment, Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne were perfectly agreed, and 
not one of their intended effects or nuances went astray. 
Nothing more delightful of its kind has been heard here, 
and the listeners gave the couple a veritable and highly de- 
served series of ovations. 

Mr. Lhevinne appeared also as a soloist, and of course in 
that department his contributions always have been of the 
superlative order. He was at his best last Sunday, his bril- 
liant execution, variously shaded tone, richly colored imagi- 
nation, and ripe and sure musicianship forming a combina- 
tion of qualities that conquered his audience completely. He 
played Rubinstein’s Prelude and Fugue in A flat, four Chopin 
selections, and pieces by Turin and Balakireff, beside encores 
imperiously demanded and graciously accorded. 


Rudolf Braun Dead 


VieENNA.—Rudolf Braun, blind Viennese composer, died 
at the age of seventy-six years, after prolonged illness. He 
— ——4 
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= =o 
was blind from the day of his birth. 
Labor, blind composer-organist, and was a prolific composer 
of chamber music, songs, piano compositions, operas and 
pantomimes. His pantomime, Marionettentreue, was pro- 
duced by Mahler at the Vienna Opera, and two other bal- 
lets produced by Grete Wiesenthal, the dancer. His last 
composition was a concerto written for and recently per- 
formed at- Vienna by Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed 
pianist. Pr. 3 





Pilzer for Atlanta 


The Famous Players have engaged Maxmilian Pilzer 
for their large theater in Atlanta, Ga., for four weeks. .Mr. 
Pilzer left New York on January 19 to fill this engagement. 

A large audience recently filled Mecca Temple, New York, 
and manifested much enthusiasm when Maximilian Pilzer 
conducted a full symphony orchestra. It is said that since 
then Mr. Pilzer has had a number of offers to conduct, but 
up to the present time he seems to have remained loyal to 
his vocation, teacher of violin, wherein his success is un- 
questioned. Therefore, it is not surprising that his studio 
is the center of much activity, particularly by many talented 
pupils. While for the present Mr. Pilzer says he will not 
consider conductorship of a long period which would necessi- 
tate limiting his teaching, when certain circumstances require 
he will fill guest appearances. 


Tandler Leads Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Word from Los Angeles says that Adolf Tandler, con- 
ducting as guest the seventh pair in the regular series of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, attracted the big- 
gest house of the season and received a real ovation. The 
critics were unanimous and enthusiastic in praise of his 
temperamental readings of compositions by Dohnanyi, César 
Franck and Goldmark. 


Bruce Benjamin Features American Songs 


Following his custom during two years’ concert work 
abroad, Bruce Benjamin, young American tenor, will fea- 
ture American songs and a new group of Scottish Ballads 
when he makes his American debut in recital at Town Hall 
on February 8. Mr. Benjamin, who returned to America 
New Year's Day, found these numbers were the most popu- 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


Two new branches 15 E. Ninth Street and 342 West 


56th Street. 
56th Street branch five minutes’ walk from Carnegie 
Hall, 2- 5-room suites, kitchen or kitchenette, large 


teaching ‘studio, one or two bathrooms, elevator and tele- 
phone service. Inspection invited at any time, 

15 Kast Ninth Street shown by appointment only. A 
spacious three-room suite and bath of unusual distinction, 
$250 per month. Double doors intersecting the two large 
rooms make it adaptable for musicales and classes. 

Renting Office, 15 East 38th Street. 

Caledonia 2777. Lexington 8998. 
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To Sing or Not to Sing, by James Massell.—Under 
title the noted vocal teacher places the ex- 
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suggestions are offered that will aid the student to “mas- 
ter his own mechanism.” That is in line with the same 
broad and helpful attitude, and the exercises at the back 
of the book, together with the suggestions associated 
with them, are of a nature to accomplish this. They are 
surprisingly complete, all, in fact, that any singer should 
ever need for the acquisition of technic. 

There is a chapter, that covers only half a page, called 
the Synopsis of Correct Tone Production. Its brevity is 
its chief virtue, for it puts the whole thing in a nut shell. 
Instead of long winded phrases and endless repetitions 
that discourage the student and leave him hopelessly con- 
fused, we have here the whole thing in a half page. If 
students would read and re-read this until it is really un- 
derstood and remembered, they would be unlikely ever 
to get into difficulty with their tone production. 

The rest of the book leads up to this chapter and to 
the exercise at the end. It consists of fifteen chapters, 
and each chapter is divided into short sections, each 
headed in big print, which tells the student what he is 
going to find in it. They are too numerous to permit of 
separate mention, but one must be quoted, so very im- 
portant is it: “The maestros of the Bel Canto period knew 
nothing about science, but they had a rare gift surpass- 
ing everything, and that was a highly trained ear which 
enabled them to recognize the various faults in voices, 
and eradicate them by practical means.” 

A “rare gift surpassing everything!” That, indeed, it 
was, and that Mr. Massell realizes its importance speaks 
well for his knowledge of the art of voice teaching, and 
for this book which is the result of that knowledge. 

In the chapter on Breath. he says that “The various 
theories on breath are solved by a simple, natural expe- 
dient. The slow inhalation in yawning gives the exact 
explanation of how a singer ought to take breath.” Of 
the Breath Stream he says, “The ability to send the 
breath stream on whispering vowels and consonant reso- 
nators, and directing and controlling it at will gives the 
singer the idea of how one can direct the vocal stream 
to any place desired.” Of sc ientists and laryngologists 
he comments: “They must study voice culture and have 
a perfect musical ear, if they want to decide the real 
qualities of voice and their faults.” A final word is most 
important, consisting of consideration and advice as to 


the proper food and mode of living for singers, this being. 


the keynote of superior voice condition. All in all, it is a 


book of immense practical value to all singers. 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 


A Night of Love, words by B. G. DeSylva, music by 
Larry Spier.—This is a waltz song. It starts with a 
very short verse part which is followed by the usual 
refrain. The verse part is especially good. ‘As all of us 
know, the verse of such pieces is generally a sort of after- 
thought, something to hang the re frain to. Here we 
have in the verse something very definite and very good. 
A great pity it is that the composer did not see fit to 
extend it a little. However, that will be made up for by 
the jazz players who get hold of it. They will play it 
over and over again—as the public will demand—and 
will add to it the usual variations. Our orchestra players 
of modern America are skilled in that sort of thing, but 
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it is to be noted that they never bother themselves about 
music that is not good to start with. Variations are al- 
ways made upon music of the finest sort, music that has 
a punch or a lilt of its own, something worth talking 
about. This verse is of that sort. It is, as Roosevelt 
would have said, “bully!” The refrain is no less so. It 
goes slow. Very slow, if its proper effects are to be at- 
tained. It will be the delight of cello players and, of 
course, of singers. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Mv Gift for You, song, by Cadman.—This is a very 
effective little song of two verses to a poem by Grace 
Osburn Wharton. It is provided with a violin or cello 
obligato that will be found an addition to its already very 
real beauty. Needless to siy, the voice part is excellently 
written and the tune is first rate; Cadman never writes 
any other kind, 

(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio) 

The King Eternal, an Easter Cantata, by Ira B. Wilson. 

This is a simple, melodious work with twelve musical 
numbers for solo, quartet and full choir, It is in narra- 
tive style. The music is very expressive and many of 
the numbers are of such beauty that they may be used 
as separate anthems or offertories. The whole work is 
highly effective and will be found a valuable addition to 
the literature of Easter music. 


Hosanna! An Easter cantata, by Roy E. Nolte.—An- 
other work of real melodic beauty, consisting of thirteen 
choral and solo numbers. Thé music is full of life and 
vigor and is yet so simple that any church choir will be 
able to give it proper rendition. It is a work of bright- 
and of light, a message of good cheer for Easter 
morning. It is rare that one finds the mood so well sus- 
tained through a work of such length. The work is 
commended with pleasure. 


ness 


(Enoch & Sons, Paris) 


Berceuse Arabe, Chaminade.—It has been a long time 
since anything new by this justly popular French woman 
has come to the reviewer’s desk, and it would be a pleas- 
ure to say that this new piece was the equal of some of 
the best of her earlier works. ‘That, alas, is not the case. 
It is good, of course, but not the lovely, ‘appealing music 
of old. 


Nocturne, Chaminade.—The same is true of this Noc- 
turne. There is little to say for it except that it is well 
written and that it shows the same fine taste and beauti- 
ful underlying harmonic and melodic turn as of old, but 
the charm is not here. It seems uncertain, wandering. 
It causes one to eye if there is really such a thing as 
being “written out?” Youth, after all, is the time of 
dreams. 

Gunster Scores at Clarkesdale 
greeted Frederick Gunster at Clarkes- 
dale, Miss. Mr. Gunster is endowed with a voiceof great 
richness and the program he offered was unusually well 
planned as it furnished him every opportunity to display his 
voice and to exercise his versatility in interpretations. 
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Dear Sirs— 






a synonym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
For fifty years the Sohmer family Rutopiano, which 1 consider ‘one ey 
have been making Sohmer pianos. dee pct itt as Tale 
To make the most artistic piano a the Autopiano leads in the player 





possible has been the one aim, and ainiana, : 
its accomplishment is evidenced by Za 2 — 

the fact that: = 1% ay 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPI ANO COMP ANY 
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